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How YOU Can Make 


This Special Number 
Count in YOUR COMMUNITY 


OU know only too well that the 
high cost of Food nearly empties 
your pocketbook every time you call 
on the butcher and the grocer. That 
is your Food problem. 

In many countries, the Food is not 
there to buy! That is their food prob- 
lem. - 

In one way or another, Food is a 
major problem all over the world. It 
is the key to trade and the warding off 
of depression—to peace, social prog- 


ress, to the survival of the United © 


Nations. 


Europe needs Food to resume active 
life. Western civilization is threat- 
ened because there is too little Food. 
To avert chaos and catastrophe our 
country proposes a European Re- 
covery Plan of American aid—the 
heart of which is Food. 


That is the background against 
which this fourteenth number in our 
Calling America Series is published. 
It presents what so many Americans 
want—complete, authoritative infor- 
mation on Food. It helps all readers 
understand a crucial problem of 1948 
and the steps that are being taken to 
solve it. 


What YOU Can Do 


Like all special numbers, nearly six 


-months’ thought and planning have 


gone into this one. Subscribers will 


_ agree, we are confident, it was worth — 
|] the time and the effort. Yet, we ask 
eas = ‘more af you than passive agreement. 


SS 


We ask you to help us gain a wider 
audience by distributing copies where 
they will count. 

Single out a few forward looking 
friends and neighbors—teachers and 
their supervisors—high school and 


college students—editors—PTA lead- 


ers—librarians—anyone who deals in. 
Food — church, business and labor 
leaders—members of women’s clubs 
and discussion groups. 

Send them gift copies at the very 


low rate of five or more copies at 40 
cents each. The regular price of this 


number is 50 cents, 


Beiter still, send them gift subscrip- 
tions to Survey Graphic at the special 
introductory rate of 


> Months for $1 


(regularly $4 a year) 


This will include FOOD as long as 
copies are available. 

‘Hundreds of our present subscrib- 
ers, introduced to Survey Graphic 
through gift subscriptions, have come 
to learn why churchman C, Franklin 
Koch holds ~ i 


**Survey Graphic ites ‘the 
gratitude of every socially minded © 
citizen.’ 


Keep in mind that today’s costs 


have limited our print order of this 
issue to a few thousand copies above 


our regular needs. 


- To make sure of YOUR copies, or- 


der now on the convenient form 


es into this number. 
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This is a big country and to furnish 
nation-wide telephone service, the Bell 
System has had to be big for a long 
time. But in the last few years it hasn’t 
been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all records 
and added more than 6,000,000 new tele- 
phones in the past two years, there are 
still about a million orders for service 
that we haven’t been able to fill because 
of lack of equipment, switchboards, 
cable and buildings. Many more Long 
Distance circuits also are needed. 


It will take time and a lot of money 
to make the Bell System big enough for 
the nation’s needs but we’re on our way 
—in a big way—to giving you more and 
better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


BOOKLETS 


FREIGHTERS 


Detailed information on passenger-carrying 
freighters to all parts of the world is now 
available in pocket size shipping directory. 
Hundreds of pleasant trips to Evrope, West 
Indies, etc. "Astonishing how far one may 
journey for $100 to $500,"" says N. Y. Sun. 
Complete: also lists passenger ships, airplane 
fares, etc. For interesting, low cost travel, 
wrap up 25c and mail for "Travelways” to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, Greenlawn 9, 
New York. 


USE MORE 
FOLK SONGS 


The 
_ language of 30 countries. Pocket 


in your program. universal 


Songster samples from 


COOPERATIVE RECREATION SERVICE 


Delaware Ohio 


YOU CAN EASILY MEET THE 
COMING MEAT SHORTAGES 


“150 MEATLESS. DISHES” 


Economical—Nuftritious—Healthful 
Tested recipes for tasty dishes in which 
protein values equal to meat are substi- 
tuted. Nutritionally scientific. Wide variety 
employing meatless substitutes at a great 
saving. Price $1.10 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
a 117 W. 48th Street, New York 
S. Send FREE li i 
health eee Lt AD AAA ide 
een 
Publications of the 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 


William S. Bernard, Ex. Dir. 


Economic Aspects of Immigration (1947) 

Immigration and Population Policy (1947) 

International Migration and One World 
(1948) 


All publications available direct from + 
Committee, 36 West 44th Shae eNes 
York 18, New York 


3 Price 25¢ each 


THE HUMANIST 
A QUARTERLY 


|  25¢ a copy — $1.00 a year 


| - Free with your new subscription a copy of the 
| Chicago Committee on Stparation of Church 
% x State: "Religious Instruction on Time Re- 
wit ased from Public School,"' and packet of — 
other aflels In the face of increasing sec- 
| sncroachment we support the struggle 
jin separation of church and state, 
list of publications. Sample copy of | 


tee 
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oe 
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PAMPHLETS 


SEGREGATION IN EDUCATION 


A factual and graphic presentation in charts 
and pictures of one of the most glaring con- 
tradictions in American democracy. « 

15 cents per copy 


$10 per 100 
$50 per 1,000 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
EDUCATIONAL FUND 
808 Perdido Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


DEBATE! DEBATE! 
“IS MEAT ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH” 


Two outstanding . vegetarian authorities 
aay “NO!” 

Two noted upholders of 
diet say “YES!” 

YOU can decide for yourself by reading 
the complete 20,000 word verbatim ‘report. 


Price $1.10 postpaid. 
LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 


| 117 W. 48th Street, New York 
yess; Send for 


the earnivorous 


free list of progressive 


health books. 


THE NURSING CRISIS 
CAUSES AND CURE 
4 AUTHORITATIVE PAMPHLETS 


will be sent free on request 


American Nurses’ Association, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


_A MUST PAMPHLET FOR 
SURVEY READERS 


SWEDEN’S LABOR PROGRAM 


By Tage Lindbom 
64 pages 35 cents 


“A brilliant, illustrated ‘pamphlet dealing with 
Sweden's program of social planning in be- 
half of democracy and ‘the good fife. 


Read also Mark Starr's stimulating Harvard 
Lecture on Labor Looks At Education—50c 


Write for L.I.D. Book List. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 
2 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Group Work - 
With High School Girls | 


“Leadership for Horizon Clubs 
should be both a comfort and a stimu- 
lant to the hundreds of leaders who are 


crying ‘But what can | do with these 


teenagers?'" says a professor of grou 
work, (35c) 4 


Bd pe . 


"The Horizon Club Program Book 


(for the girls themselves) provides for 
the real life experiences of the girls in- | 
professor pet ; 


volved," says another 
roup work. (70c) 
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PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


| and its Implications for Intern: 


Resources | 


Industrial Relati 
Office of Direc 


“MONEY RAISING, 
HOW TO DO IT" 


Most book yet 
lished. H. Ger- 
linger, The Highlands, Portland, Oregon. 
$3.00—40 per dealers, 


churches, and charitable agencies. Post- 


pub- 


comprehensive 


For sale by author, 1. 


cent off for 


paid. 

PEOPLE'S PAMPHLETS 
‘‘American Needs an Overall Plan’’....... {5c 
“The Economic and Social Council of 

the United Nations’ ..........ss-e0e+: 10c 
“Responsibility for Employment’”......... 10c 


“The People’s Lobby Bulletin’? monthly 
ives the people’s side On economic 
fexuce! PAmOio Oooo tan ODUOe $1.00 per year 


The People’s Lobby, Inc. works for public own- 
ership of natural resources, natural monopolies 
and basic industries and taxation based on 
ability to pay. 


Jas. H. McGill, President 
Benjamin C. Marsh, Secretary, 
Room 31, 810 F St., N.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


NEW DAY ASCENDING 
Fascinating Story 
of 100 years of Interracial work 
by ~ 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSN. 
$3.00 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


20,000 


have subscribed in the last two 
years to the 


AMERICAN VEGETARIAN 


which presents—the creed of Gandhi, Plato, 
Buddha, Shelley, Aristotle, 
Voltaire, Pope, Thoreau and a host of 
other..noted .vegetarians. A monthly publi- 
cation reporting the activities of vegetarian 
groups throughout the world; offering 
recipes; special articles on health; 
many other features. Yearly subscription 
$2.00. Sample copy 25c. 
THE AMERICAN VEGETARIAN 
117 W. 48th Street, New York 


P.S. Send for free list of progressive health + 
: s 


books. ; 


For a basic approach to co-opera- | 
tion between all nations in Euro- | — 

¥ vv i 
pean recovery, read— _ P 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL BASI 
FOR NATIONAL DEVELOPMEN 


Co-operation: A State 
Guiding Principles for 
s for Opt 
Standards, issued by I 


Shaw, Tolstoi, : 


and ~ 


Ws) 
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HARPER BOOKS for Readers of “Survey Graphic’ 


| HOW SHALL WE PAY 
A Handbook FOR EDUCATION? 


for ! Approaches fo the Economics 
S e f | of Education 
ocial Agency 


Administration 


By Elwood Street, Director, Community 


By Seymour E. Harris, Professor of Economics, 


Harvard University 


How can our colleges adequately handle the heavy student 
load now bearing down on their existing facilities? How 


can we reconcile the wider demand for higher education 
Chest and Council of Eastern Fairfield 


County, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


This book should be in the library of 
every social work agency. The only up-to- 
date volume of its kind, it is a compre- 
hensive work book and reference manual 
for all kinds of social work agencies, both 
public and private. Covering the entire 
machinery of administration, it includes 
the work of the board of directors and 
the general executive; governing policies, 
personnel relations, as well as budgeting 
and accounting procedures. No work of 
comparable encyclopedic scope is available 
for social work executives who wish to 
make more efficient and economical the 
entire conduct of their agency. “. ..a 
handbook which should prove of construc- 
tive value . . .’—Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin 

$5.00 


Social Problems 


on the 


Home Front 


_ A Study of 
War-Time Influences 


By Francis E. Merrill, Professor of 
Sociology, Dartmouth College 


Of interest to every teacher of sociology 
and professional social worker, this book 
ts a first-hand, absorbing inquiry into the 
tremendous social problems intensified dur- 
ing and stemming out of World War II. 
Analyzing such disturbing developments as 
increased family disorganization, delin- 
quency, sex offenses, ctime and personal 
maladjustments, the author draws definite 
conclusions as to how a reversal of these 
anti-social trends can be brought about. 
“|. . a scholarly, analytical analysis . 

observant, well-documented commentary.” 
—Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin. $3.50 


with soaring educational costs and declining resources? 
This book is the first complete appraisal of the economic 
dilemma in higher education, Its suggestions for meeting 
the situation ate of importance to everyone interested in 
extending democratic opportunity for college training. $3.00 


WELLSPRINGS OF 
THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Edited by F. Ernest Johnson, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The ever-provocative question: What is the distinctive 
character of America?, is here illuminated by the divers 
concepts of 16 distinguished American scholars. Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, Harold Rugg, Mark Starr, and 
Channing H. Tobias are among the contributors who 
provide in this book a fresh understanding of what as 
Americans we are, and why. $2.50 


FREEDOM AND 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


By Joseph Rosenfarb, Author of 
“The National Labor Policy” 


Can we have personal freedom, administrative effectiveness 
in public and business affairs, and necessary public controls 
of private enterprise? This book faces this problem fully, 
frankly and positively. A penetrating study growing out 
of the author’s long experience in a Federal administrative 
agency, it touches every aspect of the problem—economic, 
political, psychological and spiritual. Its constructive ob- 
servations on how public planning can operate in a free 
and democratic society should be considered by everyone 
interested in preserving the personal integrity of 
the individual in our complex and changing society. 
Coming March 31st. $4.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street, N. Y. 16 
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Does This Letter COMING 
Give You a Lead? SOON 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Vile ee wY yeep iy fie hheajhie —the meaning of America’s 


experience will be discussed 


atte aig A. Ve “y \ age te by the chairman of the Na- — 
Wtaftd ES Her Ate Uae Pebifire keh tional War Labor Board, Wil- 


liam H. Davis. A practical 


el tfle tad EL aap dftrion ad demonstration of INDUS- 
AG: Mhe feed. s th TRIAL PEACE THROUGH 
country. Lie Bingen COLLECTIVE BARGAINING — 
Chfatly auh You Lon fande Arey. will be presented. by Beulah — 
g= 2 W 2 “tle. Amidon. ‘ 

MENTAL HEALTH AND | 
Man does not live by bread alone. . _ WORLD CITIZENSHIP by 
Dr. John R. Rees of London 


Your fri i . e 
our friends and relatives abroad welcome news of social and eco continued alieniorsblaseratee 


; 
nomic developments in America. They know Peace lies in that mental health as plans jell for 
direction. Yet, their precarious currency position does not allow. the UN meeting on this sub- — 
them to import the necessary information. ject under the chairmanship — 

f Dr. Rees. . 
Why not mail them a year’s subscription to Survey Graphic? ae iq 

; Evelyn Seeley’s study of 
Regular rate to foreign countries, $4.50. Special gift rate, pro- CHILD ADOPTION based on | 

vided you use the coupon below—$3. Maryland’s new statutes which 

*s best. 
If you prefer, we will select a school or library in any country ak Mareen peu rt 
: : nace é Kathryn Close, focusing on 
you name to receive your gift subscription. In this way hundreds 4 
” Fs the other end of life’s span, 
may come to understand those forces in the USA which are now . 

_——— at work for the betterment of mankind. Wenn Onnerey rises 
eh. Bm | THE SPOTLIGHT —current — 
wes i In any event, we will send an air mail notice of your gift, if you efforts to keep old folks” in 
desire. Payment may be postponed for 30 days. But prompt order- thegetreans of} cOmmnanity alg 
Age ing is advisable so the subscription may begin with ee special Louisiana’s Grambling Col- — 

ops number on FOOD. lege for Teachers has contrib- 
Dea! | uted to the betterment of race — 

* no nennnnnnnnnnnnn nnn nnnnannennnnnnnnnennennnnnnnee relations in a unique way. - 

aed ‘ i You will want to read about — 

_ SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3,.N.Y, : it in Blake Clark’s COMMON — 


as 


os Pisiee. send a one year gift subscription, beginning March 1948, to the personedi SENSE COLLEGE. | vane Bs 
low at the special foreign gift rate of es (Any country) Of enclose payment in | , 
I ba I will pay in 30 days . deze tal Notify recipient of gift mentioning my | 


a 
fee. 


Among Ourselves 


aes IN ouR “CALLING AMER- 
ICA” series, this Graphic special is in- 
scribed: 


—to tidewater colonists who made much 
of Indian corn, turkeys, potatoes, cran- 
berries, pumpkins in their Thanksgivings; 
then passed them on to all mankind; 

—to woodsmen who cleared black soil; 
sod-busters who opened up the prairies; 
—to Johnny Appleseed whose precious 
sacks gave the Middle West its orchards, 
a harbinger of Burbanks and Wallaces, of 
county agents, erosion experts and the rest; 
—to the inventors who from reapers to 
tractors, combines, elevators, and flour 
mills, supplied tools for vast harvests. — 


, 


CLOSER IN, WE CAN WELL INSCRIBE IT: 


—to Herbert H. Lehman of New York who, 
as ditector general of UNRRA, projected 
relief and rehabilitation in World War: II. 
' Member of the board of Survey Associates, 
we hail his 70th birthday this month. 
—to Edward T. Devine who, called to San, 
Francisco by fire and earthquake, set the 
pattern of Red Cross work in coping with 
civilian disasters—later applying it to war 
time refugees in France and Italy. Iowa 
born, a ranking leader in social work 
since the 90’s, one of our founders and 
first editor of The Survey—his death at 80 
last month is an intimate loss to us. 
—to Samuel S. Fels, manufacturer, long 
time member of Survey Associates, recipi- 
ent of this year’s Bok Award for outstand- 
ing services to Philadelphia. At 88, his 
institute for creative medical research in 
nutrition has been enhanced and_ incor- 
porated in Temple University. 


—to Herbert Hoover, food strategist of 
~ World War I at home—and abroad from 


; 

| IN A WIDER ARC OUR INSCRIPTION RUNS: 

: 

es ! 
Belgium to the Volga; ace appraiser of 


human needs-in World War II and after. 


-—to Simon Lubin, American founder of 


at Rome. — 


i 


-—to the organizers of American voluntary 


Chamberlain, our chairman. . 
Richard J. Allen, now key executive 
USA overseas relief and his ARC proto- 


the International Institute of Agriculture 


oversea relief and their coordinator, Joseph 


nest P. Bicknell, who from 2 itis hig mcieeeGeeet Barre 
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‘Contributing editors: 


A first on the Agenda 
of the postwar world. 


F Qk) D 


The call that reaches 
Americans from overseas. 


Foreword by the Editor 


¢¢ 
G IVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD.” 

. Nineteen centuries have come and gone since 
this prayer was first voiced for all mankind. Today, 
spoken in a hundred tongues, it has become a great 
charge on human concern “to match world hunger with 
world food.” 

We have all heard calls echoing it in the name of 
undernourished bodies, of parched fields and demolished 
livelihoods. We have heard them in terms not only of 
misery and hopelessness but of reserves and initiatives 
that stricken people can bring to bear themselves. And 
more and more, we have heard calls in the name of 
young lives and ancient liberties, of mutual aid, economic 
revival, and renewed footholds for democracy. 

Postwar moves of the United States in response to 
such calls haye encountered ominous clashes abroad bod- 
ing new war and divided counsels at home as to roads 
to abiding peace. Thus our European Recovery Program 
has been espoused and criticized, alike, as a means to 
block Communist domination of Western Europe. More, 
here and overseas, it has been challenged as a counter 
stroke by New World capitalism to dominate the Old. 

There is another approach, rooted in Roosevelt’s call 
for a modern delivéerance—for a new freedom in ‘the 
Atlantic Charter: Freedom from Want. Thus President 
Truman’s call on our granaries last fall was to meet 
ravages where drought had compounded Nazi conquest. 

From the first, Americans generally rallied to the con- 
ception that through the Marshall Plan we should hold 
out help to hard pressed peoples of Western Europe, so 
that they can get back on their feet, and choose their way 
of life untrammeled by foreign coercion or the compul- 
‘sions Of hunger. Here were peoples from whom our 


freedoms sprang, and as Secretary Stimson put it, we ' 


could neither stand apart nor desert every principle by 
_ which we claim to live. 

One ground urged for unilateral action was that 
habitual vetoes in the UN Security Council would shelve 
‘such succor. At this date, with the Marshall Plan still 
hanging fire in Congress, the call on Americans, as I 
hear it, is to see that help gets through now by the one 
instrumentality which holds out hope that it will not be 
too little and too late. And thereafter see that help 
‘administered hews to Secretary Marshall’s aim directed 
“not against any country or doctrine, but against hunger, 
_ desperation, chaos.” 


ve 1TH CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND PALESTINE DIVIDING THE 
headlines last month, it may seem out of focus to put 
food high on the agenda of postwar concern. But to plan 
peace and not reckon with food is to build on quicksand. 


Of all the capitals of Central Europe, Prague, in Presi- 
dent Benes’ words, has had “historic ties with Western 
civilization.” A majority of the coalition cabinet accepted 
the Anglo-French invitation to Paris last year to study 
the Marshall Plan—and then rescinded it under prompt- 
ing from Moscow. This deviation may have set going 
the chain of external and internal pressures which in 
February wrote off the independence of the Republic. 
While Communist inspired strikes in France and Italy 
failed last fall, inflation and high prices had been their 
allies, and so long as this tinder for discontent continues, 
Paris and Rome will be on tenterhooks. 


T HE GRIEVOUS PRELUDE TO PARTITION IN PALESTINE LAY 
in Nazi persecution and extermination of European Jews. 
Came the British White Paper, spurred by Arab unrest, 
which shut off their haven of rescue; and since then the 
banking up of homeless refugees, stripped of their means 
of livelihood and stopped in their tracks. 

In the foreground was the promised “homeland” of 
this and an earlier exodus. With his Egyptian granaries 
stocked in fat years ready for the lean, Joseph was the 
prototype of food conservationists everywhere, and espe- 
cially of the modern engineers and agriculturists who 
helped Jewish settlers turn wasteland into gardens. 


For erosion can be as deadly as war and Europe is by 
no means the only continent where hunger presses on 
life and health. This spring the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (UN) holds a conference at Baguio, in 
the Philippines, concerned with shortages in the staff of 
life for half Asia—rice. ; 


Last month, at Cairo, a similar conference brought 
together representatives from countries in the Near East, 
not to plan Arab League-Zionist clashes, but to consider 
as never before what irrigation can bring to desert 
country; how ancient husbandry can be advanced. 


In these regional projects we have glimpses of the 
worldwide terrain of the FAO—of its evangel of food 
in the name of peace and plenty and good will among 
men. 

Two of FAO’s pioneers begin and close this special 
number—Sir John Boyd Orr and Viscount Bruce. And 
in the pages between their articles others explore: 

The World Food Crisis: the facts and their import. 

American response: public and private, to overseas 
needs. 

Paradox at home: bumper crops, food rationed by 
poverty. ; 

Collective action: through and throughout the United 
Nations.-—PauL KeELtoce 


Cher 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL LOOKS AT THE RATION 


Sir John Boyd Orr, whose task as chief executive of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization is to meet the world’s need for food, faces a typical European meal. 
Here before him are bread, a bit of margarine, cabbage, and a potato, 600 calories out 
of a day’s allowance of 1800—nothing to smile at, nothing to build health and strength. 


Science Service 


SURVEY 


Can Mankind Make Good? 


The answer depends on our supplying the world’s paramount food 


need, says the Director General of UN’s Food and Agriculture Organization. 


NG ie WHICH CANNOT 
provide the primary necessities 
of life for its people is one which can- 
not endure. 

The most urgent material need of 
the world today is food. Prolonged 
hunger causes social and political un- 
rest, and hinders cooperation, not 
only between nations, but even with- 
in nations. 

Already the fear of another war 
casts its shadow on mankind. States- 
men are finding difficulties in laying 
the foundations of permanent world 
peace. This is probably due to the 
fact that so-much attention is being 
given to the fixing of boundaries and 
other matters that favor an atmos- 
phere of distrust and disillusionment 
and tend to divide nations. But man 
and his governments have their eyes 
on the wrong goal. Hunger is at the 
heart of the world’s troubles. Unless 
_ people are fed, the best treaties and 

agreements can come to nothing. 
Hungry people cannot be satisfied by 
anything but food. 

Not more than 20 to 25 percent of 
the population of the world enjoy 
food, shelter, and clothing on a health 
standard and have the environment 
needed to promote intellectual and 
cultural development. Today _ the 
masses who have never enjoyed the 
environmental conditions necessary 
for a full life are realizing more and 
more that the poverty which has 
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cramped their existence is no longer 
Necessary; it was not ordained by 
God that they should be born to poy- 
erty and be content with poverty as 
their lot in life. In Europe, men will 
no longer tolerate seeing land going 
out of cultivation while their children 
lack food, or factories idle while their 
families live huddled together in dis- 
ease-ridden slums. 

But it is in the underdeveloped 
countries that the greatest adjustment 
must and will take place. Nations 
which for long have been apathetic 
and resigned to their sufferings are 
becoming as dynamic as the Euro- 
peans. There is an upsurge of a new 


‘vitality among peoples who have long 
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Honors from Holland 


The Senate of the Lanbour- 
whoogeschool, Wageningen, the 
Netherlands, has nominated Sir 
John Boyd Orr for the honorary 
degree of Doctor: of Agricultural 
Sciences—the first foreigner to re- 
ceive such recognition, To quote: 

“We honor in you not only the 
successful research-scientist, but 
also the crusader who has con- 
vinced the world that the food 
necessary to feed mankind has 
never been produced before, and 
that no rise in the economic and 
social level of the world is pos: 


sible before this food is produced.” 
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been forced into an inferior status. 
These peoples, who account for more 
than half of the population of the 
world, will no longer meekly endure 
their poverty and misery. 

Even in the best fed countries, be- 
tween 20 to 30 percent of the popu- 
jation lack food on a health standard, 
and in the underdeveloped countries 
much of the population, even before 
the war, suffered from lack of food 
and at times from actual starvation. 
If sufficient food is to be produced to 
feed all mankind on a health stand- 
ard, there must be a great expan- 
sion of agriculture in all countries. 
Even in the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the two best fed 
countries among the great nations, 
the production of the more expensive 
foods—animal products, fruits, and 
vegetables—will need to be increased 
from 15 percent in the case of some 
to as much as 75 percent in the case 
of others. Taking the world as a 
whole, the production of the more 
expensive foods would need to be 


nearly doubled. 


We would need to increase produc- 
tion of even the cheapest foods. 
When the economists and politicians 
of the world were wrestling with the 
desperate problem of a glut of wheat, 
there were a hundred million people 
in India who were hungry. To in- 
crease food production to feed the 
people of the world on a_ health 
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standard would bring prosperity to 
an expanding agriculture and prevent 
a slump such as occurred after the 
first world war. 

This would affect other industries. 
The necessary food could not be pro- 
duced without an enormous quantity 
of industrial products—not only agri- 
cultural implements and_ fertilizers, 
but also, for example, capital equip- 
ment for irrigation and flood control 
and for improved means of transport- 
ing and storing food. Then the food 
will not be produced unless the man 
on the land has a standard of living 
comparable to that of workers en- 
gaged in other industries. The price 
offered must be sufficient to provide 
such a standard. This will offer an 
expanding market for consumer 
goods needed by that half of the 
world’s population engaged in pri- 
mary production, which in turn will 
help the highly industrialized coun- 
tries to maintain that full employ- 
ment which is so essential for eco- 
nomic and social stability. 


A WORLD FOOD PLAN BASED ON HU- 
man needs will help solve the prob- 
lem of social unrest and antagonism 
to the existing economic system. Men 
will know that their desire to be 
lifted out of poverty and misery is 
being fulfilled —that they can look 
forward to a future in which their 
children will be able to enjoy the full 
life which in the past has been lim- 
ited to a relatively small minority, 
They will feel that they have an op- 
portunity to use all their creative 
faculties and are an essential part of 
a great community helping to build 
a new world of peace and plenty. 

International cooperation to this 
end will help also to allay the enmity 
and bitterness of the people of the 
undeveloped countries who feel that 
they have been exploited for the bene- 
fit of the so-called “master races,” 
If the wealthy, highly industrialized 
countries and the poorer, undeveloped 
countries work together on a world 
food plan, the latter will feel that 
they are partners on an equal basis in 
creating the new wealth needed for 
the promotion of the welfare of all 
nations. 

The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations was 
established to enable nations to work 
together in carrying out a world food 


plan. FAO was intended by the peo- 
ples who created it to be the spear- 
head of a really broad international 
movement which would begin with 
increasing food production and con- 
sumption, thus initiating the general 
drive for an expanding economy at 
the point where it can best be initia- 
ted—with the basic necessities of life. 

These are the lines along which 
human society must evolve for its 
own safety. In the second world 
war, President Roosevelt enunciated: 
the doctrine of the four freedoms for 
all men as the main objective of in- 
ternational policy and as the only 
foundation for world peace. Mr. 
Roosevelt. and Winston Churchill 
later elaborated these principles in the 
Atlantic Charter. Then President 
Roosevelt proposed that the first ac- 
tion for peace by the United Nations 
should be a world cooperative move- 
ment for the abolition of want, 
beginning with want of food. 

The specialized agencies of the 
United Nations were established to 
enable nations to cooperate in apply- 
ing science to the development of the 
natural resources of the earth for the 
benefit of the people of all countries. 
The future of our civilization de- 
pends upon the success of these or- 
ganizations in developing action 
programs and in getting the nations 
to cooperate to carry them through. 


lee TWO WORLD’ WARS MARKED THE 
convulsive end of an era. The 
atomic bomb which fell in Hiro- 
shima was both the death knell of 
a passing age and the herald of the 
birth of a new age. This crisis in our 
civilization is due to modern science, 
which has advanced more in the last 
forty years than in the previous two 
thousand years. The great forces 
which science has let loose are push- 
ing man into the new age for which 
he is ill prepared, morally and in- 
tellectually. 

The issue which he must now face 
is whether he will use science to de- 


stroy human society, or realize that 
the only hope of survival is the ac- 
ceptance of the futility of war, and 
effective cooperation among nations 
to build a new civilization in which 
man can attain a level of physical 
and spiritual well-being beyond the 
dreams of the Utopians. 

The United Nations Assembly and 
its organizations marks the beginning 
of cooperation. Some are beginning to 
despair because the high hopes for 
the success of this “Parliament of 
Man” are not being fulfilled. But 
we must remember that selfish na- 
tional interests and ambitions and 
racial hatreds still persist. It will be 
a long time before these are eradi- 
cated from human society and re- 
placed by a more enlightened outlook 
which will make for better under- 
standing and: friendship between goy- 
ernments. But the assembly - still 
meets and functions, however im- 
perfectly. Its violent debates are ‘what 
might be expected when mankind is 
in the throes of the birth of a new 
era. 

While the assembly is holding gov- 
ernments together at the top level, the 
specialized agencies can begin to 
build a new world from the bottom 
upward. The world food plan put 
forward by FAO affords an oppor- 
tunity for cooperation at a level where | 
political and ideological differences 
are not so acute. Here is the be- 
ginning of international cooperation 
which can gradually come to embrace 
all nations. Such collaboration on 
concrete measures of benefit to all 
can lay the foundation on which 
there will rise some form of world 


government to regulate international 
affairs. 


Flepeaes GOVERNMENTS, MAY DIS- 
agree at present, the people of all 


countries, when not poisoned by 


political propaganda, demand the 
cooperation of governments in build- 
ing the world of peace and prosperity 
which science has made possible. The 
magnificent effort of the people of 
the United States and others else- 
where in proportion to their resources 
in relieving the misery of their fel- 
low men in other countries is an 
indication of the inherent good will 
of the people of all countries. It: is 


that inherent decency in human na- 


ture which makes it certain that man 


will make good and that his child- 


ren will inherit the New Earth. 
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The Man and His Message 


An intimate portrait of Sir John Boyd Orr—Scottish scientist and practical 
farmer who has been rousing the world’s conscience with his Gospel of Food. 


“ae HAT IS THE FIRST COSMIC VOICE 
I have heard since the Roose- 
velt of 1941.” This is what an Ameri- 
can radio producer remarked after 
hearing Sir John Boyd Orr at the 
microphone, The radio man knew 
nothing, or almost nothing, of Orr, or 
of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations of 
which since its inception he has been 
director general. 

Sir John was talking “off the cuff’; 
he had an uncompromising Scots 
accent, few radio graces, and an un- 
tutored radio manner. But he had 
that rare quality of the “cosmic voice” 
which the American defined as “the 
voice which makes people everywhere 
say “That’s just how I feel’ or “That’s 
just what I believe.” 

It is not the Churchill voice, or 
manner, with rolling periods and the 
drum-beat to action. It is not the 
Roosevelt voice of the exhortative 
phase but the Roosevelt of 1941 who 
uncannily awoke the response of his 
world listeners by identifying himself 
with their mood, with their sense of 
fair play, and with their commonalty. 
When one comes to analyze the qual- 
ity, whether in Roosevelt, leading the 
world, or in Orr, trying to convert 
the world, one finds that it is perhaps 
less a matter of the man than of the 
message. 

In Orr these are practically insep- 
arable because he is the living em- 
bodiment of his message. For he is 
essentially a simple man with a simple 
gospel. It is just as simple as “Food is 
_ grown to be eaten” or “The hungry 
are to be fed.” That can be expanded 
into volumes; it can set the economists 
tearing their hair; it can silence states- 
men and confound politicians. Ex- 
perts have analyzed it in a library of 
theses and treatises; other experts have 
said that it is impossible; and all these 
experts—because the message cannot 
be gainsaid—have been told by Sir 
John that their job is essentially to 
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—By the science editor of the 
News Chronicle, London; member, 
editorial staff of the New States- 
man and Nation; and one of two 
British members of the National 
Association of Science Writers 
(U. S.). His most recent assign- 
ment was as a delegate to UNESCO 
at last fall’s meeting in Mexico 
City. 

He worked closely with Sir John 
Orr in his nutrition crusade, was 
special adviser at the Famine Con- 
ference in Washington in May, 
1946, and at FAO conferences 
that September in Copenhagen and 
again in Geneva in 1947. 
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make the impossible possible. Why? 
Because the scientists cant tell them 
how and the people of the world de- 
mand it. 

Both the Scotch burr and the “cos- 
mic” quality of Orr’s voice are en- 
hanced by its reverberating honesty 
and microphone sincerity. Like his 
personality in the flesh, it “gets you.” 

Orr “got me” in 1931. I had gone 
to Aberdeenshire on a duty assign- 
ment which was not particularly ex- 
citing. I had been told that I ought 
to be showing an active interest in 
animal nutrition—“menus for pigs” as 
I flippantly described it—and that the 
man I ought to see was Dr. John 
Boyd Orr, of whom I had never 
heard. I was not unique; few people 
had in fact heard of Orr at that time, 
outside scientific circles in which he 
had established an unquestioned pre- 
eminence in his own sphere. His 
academic distinctions actually include 
degrees from universities of three con- 
tinents and fellowships of a dozen 
learned societies. 

At the Rowett Institute at Bucks- 
burn, I was to be received by a re- 


-ticent—I might say truculent—Scots- 


man, who showed me around his lab- 


‘oratories with not very good grace 


and, as I pointed out to him over cof- 
fee afterwards, with an obvious chip 


on his shoulder. Then he told me 
what the chip was. 

There was the quality of an Old 
Testament prophet about him then 
and there still is. On that Aberdeen- 
shire hilltop he expounded to me the 
articles of his faith. Years later at the 
Famine Conference in Washington in 
May of 1946, he came to the end of 
his speech before the exhausted dele- 
gates. Afterward he asked me what 
I thought of it. “John,” I said, “I have 
liked it better every time I have heard 
it since that day at Bucksburn sixteen 
years ago.” Of course it is not the 
same speech, but his is the same con- 
stant theme. And it is the constancy 
of the man to his theme, resisting the 
expediency of politics and the cynical 
“realism” of economics, which is his 
embattled strength. 


Ee JOB AS DIRECTOR OF THE RoWETT 
Institute was to convince farmers of 
the value of nutrition. “That is easy,” 
he said then, “because we can prove 
that it pays a dividend in terms of 
their flocks and herds. But I can’t 
interest them in the nutrition of their 
ain bairns, let alone the bairns of 
other people.” And that was the chip 
on his shoulder. His concern was 
with human beings. He said: 


Think of it! A thousand million peo- 
ple in the world who never have enough 
to eat—not only the famine-threatened 
millions but all the other countless mil- 
lions, who short of starvation, have 
never known what real health means. 
And a thousand million peasants and 


farmers in poverty because they can’t 


produce the food the hungry need, or if 
they do, face ruin, because of something 
called “overproduction.” The world can 
produce the food. the people need. 


“Think of the dividend that they would 


pay not only in the prosperity of farm- 
ers but in human well-being. 


But nutritional self-sufficiency for 
one country could only be at the ex- 
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pense of other countries. It could only 
be done, as he recognized even then, 
on a world scale. 

There on that hilltop he preached 
what he has since been trying to put 
into practice — an Old Testament 
prophet talking the New Testament 
language of the brotherhood of man. 
But a prophet with his feet solidly on 
the ground. 


) WAS BORN TO THE ROLE. HE 
comes from a family of Covenanters, 
those religious insurgents who were 
harried, persecuted, and martyred for 
their faith. He was born in the Cov- 
enanting countryside of Kilmaurs in 
Ayrshire in the Burns country of 
western Scotland. He was intended 
for the church. His father, a small 
landowner, or “Bonnet Laird,” was a 
lay theologian who meant his eldest 
son to “wag his pow in the pulpit.” 
He intended his son to become a min- 
ister of the “Wee Free Kirk,” those 
independents within the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church. To that end, John 
Boyd Orr went to Glasgow Univer- 
sity and took his M.A. in preparation 
for his divinity course. 

Being of an inquiring mind, he 
took a zoology course on the side 
just to see what was in all this Dar- 
win business. It convinced him of 
two things—that he might be a good 
biologist and that he could never be 
a good preacher. He decided to go 
in for medicine and, “to work his way 
through the varsity,” he took a job 
as a teacher at Saltcoats in Ayrshire 
and then returned to take his medical 
degree. His contemporaries agree that 
had he chosen he could have had a 
brilliant career as a practitioner. 
Again he chose differently. What he 
saw as an interne, walking the hos- 
pital wards, and what he saw in the 
slums of Glasgow converted him to a 
research career. The science of nutri- 
tion was beginning to emerge and he 
joined the pioneers. 

In 1914, John Boyd Orr, M.A., 
M.D., DSc., with glittering worldly 
prizes before him, was offered the job 
of directing the first animal nutrition 
research department which was being 
established at Aberdeen. _The salary 
j was £380 a year; the laboratory was 
pT oe cellar in Marischall College. 
Then came World War I. Orr won 

f the DS.O. and MC. (twice) for brav- 
ery under fire. (Don’t ask him for 
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his citations; he’ll tell you he has lost 
them!) Then he transferred to the 
navy. When peace came he shed his 
rank and his honors and went back 
to his £380 a year in Aberdeen. 

From that cellar grew a veritable 
township of research—the cluster of 
institutions and farm lands making 
up the Rowett Research Institute in 
which the genius of Orr revealed it- 
self not only in scientific exploration 
but in an incredible capacity for per- 
suading hard-boiled people that re- 
search is'a “good thing.” Rowett, who 
gave his name to it, was a port wine 
importer whom Orr met at dinner. 
The thousand acre Duthie Experi- 
mental Farm, one of the finest in the 
world, was endowed by one of the 
toughest Scottish cattle breeders. The 
Reid Library, on which Orr based the 
Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition, 
was the generous gift of a penny- 
conscious Aberdeen lawyer. The 
Strathcona Club, the impressive Hall 
of Residence (where scientists gather 
from all over the world) was snow- 
balled from a casual cheque from 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
grandson of the great builder of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. By Orr’s 
hardheaded. business acumen the ex- 
perimental farm is a paying proposi- 
tion, supporting itself and its experi- 
ments. 


ee THE Rowerr INstITUTE IN THE 
middle twenties an expedition was 
sent out to East Africa. Its assign- 
ment was to study the wasted pas- 
tures of the Masai and Kikuyu tribes 
and the effect on the native herds. 
But the doctor in Orr added to that 
mission medical experts to study the 
human effects as well. The report of 
that investigation is one of the classics 
of nutritional literature. For the Masai 
are a warrior tribe of meat-eaters and 
blood-drinkers — the carnivores — and 
the Kikuyu are cereal-eaters and milk- 
drinkers. The study of comparative 
diseases resulted in a massive group 
investigation in social medicine. 

Orr, however, realized that he did 
not need to go to darkest Africa for 
group studies in malnutrition. His 
next “expedition” was to darkest Scot- 
land. He went among the underpaid 
and underprivileged miners of Lan- 
arkshire. There in the villages which 
crouch in the shadows of the slag- 
heaps, he fed two hundred children 
of the miners’ community for a year 
experimentally and, as he says, they 


grew and blossomed before his very 
eyes. That was important—but no- 
body heeded. So it was little wonder 
that the Orr of 1931 had a “chip on 
his shoulder.” 

Then he made a decision which in 
those unregenerate days threatened his 
status as a scientist. He decided on 
what was to become the “Food, 
Health, and Income” survey. There . 
were those who said that it was un- 
dignified for a Fellow of the august 
and rarified Royal Society to get 
mixed up in politics and economics. 
Orr, however, had no qualms. All 
that his years in nutritional research 
had taught him was that when people 
were hungry they needed food; that 
when they were malnourished they 
needed good food. ‘Textbooks did not 
have the answer to that. Laboratory 
researches merely underlined the ob- 
vious. Vitamins, calories, mineral in- 
dices were to Orr the jargon of frus- 
tration in an old society which refused 
to understand. He staked his auth- 
ority as an eminent natural scientist, 
in extending his researches from the 
laboratory to the social complex. 


fb RESULT OF HIS NATIONWIDE IN- 
quiry was political dynamite. It . 
showed that in the Britain of the mid- 
dle Thirties fifty per cent of the popu- , 
lation did not have an income which 
would guarantee them a diet adequate 
to health. The operative word, the 
word that mattered, is “guarantee.” A 
good housewife, a family with a gar- 
den, or people in the country, could 
“get by” but half of the people were 
living below what shipping men 
would call the Plimsoll line of health. 
And the bottom four and a half mil- 
lion—the families of the unemployed 
—were definitely undernourished. _ 
It was in 1934 that Orr announced 
his findings from the platform of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In.the general elec- 
tion: of the following year every par- 
liamentary candidate had to face the 
challenge of these facts. Economists 
and statisticians tried to pull them to 
pieces and succeeded only in confirm- 
ing them. The academies shuddered 
but joined the Committee against 
Malnutrition. The government. was 
outraged but it knighted John Boyd. 


- Orr. 


Thirteen years ago, at Abehdeen in: 4 
1935, Sir John received a telegram | 7 


which adapted the remark of Bishop 


Latimer as the faggots burned around 
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him and Bishop Ridley at Oxford. 
The telegram read “Be of good cheer, 
Brother Orr, for we have this day 
lighted in Geneva such a candle, as 
by God’s grace, shall never be put 
out.” It was signed “Stanley Bruce 
and Frank McDougall.” 

This was a way-mark in the career 
of John Orr. It meant that his work, 
so far confined to Britain, was being 
extended throughout the world. The 
signers hailed from the South Pacific. 
Now special adviser at FAO, Mc- 
Dougall was an old associate of Orr’s 
and economic adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Australia. Stanley Bruce, 
long time Australian premier and 
now Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, 
chairman of the World Food Council, 
was then Australian delegate to the 
League of Nations. That day he had 
carried a resolution which established 
a Mixed Commission of the League 
of Nations which, as he had said, was 
to “marry” food and agriculture. This 
was the progenitor of FAO. Under 
this commission was set up the Tech- 
nical Committee of World Nutrition- 
ists, on which Orr served. 

As a result, enquiries patterned af- 
ter the “Food, Health and Income” 
model were carried out in League 
countries and in the United States. 


The American survey was initiated by © 


Henry Wallace, then Secretary of 
Agriculture. This was to confirm in 
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Sir John, the practical farmer on his own soil, inspects flocks which 
survived the disastrous winter blizzards and summer droughts of 1947 


the richest country in the world the 
pattern of Orr’s British results. Again, 
50 percent were underprivileged and 
again 10 percent were definitely mal- 
nourished. The revelations in other 
countries were even more disquieting. 


S O THE WORLD BEGAN TO COME ALIVE 


to the significance of nutrition in 
terms of human and social values. 
These enquiries were more important 
than the monographs which they pro- 
duced. The common denominator of 
hunger made all men kin. Man by 
force of facts was made his brother’s 
keeper. Famine was no longer “an 
act of God,” in a world in which 
human ingenuity and common pur- 
pose could by cooperation satisfy the 
people’s needs. Scientific fact had be- 
come the challenge to the world’s 
conscience. A child who died in the 
kennels of Calcutta became as urgent 
a reproach as a famished child left in 
an entry on Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

Orr continued his work in Britain 
and in the international field. It 
helped to create the “climate” which 
produced without social stress or po- 
litical dispute the British rationing 
system at the outbreak of war. 
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basis of rationing in terms of human 
needs and well-being had already been 
defined and accepted. That system 
(with Orr on the Cabinet’s Technical 
Committee) brought Britain through 
a six-year war healthier than when it 
entered it. The consumption of nu- 
tritional essentials had been leveled 
up and leveled down. The poor were 
better fed; the rich were none the 
worse for being less well fed. 

In 1942 Sir John Boyd Orr came 
traveling quietly to the United States. 
He did not go as a VIP but he saw 
Very Important People and prepared 
the ground for the Hot Springs Con- 
ference at which Roosevelt’s call for 
“Freedom from Want” was to be ex- 
amined in terms of Ways and Means. 
(He returned from that trip to find 
that his nineteen - year-old only son 
had been lost in action with the 
RAF.) Orr was not allowed to go 
to that conference. There were gov- 
ernment departments at Whitehall 
which barred him as “unorthodox.” 

Nevertheless, the irrepressible Scot 
appeared at Hot Springs — as a 
shadow. A film, “The World of 
Plenty,” had been made defining the 
universal problem and embodying 
Orr’s solution—a world community 


coda which food and agriculture were 
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factors in the same equation; in 
which reason and commonsense pre- 
vailed over speculation, over slumps, 
and over selfishness; in which the 
paradox of hunger amid plenty was 
resolved. 

In the closing sequence of this film 
Orr, in full close-up, declares his faith 
and issues his challenge. When that 
face, rugged as though it had been 
whittled with a jack-knife, or carved 
on Easter Island, thrust forward from 
the screen, the delegates at Hot 
Springs arose and cheered. 

His stablemate, McDougall, was to 
remain and carry on the work there 
through the preparatory phase of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
which the conference had projected 
and which was to meet eventually in 
October 1945, at Quebec. 

In the interval Sir John Orr had 
become Independent M.P. for the 
Scottish Universities, to carry his cru- 
sade onto the floor of the House of 
Commons. When the British Delega- 
tion for Quebec was announced, Orr, 
‘the father of it all, was not a mem- 
ber. He was invited a few days be- 
fore its departure to join it as techni- 
cal adviser. In that capacity he made 
one speech at the Quebec conference. 

After that speech, he went off on a 
solitary climb to the Heights of 
Abraham and again the motif of the 
Old Testament prophet recurs. For a 
conference deputation, like Elders of 

the Congregation, followed the 
prophet to the mountain top and led 
him back to make him director 
general by acclamation. 


jaf oe THE FLAGS OF FORTY-FIVE 
_ nations this doctor - scientist - farmer 
ca raised his hand and took the interna- 
_ tional oath. He renounced ail alle- 
giance except to the peoples of the 
_ world, owning fealty to no govern- 
‘ment, since UN was still unborn, 
7” _ becoming the first World Citizen. 
ae yaa) From the outset, however, Orr 
rie ay ee a that the charter which 
____ he had been given did not satisfy him. 
ad been created as a fact-find- 
ads sory organization. Its 
were restricted to investiga- 


“The people are crying out for 
bread,” said Orr, bitterly, “and we are 
to offer them pamphlets.” His aim 
has always been a_ supra - national 
agency rather than an inter-govern- 
mental body. He wants to set food 
above politics. To him, as he has of- 
ten said, FAO is a prototype depart- 
ment of the World State. 

In January 1946, the United Nations 
Assembly met in London. In those 
days political rancor was less bitter 
and national alignments less men- 
acing. There were two preoccupations 
— the atom bomb and imminent 
famine. The assembly called for in- 
tervention in the threatened famine 
situation, an international inquiry and 
conference. ‘ 

With a courage which lesser men 
call folly, Orr staked the future of his 
infant organization. He cabled the 
president of the assembly, offering its 
services and announcing that he was 
calling the conference at: Washington. 
His experts in four months assembled 
facts and presented there for the first 
time in history a disinterested ap- 
praisal of the world food situation. As 
director general he had invited to 
Washington ten nations, leading pro- 
ducers and consumers. Twenty-three 
nations turned up at the Famine Con- 
ference. 


4 Fe CONFERENCE WAS A HEARTENING 
experience. Of course there were the 
usual political speeches “for the rec- 
ord.” But once the delegates had got. 
those out of their systems and resolved 
themselves into commissions, they be- 
came experts—denationalized experts 
—examining stark facts and figures, 
and agreeing on common action. 
Credit is never given for what does 
not happen. As time went on, famine 
of the expected magnitude did not 
occur. 7 i3f 
Out of that conference, however, 
Orr got his chance. Confronted very 
genuinely with the threat of famine, 
the delegates at Washington — prop- 


erly inspired by Orr—demanded that 


steps should be taken to prevent any 
recurrence of the situation. As an in- 


_terim measure they created the Inter- 


national Emergency Food Council 
which, on the basis of FAO assess- 
ments, 


Uae 


the direc 


ment would allocate available food | 
among the natio y instructe 


iving himself instructions. 


he produced his World Food Board 


proposals at the first annual Confer- 


And, 
dutifully obedient to his own behests, 


ence of the Food and Agricultural Or- | 


ganization at Copenhagen in 1946. 
The next year at Geneva (Septem- 
ber 1947), Orr was given a modifica- 
tion of that board by an interim com- 
mission headed. by Viscount Bruce. 
Apart from the reluctance of nations 


to concede even that fraction of sov- — 
ereignty which the conception of a— 
World Board demanded, the world ~ 


currency situation had made the idea 
of a Food Fund impracticable — at 


least for the time being. Hence the 


© 


member states of FAO agreed at 
Geneva to the concept ‘of a World 
Food Council, accepting his basic 
principles, but inter-governmental in 
character. That is now in being. Orr, 
the realist-cum-idealist, has accepted it 
as a substantial advance—but only an 
advance—toward the goal of a supra- 
national organization which, regard- 
less of national self-interest, would 
have powers and resources to match 
world needs with world food. 


S. AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-SEVEN, THIS 
tired but redoubtable Scot has still an 
unfinished crusade on his hands. 


Twice he has wanted to retire from, 


the FAO as director general; twice he 
has been “drafted.” It is not in the 


nature of the man to give up the 
fight. 


Only Lady Orr and his closest in- 


timates realize what the struggle has 
meant to him. He is consumed with 
fires which at his age are not easily 


replenished. Behind a dour exterior 
there is an emotional stress which is _ 
all the greater because it is concealed. 


Only on rare occasions does the vol- 
cano erupt. And when it does there 
are seismic disturbances. After one 
such occasion at Geneva, an awestruck 
New World delegate said to me, “He 
has the fire of Ged in his belly and 


‘ 
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Clinton Anderson, Sir John, and Fiorello LaGuardia at the Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, Washington, May 1946 


In Orr’s case the “prophet without 
honor” does not hold. Scotland re- 
gards him as her greatest living son. 
She heaps honors upon him. At one 
moment, the director general of FAO 
found himself in the embarrassing po- 
sition of being elected in his absence 
to the offices of both lord rector and 
chancellor of Glasgow University. 
The first honor is by vote of the stu- 
dents, the second, the highest in the 
university, is by vote.of the graduates. 


No man ever has held, or ever can 
hold, both and Orr had to resign the 
Lom Rectorship. 


‘ 


lo. A DISPENSATION WHICH IS RARE IN 
international affairs today, FAO has 
had a director general, one who is 
tailored to the job, one whom a whole 
lifetime had been shaping for the role. 
Here is a humane doctor who has 
seen and shared the human misery 


which he has dedicated himself to re- 
move; a brilliant, honor-loaded scien- 


tist who knows more than his own 


experts; a practical farmer who loves 
the good earth which he is committed 
to conserve and nourish and cajole— 
a farmer, if you will, whose fences are 
the boundaries of the world. Above 
all, he is an evangelist whose faith in 
the common man only is equaled by 
his zeal for him—John Boyd Orr, the 
Servant of the -People. 
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The Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
Albrecht Duerer ‘ 


1. THE CRISIS 


The Facts in the Case 


The basic causes of the world’s food problem, and its actual 


extent in terms of geography, malnutrition, and human need. 


k 1947-48, THE THIRD POSTWAR CROP 
year, the world is confronted by a 
critical worsening of the food prob- 
lem—in spite of the effort applied to 
agricultural and economic rehabilita- 
tion by both food-surplus and food- 
deficit countries, and in spite of the 
retention by most countries of com- 
plex food-saving machinery of con- 
trols and rationing. 

Last year and the year before there 
was real danger that food supplies in 
many importing countries would run 
out before the next harvests were 
brought in. Rations were cut; in 
some areas, rations were held off the 
market in the spring and summer. 
Stocks fell so low that breakdowns in 
food distribution could not be pre- 
vented. This year the same danger 
looms, but it is more acute and the 
risk of serious political and _ social 
consequences is heightened. 


Weather and War 


What are the facts of this obdurate 
world food scarcity? This year’s 
crisis is to be explained, first by the 
coincidence of adverse weather in dif- 
ferent regions of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere—the killing winter of a year 
ago, followed by drought in Europe; 
the lateness of corn planting and the 
added damage by drought in the 
United States; drought and heat in 
Canada and the Middle East; rust 


infestation in India. But. bad weather 


is not the whole story. 

There are deeper causes requiring 
long term solutions. In fact, it would 
be better to discard the world “crisis” 
as a description of the food shortage, 
since it applies only to a point of 
time, not to a state of affairs that has 


endured for years and may persist for 


several years more. A better term 
would be “chronic insufficiency.” The 
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—By a member of the staff of 
FAO’s Economics Division. Mr. 
Evans is a graduate of English 
universities in agriculture and eco- 
nomics. He had a wide experience 
of world food questions and be- 
fore joining FAO served on the 
staff of the former International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
and of British wartime depart- 
ments, 
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fundamental causes are the failure of 
world food production to keep pace 
with the growth of world population; 
wartime economic and social changes 
in parts of the Western Hemisphere, 
Asia, and Africa, which have in- 
creased the demand for food, and re- 
duced the food exports of some coun- 
tries’ while creating import require- 
ments in others; and, finally, the re- 
duced food production in war-deva- 
stated areas of Europe and Asia. 

Total world food production in 
1947-48 is barely 90 percent of the 
average output of the late Thirties. 
The mouths to be fed have increased 
by about 10 percent, that is, by 150,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000. This deficit is 
rendered much more acute by the un- 
evenness of the cut in food produc- 
tion. The heaviest declines have oc- 
curred in food-importing countries, 
while the volume of foodstuffs inov- 
ing in ‘international trade to these 
deficit countries has contracted more 
sharply than has world food produc- 
tion. World net exports of food are 
currently only about 80 percent of 
prewar totals. 


S OME COUNTRIES, THE UNiTED STATEs, 


for example, as well as certain Latin 
American nations, are producing more 
than formerly and their food exports, 


especially those of the USA, have in- 
creased. But the bulk of their in- 
creased production has been absorbed 
internally because full employment 
has raised domestic consumption. 
Consequently, there are wide differ- 
ences in current levels of food con- 
sumption from country to country. 

In the areas of greatest shortage, 
the national average per capita food 
consumption is only 70 percent of 
normal, which, for the worst placed 
groups of consumers, means semi- 
starvation. At the top of the range, 
some countries according to FAO 
figures, are eating 10 to 15 percent 
more than in prewar years. The USA 
is one of these. 


Europe and Food 


Europe is the region in which the 
losses in farm production have been 
heaviest, and where the setback 
caused by bad weather this year has 
been most marked. It is also the des- 
tination of the bulk of world food 
exports. It is true of Europe as of no 
other region that its existence de- 


pends on food imports. Owing to the ~~ 


severest winter and the driest sum- 
mer in decades, the continent’s bread 
grain harvest in the current year was 
only about 58 percent of average. It 
was 81 percent of last year’s produc- 
tion, a decline of over 8,000,000 tons. 

This drop in production has oc- 
curred entirely in the Marshall Plan 
countries, in several of which output 
is little better than half of the crop 
last year (1946-47). In southeastern 
Europe results are better than last 
year, particularly corn crops. But this 
is an increase above an abnormally 
low level, and the producing coun- 
tries will absorb most of it. 

These European crop failures of 
over: 8,000,000 tons of grain, add up 
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Some 
of the 


Facts 


Want and starvation in four easy 
steps are exhibited on these pages. 

Coolie cultivation (left) is a way 
to keep men and women busy, but 
this two-fisted system of grab and 
chop will never feed the teeming 
populations of Asia. 

The soldier (right) has a more 
original idea, and it may be all the 
same to the sheep whether he is 
overtaken as camouflage or at the 
local butcher shop. This is a major 
factor, however, in the food short- 
age from which the world has suf- 
fered as much since the war as 
during the overt destruction. 


In the 
Case 


Weather has given its perverse as- 
sistance to human folly in the years 
since the war, further reducing the 
normal rate of food production. 
Floods drowned out the corn (left, 
below), washed away the soil, and 
multiplied the hazards of ordinary 
iving. 

And what the flood leaves be- 
nind, in terms of productive top- 
soil, the winds often blow away 


tight) and the land's vulnerable. 


position is the product and de- 
yelopment of man's careless waste. 
Result—hunger and crisis, not only 
on the farm but around the world. 
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European 


The Facts 


to a major disaster. They cannot 
be compensated by correspondingly 
larger imports from overseas. 

Last summer’s drought also re- 
duced the yields of potatoes and su- 
gar beet so that despite increased acre- 
age under cultivation production 1s 
little, if any, better than the previous 
year’s. The effect on pasture, hay, and 
other livestock feeds not only keeps 
supplies of milk, meat, and fats down 
to around two thirds of normal, but 
has interrupted the slow recovery in 
livestock herds begun last year. 


The Recovery Effort 


This setback comes after a twelve- 
month recovery effort and some en- 
couraging progress. More land was 
plowed and sown, notwithstanding 
shortages of labor, draft power, fer- 
tilizers, and other essentials. Most 
European countries have initiated 
large schemes for rehabilitation and 
expansion of agriculture. 

In the Netherlands much of the 
land flooded during the war has been 
drained and is being treated to make 
it again cultivable. The drainage of 
the Zuyder Zee and the transforma- 
tion of barren sandy land are being 


pushed ahead. When completed, 
these projects will increase the agri- 
cultural area by 10 percent. 

Farmers in the United Kingdom 
have continued to plow up their 
grassland in order to extend the food 
crop area. Current plans aim at an 
increase of 20 percent in the output 
of British agriculture by 1951. 

Italy’s drainage and irrigation 
schemes will add nearly 3,000,000 
acres of agricultural land. 

In Poland, where large areas of 
farm land were left uncultivated and 
uninhabited by war and_ territorial 
changes, good progress has been made 
in resettlement and in the consolida- 
tion of scattered fragmented farms. 
“Over 2,000,000 Czechs have been 
resettled in areas formerly inhabited 
by Germans, and a big scheme of 
farm mechanization undertaken. 

Countries with colonial territories 
have launched large scale projects for 
agricultural development in Africa 
and elsewhere, seeking new sources 
of foodstuffs. Obviously, major self- 
help efforts are being made by Euro- 
pean governments and farmers, but 
their plans take time and are handi- 
capped by the lack of capital goods. 

Meanwhile, to cope with the imme- 
diate food problem, European na- 


tions are compelled to reinforce all 
the familiar measures of rationing 
and control in an attempt to alleviate 
shortages and to distribute the inade- 
quate supplies as equitably as pos- 
sible. Since the outbreak of the war, 
more than eight years ago, and the 
cessation or curtailment of overseas 
supplies of food and farming essen- 
tials, European countries have main- 
tained complex machinery to assure 
maximum use of their agricultural 
production for human food and its 
economical, uniform distribution. 
Farmers have been (and still are) 
under crop cultivation orders, which 
prescribe the use they may make of 
their land. Crop delivery regulations 
limit what they may retain for their 
own consumption or to use as seed 
or feed, and how much they must 
deliver to the official marketing chan- 
nels. Prices are fixed by government 
regulation, to stimulate output of the 
most needed crops and to divert ef- 
fort and supplies away from the pro- 
duction of less desired goods. In some 
countries, the distribution of fertiliz- 
ers and other commodities used by 
the farmer depends on his deliveries 
of foodstuffs or on his cultivation of 
specific crops. Several countries have 
passed legislation to prevent agricul- 


The Rising Volume of American Grain Shipments 


Two decades of America’s foreign trade in wheat and corn are shown by these 
official tables. Amounts are indicated in thousands of bushels. Here are the high 
figures for wheat in 1930 and 1931, then a slump prolonged by drought, a spurt in 
1937 overtaken by the war, finally the unprecedented jump caused by the accumu- 
lated demands of the war beginning in 1944. The final export figures for 1946 
translate to an unprecedented 10,895,000 tons of wheat, 3,221,000, tons of corn, the 
world’s greatest volume of grain exports, yet only part of the answer to hunger. 


z Wheat Corn 
ear Bhat 5 ge Hes ee Net Exports Exports Imports Net Exports 
ath pane ou ushels) _ (in thousand bushels) 
1930 15,2 354 114,924 2,380 — 1,386 994 
1931 25,654 7 125,647 3,848 307 3,47 
1952 34,889 10 34,879 8,291 173 e418 
1934 13,314 $60 ses goer = 138 : 
1934 3 15,569 Sats 701 36,955 61254 
1936 aoe 34,617 — 27,521 511 21,096 ote 
1937 103,381 era atin aac on 103,670 108/554 
1937 103,381 634 102,747 139,475 1,819 Sa 
1938 pas 271 109,263 33,880 442 a 
ue28 ear 263 48,076 43,828 1,110 erie 
1940 37,106 3,523 33,583 14,554 1,269 as 
1942 34,511 host ae Bre 565 19,041 
86 ae 1,057 33,454 4,805 407 12,041 
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Sources: Agriculture Sta 1946, U.S. Dept. of Agricul , 
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sural labor from leaving farms or to 
orovide harvest and casual labor. 

These measures of farm control 
ire supplemented by a wide range of 
distribution controls. Government 
regulations limit or prohibit indus- 
ial uses ot grain—beer-brewing or 
whiskey distillation, for example— 
specify the extraction rate at which 
grain may be milled, and decree the 
use of coarse grain or potato flour to 
dilute wheat flour in bread. They cul- 
minate in a complex rationing system 
which divides people into occupa- 
tional or age groups and fixes their 
rations, so far as supplies permit, in 
accordance with their physiological 
requirements. 


A. THESE DEVICES TO MOBILIZE AND 
stretch food supplies are standard 
practice throughout Europe, with va- 
riations in scope and performance de- 
termined by the administrative 
strength of governments and _ the 
health of their economies. Many of 
them have been tightened up in view 
of this year’s crop reductions, and a 
few countries have already cut rations 
in anticipation of the reduced sup- 
plies. That controls are not perfect is 
proved by the existence of black mar- 
kets. But black markets cater to a 
limited clientele, and neither their 
eradication nor any new scheme of 
food collection could greatly increase 
the supplies of native food available 
for Europe’s urban population. — 
Our best hope in Europe this year 
is to keep food rations from falling 
disastrously below the 1946-47 levels. 
In that year, daily per capita con- 


clines. The countries of western 
Europe may have reached about 
2,750, or 95 percent, by prewar yard- 
sticks. In much of southern and cen- 
tral Europe, which has about half the 
population of the continent, the 
calorie level was less tiiin 2,200 cal- 
ories per day, 75 percent of the pre- 
war figure. This diet is defined by 
the nutritionists as an “emergency 
subsistence level,” or the minimum 
necessary to prevent serious under- 
nutrition leading to disease and the 
danger of civil unrest. 

The correctness of the definition is 
proved by the retarded growth, high- 
er deathrates (especially among in- 
fants), impaired capacity for work, 
food strikes, and hunger edema 
(dropsy) which have been reported 
from countries that fell below this 
level. The worst placed in this group 
—the urban populations of Germany 
and Austria —- were below this sub- 
sistence level, and “semi-starvation” 
more correctly describes their condi- 
tion. The best placed, the people in 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, the Low 
Countries, and France enjoy a diet 
which, though good enough to keep 
them in fair health, is monotonous 
and surely inadequate to support the 
effort which full recovery demands. 

To quote some of the staple food 
rations now current in Europe will 
show more clearly than scientific defi-. 
nitions that food conditions are on a 
danger level. The rates shown in the 
accompanying table (in ounces per 
week except where indicated) are 
those of “normal consumers,” the 
largest group in the rationed popula- 
tion. 


ee SOME CURRENT FOOD RATIONS | 


“United Kingdom 

| France 

Netherlands 
Switzerland 

Germany (U.K. Zone ) 


Germany (U.S, Zone) 


. 


umption in Europe as a whole aver- 
ged about 2,300 calories, which was 
0 percent of prewar standards, but 
vith a wide range within the aver- 
ge, and with consumption of many 
lesirable foods showing greater de- 
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Bread 63, Meat 20c worth, Fats 7, Sugar 8, Milk 2 
_ pints, Cheese 2, Potatoes 48, Bacon 2, 

Bread 49, Fats 4, Sugar 6, Milk—no official ration, 

Cheese 34, Potatoes—no official ration. 

Bread 71, Meat 8, Fats 11, Sugar 1514, Miik 31, pints, 

Cheese 134, Potatoes—not rationed. 

Bread 56, Fats 10, Sugar 814, Milk 3 1/3 pints, 

Potatoes—not rationed. 

Bread 93, Meat 514, Fats 134, Sugar 41/5, Milk 1 1/3 

pints (skimmed), Cheese 1, Potatoes 88. 

As in U.K, Zone, except that a lower bread ration i 

offset by a higher potato ration. 


In these countries and several 
others, ration schedules are arranged 
so that the special needs of certain 


groups are met, at least in part. 


Whole milk, for example, is in some 
countries reserved for children; ado- 


lescents and manual workers receive 
larger rations of bread and other en- 
ergy foods. But for these practical 
applications of the nutritionists’ find- 
ings, malnutrition would be much 
more widespread. Nevertheless, the 
rations are inadequate, and the re- 
habilitation of economic and _ social 
life cannot be built on such a founda- 
tion. A deterioration in rations may 
drive production to still lower levels. 


les ASIA COME SIMILAR REPORTS OF 
disappointing harvests and increased 
need for imports. The wheat crop of 
India this year was 1,000,000 tons 
smaller than last, and 2,000,000 tons 
below the average. The rice crop, 
owing to monsoon failures, and trans- 
fer of wartime rice lands back to jute, 
was down from last year by over 
2,000,000 tons. These are severe blows 
for a country which has made great 
efforts to mobilize its supplies of food 
and distribute them equitably. 

For a long time India has been sub- 
sisting on appallingly low rations, re- 
cently reduced in many areas to ten 
and eight ounces of grain per day, 
with this the greater part of the total 
food intake. A comprehensive sys- 
tem of procurement and levy covers 
most of the country, pooling the sur- 
pluses of the agricultural areas and 
distributing these in the deficit areas. 
An efficient rationing system covered 
173,000,000 people before partition. 

The division of the country into 
two Dominions now presents a for- 
midable new food problem. - Under 
the former unified administration the 
food surpluses of the present Pakistan 
yielded about 1,000,000 tons annually 
for the food-deficit area now com- 
prised in the Indian Dominion. At 
present, Pakistan ranks as an export- 


‘ing country, and it may allow its in- 


ternal consumption to rise, thereby 
reducing its contribution to its neigh- 
bor’s needs. Political unrest has 
caused some reduction in available 
supplies, while the streams of refugees 
crossing the frontiers of the new states 
impose a severe test on the rationing 
administration in many areas. 

Much of the present food shortage 
in the Far East is explained by the 
disastrous fall in production in south- 
eastern Asia. Part of this region suf- 
fered severe war damage. Shattered 
irrigation systems, loss of work ani- 
mals, destruction of transport And 
storage facilities, and lack of ferti- 

(Continued on page 176) 
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“The harvest is past, 


the summer is ended, and we are not saved.” Jeremiah VIII. 20 


The Face of Hunger 


A 


NE DAY LAST FALL, THE “Begr- 
liner,” the military train which 
connects the German capital with the 
U.S. Zone, drew to a standstill at 
Brandenburg, about fifty miles out- 
side the city. As we pulled into the 
station, we heard a strange noise, 
rising from a faint murmur to a deaf- 
ening hubbub the moment we 
stopped. Children, thousands of them, 
were lined up four deep along the 
platform, begging for candy and 
gum, clamoring for cigarettes from 
the passing American troops. They 
were falling over each other, fighting 
for the scraps thrown to them, the 
bigger boys and girls pushing the 
smaller out of the way and tearing 
off with the precious goods the mo- 
ment they held them securely in their 
dirty little hands. Those who had 
been unlucky remained behind, hop- 
ing against hope, even as the train 
was moving on. 

No sight I witnessed in Europe, 
particularly Germany and Austria, in 
the two and a half years following 
VE Day, left as deep an impression 
on me as those crowds of emaciated, 
hungry, unhealthy looking children, 
some quite obviously from “nice” 
families. They stood there waiting 
for that train every evening, with the 
permission of their parents, if not act- 
ually sent by them. How will they, 
and hundreds of thousands like them 
all over the Continent, grow up? 
Will they ever forget their hungry 
childhood? How hungry do parents 
have to be to let their children beg? 

There are many shortages in 
Europe today, fuel, clothing and 
housing among them. But food is the 
most pressing. In the summer of 
1945, when the roar of battle had 
hardly died down, people were driven 


by only one thought: what is the _ 


winter going to be like? Will there 
be enough food to survive? What 
about heat in our battered homes? 
Every year, as winter draws to its 
close, men and women breathe a sigh 
of relief. Spring solves the fuel prob- 
lem for a time. But summer or win- 
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—By a refugee from Nazi Ger- 
many who has seen at close range 
what hunger can do to men, 
women, children, and their com- 
munities, Only recently back in 
New York from a return to con- 
tinental Europe with the American 
Military Government, Mr. Dreyer 
has an intimate knowledge of life 
in numerous European countries. 
During the war he was on the staff 
of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 
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ter, food is a constant worry. It is 
something you have to cope with 
every day, the year round. For mil- 
lions of people it has become the cen- 
tral problem of their lives. It will re- 
main so until there is enough for all. 


es HAVE BEEN MEETINGS AND 
conferences galore. I remember a press 
conference in Berlin in March 1946, 
when General Sir Brian Robertson, 
the British military governor, an- 
nounced that the British Zone rations 
would have to be reduced from the 
subsistence minimum of 1,550 calories 
a day to 900. As he made this state- 
ment, which sounded like a death 
sentence, his face looked as haggard 
as it might have done, only twelve 
months before, had he made the de- 
cision to commit ten divisions in 
battle against the very people about 
whose fate he was now concerned. 
Then came the visit of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, and his meet- 
ing in Berlin with the minister- 
presidents from the three U.S. Zone 
laender. Next day the German ofh- 
cials were radiant—Hoover had guar- 
anteed that the 1,550 calorie ration in 
the U.S. Zone would be maintained. 

Once rations: have dropped to a 
subsistence level, however, food has 
a meaning far beyond calorie rates 
and statistics in general. Few people 
who have enough food ever think in 
terms of calories. To the average 
German it means little that last year 
(1947) food to the value of $516,000,- 


000 was sent to the two western zones 
of Germany. Yet to get a food pack- 
age, from a voluntary organization 
like CARE or from a friend over- 
seas, is an event which, in more ways 
than one, keeps him going for weeks. 

I have seen Germans pore over old 
cookbooks, with recipes that seem to 
belong to another world. I found it 
almost impossible to talk to Germans 
or Austrians without having the 
topic of food creep into the conver- 
sation sooner or later. The British, 
among whom discussion of that sub- 
ject used to be “bad form,” now talk 
about it freely. For years the pages 
of Punch have never lacked a joke 
about current food problems. When 
whale meat was introduced last year 
to Britain’s tables, Punch showed a 
cooking instructor advising a group 
of housewives: “First cut your whale 
into dainty pieces.” German humor 
on so serious a matter is usually 
grimmer. 

I found that people who ordinarily 
would discuss political problems or 
engage in intellectual arguments 
about art or philosophy now talked 
only about where to get an extra 
pound or two of potatoes, or the pros- 
pects for a bigger fat ration next 
month. An interview I had in Berlin 
with Cardinal Count von Preysing 
turned largely around ways and 
means for making leftovers from 
American messhalls available to the 
civilian population. 


kx ENOUGH, THE LESS FOOD THERE 
is, the more omnipresent does it seem 
to be. Often in the middle of a con- 
versation people with whom I was 
talking would pull out a slice of dry 
bread and munch it, much as one 
would mechanically light a cigarette. 
The “main” meal they have in the 
morning or at noon leaves them hun- 
gry, and within an hour or so they 
feel the familiar craving for food. 
Of all the Christmas stories this 
winter, none was so touching to me 
as that of a mother somewhere in 
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Germany who had managed to save 
bread coupons over a period of 
months so that for the holidays she 
could have a special loaf of white 
bread baked. She took the bread 
home, wrapped as carefully as a preci- 
ous piece of china, and let her two 
little boys “discover” it under the 
Christmas tree, strengthening their 
joyful belief that there was indeed a 
Santa Claus. 


A; SOCIAL HABITS CHANGE, THEY 
bring significant changes in thought 
and even in personality. The Parisian 
clerks, who used to take an hour at 
noon for a three or four course lunch 
in one of the innumerable little res- 


taurants in the sidestreets and wash’ 


it down with a carafe of vin ordin- 
aire, cannot now afford more than a 
sandwich and possibly a small glass 
of thin beer. The hours which were 
formerly replete with contentment 
and a feeling of good will toward 
mankind, now may be spent in bitter 
arguments about shortages, high 
prices, and who is to blame for them. 
Almost instinctively people try to 
find a scapegoat for their troubles, 
and sometimes go to absurd lengths 
in the process. Last year, when the 
abnormal cold amd snow in Britain 
were followed by extensive spring 
floods, there were people who told 
me in all seriousness that these na- 
tural catastrophes were an expression 
of God’s displeasure with the British 
electorate for putting a Labor Gov- 
ernment into power. We may smile 
at such a comment—but not at what 
food shortages do to the minds and 
bodies of people, and to the com- 
munities in which they live. 
In many European countries today, 
men and women have become quar- 
_telsome and cantankerous, ready to 
"flare up at the slightest provocation. 
In the crowded streetcars of Vienna, 
among people once noted for their 
gracious manners and their: sense of 
humor, there are a hundred times a 
day violent and intensely personal al- 
tercations because one passenger is 
accidentally nudged or jostled by an- 
other. Everybedy loses his temper, 
and is soon exhausted, puffing with 
righteous indignation, and yet puz- 
zled to. know what it was all about. 
The Spectator of London, widely 
read in “upper class” British circles, 
recently compared everyday life in 
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England and Switzerland, and _ re- 
marked sadly: 


About the degeneracy [in this coun- 
try] of ordinary manners, of common, 
decent, everyday behavior, there can, 
unfortunately, be no question at all. Of 
course, we are all tired and living on 
our nerves. 


As month follows month, and year 
follows year, the physical effects of 
food shortages become more and 
more perceptible. All the adults and 
many of the children look gray and 
drawn as though they never got 
enough sleep. Hair begins to fall out, 
teeth decay; there is a definite rise 
in the’ tuberculosis rate. Last fall 
(1947) it was reported that 20 per- 
cent of the university students of 
Munich were suffering from that 
ravaging disease. 

In Vienna a professor told me that 
the university authorities were seri- 
ously disturbed by the way the stu- 
dents’ speech often slowed and fal- 
tered. Many sentences were left un- 
finished and sometimes, by the time 
he reached the end of a sentence, a 
student seemed to have forgotten 
what he started to say. Nor is this 
confined to the academic world; 
many a GI driver complains bitterly 
about the people “sleep-walking” in 
the streets, failing to notice a car 
until it is almost upon them. — 

Sometimes hungry people turn 
selfish and bitter. In Germany and 
Austria, to get food, to get it ahead 
of everybody else, becomes the chief 
preoccupation, a fight for survival, a 
ghoulish enactment of Darwin’s law. 
Communal ties count for less and 
less, old social gulfs deepen, and 
moral standards deteriorate. 

There are parents who encourage 
their children to go out and beg. 
There are adults who write begging 
letters to chance acquaintances or 
complete strangers, even to Jewish 
refugees overseas whom they were 
instrumental in driving out. There is 
widespread prostitution, both profes- 
sional and occasional, with its inevi- 
table aftermath of rising rates of 
venereal disease. Again and again I 
was shocked by the sight of girls, 
some hardly more than children, 
loitering outside the barracks and 
clubs of the occupation troops. It was 
€ven more shattering to find “myself;. 
as I was several times, offered a Piece 
of chocolate in a decent, middle-class 
household and to have my hostess ex- 
plain, although with embarrassment, 


“Oh, my daughter has an American 
boyfriend.” 

The Black Market has attracted 
hundreds of thousands of people, 
mostly of the younger generation— 
some of them because they can find 


no other jobs; more because they 


earn in one or two brief transactions 
several times the wages for a week’s 
honest work. The Black Market deals 
in every commodity that is in short 
supply, and there are few which are 
not. It is not limited to the native 
population; with its promise of easy 
money it draws in both the victor 
and the vanquished. Again and 
again, in the Europe of today, I 
found myself asking, where does all 
this lead? Will these people ever 
find the way back to normal, healthy 
lives? How long will it take? 

To have large numbers of people 
actively violate the established legal 
and moral code is bad. But it is 
infinitely worse to have more accept 
such violations with a shrug and take 
them for: granted. Once lawlessness 
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is so widely sanctioned, how will the © 


process of disintegration be stopped? 


ibe GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, AND POS- 
sibly in other countries, the situation 


has distinct political implications. It— 


is obvious that a widespread Black 


Market, which a weak local admin-_ 


istration is either unable or unwilling 


to check, will discredit democratic 


ideas; that the ruthless struggle for 


_individual survival is incompatible. 
with the civic cooperation which is — 


essential to democracy; that gnawing 
hunger or a subsistence diet of mo- 
notonous food help create dull apathy 
toward community affairs and a lack 


of energy to participate in them. At 
best the prospects for genuine de- ’ 


mocracy in central Europe are not 
very bright. As long as food occupies 
the first place in the minds of mil- 


lions, such prospects virtually do not 
exist. 


The importance of a strong admin-— 


istration is the more evident if. it 
is recognized that food is not merely 
a problem of production, but also of 


_a sound transport system, an efficient 
_ scheme of distribution, and a general — 


acceptance of government regulations. 

Visiting Italy’s South Tyrolean 
provinces in the fall of 1946, I saw 
a greater variety of foodstuffs in the 


shops of Bolzano and. Merano, and 


for that matter of every village 


through which I. passed, than I had 
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encountered in England, France, Ger- 
many, or Czechoslovakia. Some items 
were expensive, others, including 
vegetables and fruit, were both abun- 
dant and cheap. Yet a few miles 
north, across the Austrian border, the 
larders were empty, and a week or 
so later I read in the Herald Tribune 
a harrowing account of famine con- 
ditions in the north Italian indus- 
trial area of Turino, where for weeks 
workers had no fruit or vegetables 
at all, and very little cereal or meat. 

In the long run, only a government 
that enjoys popular support can at- 
tempt to insure fair distribution of 
food. ‘There were pride and_ self- 
respect -in an editorial. the London 
Economist published last March, 
when it pleaded for the continuation 
of certain controls as tools of social 
conscience: 


In Paris, Brussels, and Rome, £5 
($20) will buy an incomparably better 
dinner than in London; but the half 
crown (50 cents) which will buy a 


‘square meal in London would hardly 


buy a cup of coffee in Paris, and the 
fellaheen of Egypt live much as they 


have lived since the bronze age, on the 


edge of starvation and in the midst of 
squalor. bee s 
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Hunger overcomes timidity in a mother and her four children as they 
stand at the gates of an American Red Cross feeding depot in Romania 


The husbanding and fair distribu- 
tion of food resources have little to 
do with economic systems. They are 
largely a matter of confidence in pub- 
lic administration. As Clinton P. 
Anderson, U. S. Secretary for Agri- 
culture, put it in May 1946: 


I would not hesitate to send a whole 
years supply of grain to Britain in 
three months, because I know it would 
not be frittered away. The British 
would take it, hold on to it, and ration 
it just as carefully as if they did not 
know where the next bushel was com- 
ing from. : 


Le Is THE ABSENCE OF A STRONG AD- 
ministration on the one hand, and 
the waning confidence of people in 
their government on the other, which 
permits food shortages to aggravate 
existing human and _ social conflicts, 
or create new ones. 

In an ordinary society where there 


is enough staple food to insure an- 


adequate supply for everybody, you 
do not have to be rich to buy as 
much bread as you want, and being 


= 


rich you would not eat any more 
bread than if you were poor. But if, 
as in Italy early last year — when 
there was an outbreak of violence— 
the official bread ration is neither ade- 
quate nor always available, and if 
the Black Market price of bread is 
ten times as high as the official price, 
it stands to-reason that in the com- 
petition for the essentials of life the 
rich have a tremendous headstart 
over the poor. If they*¢an also afford 
to buy fats and sugar at exorbitant 
illegal rates which are quite beyond 
the reach of an ordinary wage earner, 
their chance of forging ahead in the 
race. for survival gives infinitely 
greater emphasis to their wealth than- 
did their former ability to buy lux- 
ury items which the poor rarely covet. 

Nor is the Black Market the only 
problem. In some places, people are 


too impoverished to buy their rations 
~ at the legal prices. In the Ruhr area, 


for instance, I found that some of 
the older people were selling part of 
their ration cards in order to get the 
money to use the remainder. 
Another harsh contrast,is that be- 
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tween the young and the old. In a 
world of selfishness, where everybody 
looks out for himself first and last, 
the young have an obvious advantage 
over their elders. They have the 
strength to walk for miles into the 
country to secure by barter, and oc- 
casionally to steal, additional food. 
Where social values change and the 
border line between right and wrong 
becomes fluid the young find it sim- 
pler to adjust themselves to a new 
code—or the lack of any code at all. 
Black Market operations also come 
miore easily to young people, who 
have never had real jobs, than to the 
old, most of whom are accustomed 
to maintain their standard of living 
by work and wages. 

You have only to ride the crowded 
subway of Berlin and notice the sal- 
low, dispirited faces of almost every- 
body over forty-five to realize that 
they are troubled by more than the 
shortages of this year and last. They 
all seem to have lost hope of ever 
again experiencing a normal, secure 
life. In central Europe today, men 
and women feel old at forty-five. 
And not without reason. 

The many shocks of the past ten 


Three Lions 


years, the uprooting of almost every- 
body’s life, the complete let-down at 
the end of the war, the new priva- 
tions and restrictions, have resulted 
in a wave of fatigue and depression, 
in unwillingness to brave the thous- 
and-and-one problems of the postwar 
era. Time and again, in Berlin or 
Hamburg, a man or woman around 
fifty dies of some minor illness which 
ordinarily would see them up and 
about again in a few days. “No 
power of resistance,” shrugs the doc- 
tor, or “If we could have given them 
some butter or other fat, they might 
have recovered,” and perhaps he will 
add: “Well, what had they to live 
for? They’re better off this way.” 
For the frail and the handicapped, 
the situation is really hopeless. Not 
long ago a French woman wrote 
friends in America that because the 
special bread she needed as a dia- 
betic was unobtainable in France, her 
disease was increasingly aggravated. 
The age-old conflict between town 
and country has also grown in in- 
tensity. The peasant who remembers 
the time when he had to work very 
hard to eke out a meager living now 
finds himself the most favored mem- 
ber of the community. Many of the 
Black Market activities originate 


with him.:Murray D. van Wagoner, 
military governor of Bavaria, an- 
nounced a few weeks ago that be- 
tween December 1946 and September 
1947 no less than 1,440,000 pigs had 
been slaughtered illegally in Bavaria. 
The meat, distributed through legiti- 
mate channels, would have given 
every consumer in Bavaria an extra 
two pounds per month. Like the 
peasants of France, and for much the 
same reasons, the peasants of Ger- 
many have no confidence in their 


country’s currency. Instead of selling © 


at official prices they will, whenever 
they can get away with it, dispose of 
their goods on the Black Market or 
in barter against other valuables. 


A STORY MADE THE ROUNDS OF GER- 
many last summer of a parson in a 
small village outside Berlin who met 
an old woman crying. When asked 
about her troubles she told him that 
she had come all the way from the 
city and had had to give a peasant 
her wedding ring in order to get a 
few pounds of potatoes for herself 
and her children. The parson indig- 
nantly related the incident to his 
congregation at the end of his next 
sermon and threatened to reveal the 
name of the offender from the pulpit 


This long line in Paris, waiting for hours, and at the finish 
they are permitted to buy—see the sign—Horse Meat b) 
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the coming Sunday, unless the ring 
) were returned to him. By the next 
' Sunday, he had received twenty-nine 
| wedding rings. 
Full cooperation on the part of the 
| peasants in the government food pro- 
gram would alleviate food shortages 
in Germany, though it would not 
solve the whole problem. At a medi- 
cal conference in Bad Nauheim last 
year, where this subject was dis- 
cussed with much heat, one speaker 
quoted from the Bible: “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn.” Certainly the farmer 
is entitled to part of his crop for him- 
self and his family. But the unwill- 
ingness of a large section of the pop- 
ulation to share and share alike with 
their less fortunate fellow citizens 
shows that food shortages not only 
mean misery and privation for some, 
but the selfish enrichment of others. 
To go out into the country in 
search of food is not something that 
happens now and then when a mem- 
ber of the family can spare the time. 
It is the other way round: food 
comes first, and men and women 
travel hours, even days, to bring 
back a meager addition to rations. 
Recently, the railroad personnel at 
Essen in the Ruhr made a check on 
trains arriving from Lower Saxony, 
six or more hours away. Each train, 
they found, carried not only 2,000 
passengers, but also as many as 1,300 
sacks of potatoes. In addition to the 
disruption of ordered lives which 
that means, there is the daily waste 
of hundreds of thousands — maybe 
millions —of precious man-hours, a 
serious block to the rebuilding of the 
country. There is comparable waste 
in the long hours which women in 
England, France, Germany, and 
Italy spend lining up outside shops, 
waiting for a loaf of bread, or a 
“handful of vegetables. 


ibe TIMES LIKE THESE, THE SHORTCOM- 
ings in agriculture stand out, but 
similar practices are followed in in- 
dustry and commerce. There is, for 
example, the industrialist who refuses 
to part with his stock unless he gets 
other goods in exchange; the worker 
who gets part of his pay in the prod- 
ucts- of the factory where he is em- 
ployed, to supply him with barter 
goods for the Black Market; the ar- 
tisan who will accept only goods in 


payment for his services, partly be- 


cause he often occupies a monopolist 


position, partly because he needs the 
goods to replenish his own stock of 
tools and materials. In other words, 
given the shortage of foodstuffs and 
other commodities, and the general 
distrust of the currency, the economic 
system of much of Europe is well on 
its way back to primitive beginnings. 


Se WEEKS AGO AN AMERICAN MG 


official in Frankfurt bet his three 
daughters, who kept complaining 


about their food, that they would be 
unable to live on German rations for 
two weeks. The two younger daugh- 
ters gave up after a couple of days; 
the eldest held out, and the experi- 
ence completely changed her ideas 
about her own diet. The story of her 
life in a‘German family during that 
fortnight illustrates conditions better 
than statistics and general descrip- 
tions can hope to do. She slept in a 
cold bed in a cold room, day after 
day had dry bread and ersatz cof- 
fee for breakfast, spent hours stand- 
ing in, queues with her temporary 
foster mother, was pushed around 
and stepped on in the crowded street- 
car, came home to a dinner of pota- 
toes and tomato sauce, with German 
“tea” and grayish bread for dessert. 

If much that has been said so far 
has been about conditions in Ger- 
many and Austria, that is because I 
found disintegration there, on the 
whole, greater than elsewhere in cen- 
tral. or western Europe. Yet from 
what I have seen in other countries, 
I have no doubt but that the prob- 
lem is not national but continental— 
if indeed it does not go further still. 

Life in some of the smaller coun- 
tries today seems fairly satisfactory. 
If the Czechs grumble because fats 
are still short, or the Danes because 
fish figures rather too prominently on 
their menus, this means little but 
that things are still below prewar 
standards. A housewife with two 
children in Switzerland, that tradi- 
tional land of milk and honey, may 
find that she has to be careful with 
the milk to make it go round, or 
that prices are sky high, but the Aus- 


trian who has the rare good fortune 


to spend a week in Switzerland, or 
the Briton who travels to Belgium, 
will be dumbfounded by the variety 
of food displayed in the shops and 
will believe himself in paradise. 

It might turn out to be a fool’s 


paradise. In a highly integrated area 
like western and central Europe, it. 


is virtually impossible for some coun- 
tries to maintain a high degree of 
prosperity while others continue for 
years on a subsistence level. 

Further, whether it is Britain or 
Germany, France or Italy, it is reas- 
onable to assume, with full allow- 
ance for national traits and peculiar- 
ities, that similar food shortages 
eventually will produce similar so- 
cial reactions. Take Britain, where 
rations are currently much lower than 
at the end of European hostilities. 
In wartime, the Black Market was 
a wholly insignificant part of British 
life; it is a safe estimate that at least 
95 percent of the people never got 
anywhere near it. 

But the London Economist, a paper 
not noted for rash conclusions, had 
this to say two months ago: 


With every new cut that has been 
made in the British ration since the 
war, the rationing regulations have be- 
come less and less respected. Quite sim- 
ply, the rule is that rationing works 
only when there is enough to ration. 
When the guaranteed amount falls be- 
low a certain minimum, and _ people 
feel the pinch, then they will try to 
augment their supplies illegally, whether 
in the Black Market proper or not. 


ES INDICTMENT UNDERSCORES THE 
fact that, until adequate food sup- 
plies are available everywhere, short- 
ages are likely to deal dangerously 
hard blows to the foundations of the 
society in which they occur. 

In due course, historians probably 
will apportion the full blame for 
what has happened and is happening 
in Europe today. They will find 
many factors — from natural catas- 
trophes and accidents to bona fide 
blunders and human cupidity and 
stupidity. To worry about “blame” 
now would make no more sense than 
for the members of a volunteer fire 
department to sit down and discuss 
the causes of a fire before they went 
out and fought it. 

What is taking place in Europe is 
not as spectacular as a major con- 
flagration which everyone can see 
blazing away. But no fire could be 


_more dangerous than to allow -dis- 


eases, be they of the body or the 
mind, to spread unchecked. In the 


‘interdependent modern world, neither 


man-made nor natural frontiers will 
ultimately offer much protection 


against the desperation of hunger, 


and the breakdown of civilization 


that follows in its wake. 
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Hunery Poland 


How war and its aftermath have impoverished the soil and decimated the 


herds of a once fertile land; how its people can restore their good earth. 


A MEMBER OF A TEAM OF FOOD 
specialists sent into Poland last 
summer by FAO asked an old farmer 
about the condition of the livestock 
on his small farm in Eastern Poland. 
The farmer replied that his cattle 
were in fine condition—to be killed 
with a broom. 

The small numbers, ill health, and 
poor nutrition of the present Polish 
herds of cattle is one of the main 
factors in the continuing hunger of 
the people. After two years of peace, 
the farmers are still caught in the 
vicious circle caused by the loss of 
two thirds of their cattle and more 
than half their horses during the war. 
In prewar Poland, manure formed 90 
percent of the plant food that was re- 
turned each year to the sandy soils. 
Lacking nearly two thirds of their cus- 
tomary supply of farmyard manure, 
and unable to obtain its equivalent in 
chemical fertilizers, farmers still are 
obliged to go on cropping their fields. 
The result is increasing deterioration 
of the soil, with little more than half 
of the normal prewar yields. 

Other factors in the 
deprivations and distress 
of the Polish people are 
the destruction of build- 
ings and equipment, and 
the great dislocations 
caused by the war. Some 
four or five million peo- 
ple have been forced to 
move, to settle new ter- 
ritories, and to fill the 
vacuum caused by the 
departure of German 
farmers. There have been 
few, if any, instances in 
recorded history of so 
many peopie in a single 
nation uprooted in such 
a short space of time. 

In addition to the ef- 
fects of war dislocation, 


NOBLE CLARK 


—By the deputy director of the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, who 
saw Poland at first hand last sum- 
mer as chairman of the FAO Mis- 
sion to that country. Before his 
appointment in January of this 
year, Mr, Clark was associate di- 
rector of the Agricultural Expert- 
ment Station, University of Wis- 


consin. 
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the abnormal freezes, spring floods, 
and drought of 1947. The resulting 
food shortage sapped the vitality of 
the people, and Poland was confronted 
with the possibility of a complete 
breakdown of its National Economic 
Plan to build up industry and restore 
a healthy agriculture. 

In February 1947, Poland turned 
to FAO for technical assistance. FAO 
responded by sending a team of ten 
international scientists to Poland in 
the summer of 1947 to make a nine- 
week survey of the most pressing 
agricultural problems. This team 
worked out a blueprint for a con- 


certed effort by the government and 
people to produce more food. 

While the Mission was in Poland 
examining the problems at firsthand, 
FAO also sent an American veter- 
inary specialist, Dr. Martin M. Kap- 
lan, to help laboratory experts there 
start work immediately on the pro- 
duction of vaccines to combat animal 
diseases. This technical service was 
supplied as part of a field service pro- 
gram originally started by UNRRA, 
and carried on by FAO with residual 
UNRRA funds. Similar assistance in 
the control of insects attacking Polish 
crops, especially potatoes, was sup- 
plied by Professor W. A. Rawlins, on 
leave from the Entomology Depart- 


ment of Cornell University as a tem- . 


porary member of the FAO itself. 


Ass WORK OF THE Mission uNcov- 
ered some startling facts on the ter- 
rible results of hunger in Poland. 
The health of the children of any na- 
tion is always a good index to the 
health of the whole population. Over 
20 percent of Polish chil- 
dren probably have ac- 
tive tuberculosis. ‘Tuber- 
culosis gained ground 
partly as a result of the 
breakdown of sanitation 
due to the war, the lack 
of adequate housing, the” 
shortage of nutritious 
food and warm clothing, 
but mainly because about 
half the available milk 
supply. comes. from tu- 
berculous cows. One 
third of the milch cows 
have contracted Bang’s 


cated: to human beings as 
undulant fever through 
drinking unpasteurized 


milk. 


declining crop yields infa: . 

see accentuated by the UNRRA photo ftom UN my eee Sees ae 
roughts of 1946, and by “. . . in fine condition—to be killed with a broom” — died before reaching a 
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disease, often communi- — 


year of age, and in the war-devastated 
areas death rates were far higher than 
this average. Because the supplies of 
high vitamin foods are wholly in- 
adequate it is not surprising that one 
child out of three shows such serious 
symptoms of undernourishment as 
rickets and’ multiple dental caries. 


_ eee AMONG THE NEW MEAS- 
ures under way for the control of 
cattle diseases are the use of BGG 
vaccination in calves for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, and strain 19 
vaccination in cattle for the preven- 
tion of Bang’s disease. At a meeting 
in Poznan in December 1947, the 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease con- 
trol programs were adopted by the 
managers of the big state farms. In 
the near future, it is planned to ex- 
tend these programs to include all 
large breeding and milking herds of 
cattle, amounting to about 30 percent 
of the total cattle population. 

The Polish veterinary officials, with 
the assistance of FAO, started a long 
range program in January 1948 to 
fight bovine tuberculosis in the prov- 
ince of Lodz. This was timed to co- 
incide with the launching of a model 
campaign against human tuberculosis 
begun by the Polish government with 
the help of the World Health Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 

Field trials testing the efficacy of a 
vaccine against Bang’s disease were 
started in January 1948. The shortage 
of personnel and equipment has ham- 
pered the full scale production of this 
vaccine, but more full time laboratory 
workers have now been assigned to 
the task.) 

Experiments are going forward to 
test the success of a new vaccine 
against hog cholera—a major scourge 
in Poland. This vaccine, developed 
during the war by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is being manu- 
factured at the National Veterinary 
Production Laboratory in Pulawy. If 
controlled tests now being carried out 
are successful, the laboratory will start 
full production of the vaccine. 

Although the livestock disease situ- 
ation was found to be one of the 
most serious obstacles to the speedy 
recovery of Polish agriculture, the 
Mission investigated many other 
pressing problems. The nature of 
these, and the remedies proposed, are 
indicated by what the Mission found 
on a typical small farm in Poland. 
There are many large state - owned 
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War snatched from this Polish woman her husband, the farm animals and 
the house she lived in, Here’s what she has left—straw lean-to for herself 
and four children, and they live on six potatoes a day, cooked out here. 


farms, but these small farms remain 
a dominant feature of Polish agricul- 
ture today. 

This particular farm is situated in 
an area controlled by Germany be- 
fore the first world war. Comprising 
about 25 acres, which is much above 
the usual size of Polish farms, it is 
worked by a farmer who was for- 
merly a lawyer, his wife and three 
children. They live in a small, partly 
ruined house. As you walk around the 
farm, a wrecked German tank lying 
on good land near the boundary of 


the farm catches the eye. The farmer | 


can get no help to remove this ob- 


struction to his use of a desirable 


piece of his productive land. Most of 


the farm was sown to rye in 1947. 
The yield was low—about 12 bushels 
per acre—largely because the farmer 
was able to obtain only half as much 
phosphate fertilizer for the land as 
he did before the war, and no potash 
or nitrogen. Normal yield before the 
war was about 24 bushels per acre. 

This farmer is well off for livestock 
because he has two horses, three cows, 
and nine small pigs, housed in a di- 
lapidated barn. This has been his 
normal stock for some time. From 
the meager 1947 crop, he would have 
enough grain to feed his own family 
until the next harvest, but little left 
over for seed or to feed his livestock. 
The number of pigs would be cut 
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down first, and the horse or cattle 
feed would have to be curtailed next. 

To help Polish farmers restore the 
soil fertility of their land and increase 
the yield, the Mission urged the gov- 
ernment to import immediately some 
45,000 tons of fertilizers for use in 
the spring of 1948. The Mission real- 
ized that this amount might be dit- 
ficult to obtain because of the current 
world shortage. But, in the opinion 
of the Mission, fertilizer was of such 
importance that as long as the ratio 
between prices of food and of fer- 
tilizer remained favorable, it would 
be profitable for Poland to import as 
much fertilizer as could be obtained, 
even up to 500 percent of 
the imports originally 
planned for 1948. To im- 
prove further the pros- 
pects for a good crop in 
1948, the Mission also 
advised the early impor- 
tation of large quantities 
of seed of improved 
strains of spring grain. 

The most serious plant 
food shortage in the soils 
of Poland is nitrogen. 
But the Mission “believes 
that if 25 percent of the 
total arable land (in 1947 
the actual percentage was 
less than 15) could be 
sown to legumes such 
as clover, lupines, and 
beans, about 100,000 tons 
of nitrogen would be 
added annually to the 
soil. At the same time, 
more leguminous forage 
crops would raise the 
production of dairy prod- 
ucts from present herds. 
The Mission therefore, 
recommended that Po- 
land import large sup- 
plies of leguminous for- 
age crop seeds for spring planting 
in 1948. 


foie METHODS OF FOOD DISTRIBU- 
tion in Poland do not make the most 
effective use of existing supplies, due 
to the government’s dual price sys- 
tem. Public employes (and all enter- 
prises employing fifty or more per- 
sons are operated by the government) 


receive low wages, but have the privi- 


lege of buying their food and other 
necessities at reduced prices. Private 


wage earners are paid higher wages, 
but must buy their food at free mar- 
ket prices without these special ration 
privileges. The Mission advised the 
government to abandon this dual 
price system immediately, and also 
proposed that a large scale food ra- 
tioning plan be started to insure 
everybody in the towns and cities an 
equal share of the available bread and 
fats and to get milk to those who 
need it most. 

The high taxes paid by the small 
farmers is another maajor obstacle to 
any substantial increase in food pro- 
duction. Many Polish farmers, after 
paying their taxes, have had barely 
enough grain to feed their families, 
with no money left over for restock- 
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In Vienna 
From a School Principal: 


No one who has not lived through it can possibly 
imagine what years of war, bombing, and hunger do to 
one. We are fortunate, as our house still stands, though 
the roof is injured and of course most windowpanes gone. 
As glass is rare, all the glasses from our numerous pic- 
tures and sometimes the frames were used, besides card- 
board, wood, etc., to patch up the windows. 

The gas and electricity restrictions, plus no matches and 
no fuel, make cooking not an art but a trapeze act of 
ingenuity. Therefore your CARE package is such a boon: 
quickly prepared food, milk powder, wonderful coffee, 
chocolate! Some fat, too, and canned meat. And I must 
not forget the sugar. All marvelous things. It is useless 
to write down any words of thanks, because you in your 
fortunate land cannot imagine from what a depth of 
gratitude they come. 

We know these hardships will pass. The cheerfulness 
of other people and especially the young people’s hopeful 
spirit, keep up one’s morale. : 

In summer, we shall enjoy again our glorious mountains. 

. And if one is no more able to walk as much as formerly 
(most people here in Vienna lost twenty to forty pounds, 
but recently gained in weight though not in strength 
through maize flour) nature is still here, untainted and 
lovely as ever—or more so—as one clings to beauty and 
peacefulness as never before. 
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ing cattle, restoring farm buildings, 
or buying the better seeds and fer- 
tilizers urgently needed to lift pro- 
duction. In addition to reducing 
these taxes, the Mission urged the 
government to abandon the present 
policy of requiring farmers to pay 
part of their taxes in grain. 

To help farmers clear their lands 
of mines, trenches, bunkers, and other 
relics of the war,.the Mission pro- 
posed that the Ministry of Agricul- 


ture organize an emergency service - 


to furnish materials and supplies and 


. 


6,000,000 cubic meters for 1949 plus 
to loan draft power. This service 
would also help farmers to control 
weeds, such as. Canada thistle and 
perennial sow thistle, which infest 
most of the farms in the devastated 


areas. 


ilies PROVIDE FARMERS WITH MATERIALS 
to rebuild their houses and barns, the 
Mission outlined a stepped-up lumber 
program. The recommended plan in- 
cluded measures for the reduction of 
waste, enlargement and regrouping 
of existing sawmills, and the better 
control of forest tree pests. The 
target for lumber production was set 
at double the present production — 

6,000,000 cubic meters for 

1949 plus additional lum- 

ber for plywood of about 

250,000 cubic meters a 


year. 
The Polish govern- 
ment was advised to 


make an immediate es- 
timate of the expendi- 
tures that would be 
needed, both immediate- 
ly and over the next few 
years, to carry out the 
Mission’s full program. 
A reexamination of the 
National Economic Plan, 
and the Investment Plan 
for 1948, was recom- 
mended to determine 
how far their revision 
would provide necessary 
funds. The Mission sug- 
gested that the Polish 
government apply _ for 
short term international 
loans to carry out its ur- 
gent recommendations if 
sufficient funds could not 
be made available out of 
present reserves. - 

The Mission believes 
that ifthe policies and 
plans it has drawn are backed by the 
government, and if farmers are per- 
suaded to use modern methods of 
agriculture, it should be possible with- 
in a very few years to double the 


present rate of food production. Then 


Poland would no longer be a land of 
hunger, and its people would have 


their feet set in the road to health 
and well-being. ; 
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A Chunk of Bread 


HE EYES OF THE FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD 

boy pled for understanding as he 
said to the director of a children’s 
center in Bavaria: 

“We truly meant it when we said 
we'd see that no child takes bread 
from the dining room to his bedroom. 
We understand that it brings roaches 
and makes dirt and that it mustn’t 
be done. But we just can’t stop it en- 
tirely. Only time can do that, and 
life in a free, safe place.” 

The boy was one of some two hun- 
dred and fifty orphaned and unat- 
tached children (the official phrase) 
who were being given stop-gap care 
while authorities sought relatives, re- 
united the fortunate ones with their 
kinfolk, repatriated others, and tried 
to give the remainder a measure of 
security through their group life. To 
this end, the director had helped 
form a Center Council, with repre- 
sentatives from each of the dozen or 
more dormitories housing fifteen to 
twenty-five youngsters apiece. The 
delegates elected to the council were 
entrusted with responsibility for self- 
government. 

The director laid before the council 
the recurrent problem of bread in 
bed. The staff understood that the 
children had_ been starved, psycho- 
logically as well as physically. In the 


dining room, they were encouraged - 


to eat all they wanted. We thought 
that three large meals and an after- 
noon “snack” would satisfy their 
needs and desires. But we kept find- 
ing bread in all sorts of places where 
it had no business to be—in the chil- 
dren’s lockers, in their pockets, and, 
particularly, under their pillows. In- 
variably it was bread—not cake or 
candy, but bread—that was hoarded. 

At the council meeting we ex- 
plained in detail why we felt that 
food must be restricted to the dining 
room. Yes, the children agreed, they 
were getting plenty to eat. No, they 
weren’t hungry any more. 


When we had apparently reached 


agreement on the unsuitability of 
food in the dormitories, we tried to 
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LILLIAN D. ROBBINS 


—By the former director of the 
UNRRA International Children’s 
Center in Bavaria, and first woman 
sent into Germany to direct a DP 
camp. Before returning home last 
fall Miss Robbins also saw service 
with UNRRA and UN in China. 
She is now in New York studying 
at Columbia University. 
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determine what should be done about 
it. Finally, it was decided that at 
every meal two members of the coun- 
cil would be stationed outside the 
dining room door, and they would 
make sure that no food was carried 
away. 


A FTER THE MEETING DISBANDED, ONE 
of the boys came to the director’s 
office. The food plan was not going 
to work, he warned, at least, not very 
effectively. 

“You see,” he explained, “When 
bread has meant so much.to you, you 
just—can’t do without it. It isn’t a 
question of being hungry. It’s just 
that you’ve got to have it, yours, 
among your belongings, to nibble 
when you want a crumb, sometimes 
just to touch. 


UNRRA photo from UN 


“When we were in the concentra- 
tion camp,” he continued, “We were 
taken out to work every day. Some- 
times we worked on the roads. Some- 
times we loaded or unloaded cases of 
ammunition. We did all sorts of hard 
labor. We were not fed until we re- 
turned to the camp at night. 

“There you were lined up, checked 
off, and given a chunk of bread. You 
clutched it to you, climbed into your 
bunk where you lay—oh, so tired— 
and put the bread inside your shirt. 
It was yours, all yours, as little else 
was. 

“You remembered how hungry you 
had been that day, how weak from 
work and lack of food. You prom- 
ised yourself that you were not going 
to eat the bread that night. You 
would save it and eat some when you 
got up. Perhaps you would be able 
to leave a little to munch during the 
day when you bent over a shovel so 
the guards couldn’t see. But you were 
terribly hungry, and you broke off a 
little piece to stop that awful gnaw- 
ing in your stomach. Then you knew 
you shouldn’t have done that, for you 
could not stop. You kept taking bites, 
until finally you fell asleep, thinking 
and hoping you had left a small piece 
for tomorrow. But when morning 
came there never was any left. You 
had eaten it all the night before. 

“That is why we have to take 
bread from the dining room. At first, 


I don’t believe we thought anything 


about it. It was our 
hands that took it, 
not our minds. Now 
our minds tell us 
that we don’t need 
the bread. Since we 
have other food, we 
don’t even eat much 
bread at the table. 
But we must have 
it; we must know 
that it belongs to us. 
It’s not really for 
food that we take it. 
It’s a symbol—we simply have to have 
a chunk of bread.” 
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How the East, given the tools of modern science, 
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chronic hunger, intensified but not created by war and 
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Rice Bowls 


of Asia 
C. FRANK GLASS 


S. MUCH ATTENTION IS BEING GIVEN 
~ to the problem of hunger in Europe 
that the plight of vast Asia is some- 
times overlooked. Southeast Asia is 
the habitation of a billion or more 
people, at least half the human race. 
Even in “normal” times, millions in 
this huge and populous region do 
not get enough to eat. While in 
Europe hunger is a war-bred plague, 
in much of southeast Asia it is en- 
demic. War has sharply accentuated 
what was already an urgent problem. 
It is in southeast Asia that most of 
the world’s rice is produced and con- 
sumed. This cereal is the main energy 
food and dietary staple of some 300,- 
000,000 of China’s estimated 460,000,- 
000 population (those living in the 
“rice region” of south and central 
China) and. it enters into the diet of 
an estimated 10 percent of the rest 
of the Chinese. About 395,000,000 
people in India and Nepal are rice 
eaters, as are also the 17,000,000 of 
neighboring Burma. In Japan, 77,- 
000,000 depend on rice and in Indo- 
nesia, 72,000,000. Rice is also the 
staple diet of 24,000,000 Koreans, 24,- 
000,000 Indo-Chinese, 16,000,000 Fili- 
pinos, 15,000,000 Siamese.- And there 


are additional millions of rice eaters ~ 


in Malaya, Borneo, Hongkong, Cey- 
lon, and smaller areas. 

But these figures do not tell the 
whole story. Because of their poverty, 


few of these rice eaters are able to - 


afford other foods, with the result 
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can free itself from the 


s aftermath. 


_UNRRA photo from UN * 


Even in good years China has never grown enough to feed its people; empty 
rice bowls, empty hands, appealing eyes have always abounded in its streets 


that rice occupies a disproportionately 
large place in their diet. When there 
is not enough rice, they go hungry. 
When the rice supply fails, they 
starve. To sustain the teeming life 
that tries to feed upon this staple, 
every possible acre must be used for 
rice culture. Hence there is little 
room for alternative or supplementary 
foods. China raises no cattle simply 


because there is no pasture. 


Even in good crop years, southeast 


Asia has never grown enough rice 
for its needs. Only four countries— 


Korea, Burma, Indo-China, and Siam 
—produced an export surplus, and 
this surplus was largely fictitious, be- 
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—By the Washington correspond- 
ent (and prewar editor) of the 
China Weekly Review. Mr. Glass’s 
authoritative knowledge stems from 
many years in the Orient, be- 
ginning in Manchuria in the early 
Thirties as a war correspondent 
during the Japanese invasion. 


cause while-rice was going out of 
these countries there was hunger and 
malnutrition within. Japan siphoned 
off Korea’s surplus, and drew upon 
the stocks of Siam and Indo-China. 
China did the same. Part of Burma’s 
production went to India. 

But the war converted Korea into 
a rice-deficit area, and exportable sur- 
pluses from Burma, Indo-China and 
Siam, are far below prewar, figures. 
Even on the basis of the most optimis- 
tic estimates, there will still be a net 
deficit of 3,450,000 tons of milled rice 
in 1950-51, three years from now. 

The food question in southeast 
Asia, then, may be divided into two 
phases. First, to avert famine, by re- 
lieving the acute food shortage pro- 
duced by the war. Second, the longer 
range problem of ending the chronic — 
hunger of this area, At the core of 
both is the need to increase the 


amount of rice available for human 
consumption, 


taken to relieve the present acute 
food shortage are: conservation of 
available rice supplies through im- 
proved handling and storage; better 
milling methods; increased use of 
fertilizers; the breeding of rice plants 
with a higher yield—all this, of 
course, in conjunction with efforts to 
restore the prewar rice acreage as 


rapidly as possible. 


A Rice Stupy Group oF THE Foop 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations met at Trivandrum, 
India, in the summer of 1947 to 
discuss these matters. Definite pro- 
posals will be considered at a con- 
ference which is to convene shortly 
in the Orient. 

_ The longer range problem of in- 
creasing the food supply above the 
hungry prewar level is not just a 
question of technical solutions to 
technical problems, but of grappling 
with far-reaching political, economic, 
and social factors. These are beyond 
the control of the individual farmer, 
but they create the main problem of 
the farmers as a class. In these fac- 
tors lies the basic reason for the ina- 


Three Lions 


bility of a billion people to produce 
the food they-need. 

FAO’s Rice Study Group found 
that neither in China nor in India, 
the two largest producers and con- 
sumers, are there substantial areas 
that could be brought into rice pro- 
duction by individual farmers. Any 
significant extension of the crop area 
would require public reclamation pro- 
jects. 

At present the Chinese government 
is spending 70 percent of its budget 
maintaining armies and fighting a 
civil war. There is civil war in India, 
Indonesia, and Indo-China. There 
are peasant uprisings in the Philip- 
pines. This means that there is little 
money or opportunity for reclama- 
tion under today’s disturbed condi- 
tions. But even in times of compara- 
tive tranquillity, the governments in 
these countries displayed little in- 
clination to use their funds for large 
scale development. 

This apparently means that long 
range plans for increasing the food 
supply must be, concentrated, in the 
main, on the areas now under culti- 


vation. That tosses the problem into 
the lap of the individual farmer—the 
one least capable of coping with it. 

The Asiatic farmer is caught in a 
morass of grim poverty, economic 
backwardness, and medieval rural re- 
lationships. The vast majority of his 
kind cultivate small plots, many of 
them so tiny that in the countries of 
the West they would be considered 
gardens, not farms. In Tonkin (Indo- 
China), for example, 62 percent of 
the farming families have less than 
one acre of ricefield. The average 
size of the Indian farm is two and 
one half acres. Farmers in Japan, 
China, and Indonesia also work Lil- 
liputian farms. Burmese farms seem 
large, but only in contrast—in upper 
Burma they run from ten to fifteen 
acres, in lower Burma about twenty. 

Farming of this type is starkly 
called “subsistence farming.” It re- 
sults in a tremendous waste of land 
and human labor. Though he toils 
from dawn to dusk, seven days a 
week, and reaps a “good” harvest, 
the farmer can expect to provide only 
the bare necessities of life for him- 


Primitive farming and production, this Indian irrigation wheel as an 
example, cannot sustain the tremendous populations of the Far East today 


parts of China. Here landlords main- 
tain their own private prisons where 
tenants who have defaulted on rent 
payments are incarcerated and beaten, 
as were serfs in medieval times. The 
tenants have no protection. The land- 
lords are the law. When the landlord 
who collects the rent is also the 
village usurer, he makes loans to 
owner-farmers at the highest possible 
rate of interest. When the debt 
equals the value of the land, the 
owner must surrender his title deed 
to his creditor and sign a contract 
under which he and his descendants 
undertake to farm the land for the 
new landlord and his descendants 
forever. Many landlords also require 
their tenants to act as servants at 


Rice Bowls 


self and his family. He has no sur- 
plus and the wolf of hunger is never 
far from his door. In good crop years, 
at the end of the harvest, he will 
consider himself fortunate indeed if 
he has sufficient rice on hand to main- 
tain life until the next harvest. 

If he is a tenant, a large part of 
his crop goes as rent to the landlord. 
The village usurer (often the land- 
lord or his agent) who has lent him 
money to buy seed, or fertilizer, or 
tools, demands his pound of flesh. 
There is very little left. 

If he owns the land which he 
works, another part of his crop goes 
to the tax collector. When there is 
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Rice production and exports, 1921-1947, from the surplus areas of South and 
East Asia. Countries charted are Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Korea, Formosa. 


civil war, the troops quartered in his 
village eat from his slender stores, - 
and seldom give compensation. 

In the rice region of China, 75 per- 
cent of the farmers do not own the 
land they work. Farm tenancy is 
high, too, in the rest of southeast Asia. 
Farmers remain tenants because they 
lack capital or credit to buy land and 
equipment. Owners become tenants 
when they cannot pay their debts. 
The burden of rural debt is tremen- 
dous throughout the rice-growing 
lands and makes for a constant in- 
crease in tenancy. 

Though Chinese feudalism as a 
system perished centuries ago, fea- 
tures of feudalism prevail in the 
landlord-tenant relationship in certain 


feasts and funerals. 

These conditions are not universal 
in Chinese or Asiatic agriculture. But 
they are significant as evidence of a 
backward society and a backward 
economy. A system of land relation- 
ships and a mode of production 
which may have. provided enough 
food centuries ago, cannot sustain the 
vastly greater populations of today. 
_ The oriental farmer is hardwork- 
ing and thrifty and has as much 
natural ingenuity as do farmers in 
other lands. He is receptive to new 


never made and which so far he has 
been unable to changes The orien- 
tal farmer would like to use more and 


of 
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ideas. But he is caged in by the stul-. 
titying backwardness of a world he 


better fertilizer to improve his soil. 
But his country has no chemical in- 
dustry to supply artificial fertilizers. 
Even when imported fertilizers are 
available, he seldom can afford to add 
to his meager budget without going 
further into debt. He lacks the capi- 
tal to acquire or work more land. He 
would like to discard his crude hand 
implements, straighten his bent back, 
and work with agricultural machin- 
ery. But you cannot use tractors and 
harvesters on plots the size of gar- 
dens. And besides, there is no heavy 
industry to produce them. 

So the weary land of southeast 
Asia, burdened with the support of 
more and more millions every year, 
continues to be worked much as it 
was worked centuries ago. And the 
yield per acre, in many vital sections, 
slips lower from year to year—there 
is less rice when more is needed. Far- 
mers and city-dwellers alike suffer 
hunger and malnutrition. 

The unrelieved poverty, stemming 
from an outmoded economy, is at the 
root of current unrest, rebellion, and 
civil war in the Asiatic rice region. 
In the recent Chinese elections many 
of the voters, instead of indicating 
their choice of candidates, marked 
their ballots “More Rice—More 
Flour.” 


Fran THE HUNGER OF AsIA—THE 
problem of the empty rice bowl—it 
is clear that by practical steps taken 
now it is possible to stave off the 
grisly threat of famine, but no more 
than that. Only an end to subsis- 
tence farming will bring an advance 
to proper nutritional levels. This 
means large tracts with modern 
methods of scientific agriculture. A 
necessary corollary is an industrial 
economy, including adequate trans- 
portation systems, both to serve the 
needs of agriculture and to provide 


alternative employment for excess 


farm population. 

Liberated from the bondage of an 
archaic system of social relationships, 
new vistas will open for the working 
farmer of the Orient. With the 
possibility of a better life for himself 
and his family, he will perform veri- 
table miracles with the techniques 
and tools of science. 
chance, the oriental farmer himself 


will conquer hunger. 
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The Brink of Crisis 


History’s grim repeated record of the road from hunger through despair to anarchy 


and then dictatorship; a timely reminder of the kinship between food and freedom. 


\X J = >a Nor NEED TO BE VERY 
imaginative, nor to resort to 
wild guessing, in order to realize 
what happens to human society when 
the men and women who compose it 
are without adequate food; when 
children emerge from  undernour- 
ished childhood to neurotic adoles- 
cence and later to a life lamed at its 
start; when parents have to hear the 
cries of their children for food when 
there is none to give them; when the 
grown man is as helpless as the child. 
We are not left to guess what hap- 
pens then; for the record, so repeti- 
tive, so hackneyed, tells us. Of which 
a word presently. 

But it is well to note at the start 
what the record does not tell us. 

There is, for instance, a romantic 
notion, born of a certain type of rev- 
olutionary rhetoric (much revived of 
late) that when the people reach ex- 
tremities of suffering they rise in 
their wrath, and having overthrown 
the oppressors responsible, set up a 
new, better, freer order of society, and 
thus emerge into the sunlight of 
plenty and prosperity. The belief that 
this is the order of events, that hun- 


ger and starvation have their uses as_ 


the necesary prelude to reform, has 
been, and is, the basis of the political 
strategy of highly organized parties 
and movements. But in fact, things 
just do not happen that way. The 
notion is political mythology. 

Hopeless hunger is not the prelude 
to useful change or beneficent revo- 
lution, or a stimulant for the elimina- 
tion of oppressors. It sets up the con- 
ditions most favorable, first perhaps 
to anarchy and chaos, and then to 
the firm establishment of autocracy, 
privilege, dictatorship, as is revealed 
in the history of those countries we 
have always looked upon (much too 
complacently) as “the normally hun- 
gry countries’—China, India, other 
areas of the East, Russia. 

It is no accident that these hungry 
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SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


—By a noted British author and 
lecturer now in this country on one 
of his frequent visits to the United 
States. Winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1933, Sir Norman has 
recently published “The Steep 
Places,” a book on the private in- 
dividual’s responsibility toward 
averting international disaster. 
Survey Graphic readers will re- 
member his article, “Who Owns 
the British Empire,’ which ap- 
peared in May 1941. 
a 


countries have never developed de- 
mocracy in the sense of the control 
of the government by the people; 
that they are characteristically dicta- 
torship countries; that the richest 
men in the world are to be found 
not in prosperous America or in the 
high standard countries of western 
Europe but among the bejeweled ma- 
harajas of India; and that the most 
powerful autocracies are those found- 
ed by men who won authority by 
promising bread to the people and 
then used their power to withhold 
bread as a political instrument. For 
when men hunger they do not com- 
monly assert or even defend their 
freedom. They sell it for the promise 
of food; they are led to give their al- 
legiance to parties which make the 
most extravagant promises of food 
and welfare at a time when the need 
for those things is so urgent and so 
compelling that the surrender of 
mere freedom seems a small. matter 


indeed. 


Le PROSPECT THAT ABUNDANCE MAY 
really be forthcoming may be ex- 
tremely slim. But when men starve 
their judgment is not of the best. 
And malnutrition makes men_sub- 
missive. Famine or semi-famine are 
conditions very favorable to the main- 
tenance of dictatorship. For whatever 
happens to the mass of the people, 
the dictatorship group, the army, the 


police, the body guards, the trigger- 
men, will be well fed. An underfed 
population will have little chance 
against them, particularly when the 
most immediate prospect of plenty is 
to be found in joining the forces of 
the government, army, secret police; 
not in struggling against them. 

Moreover, once shortage has 
reached the acute stage, the case for 
stringent government controls 
amounting to dictatorship is over- 
whelming and unanswerable. Where 
there is barely enough to go around, 
the most elementary justice demands 
that it shall be shared equally. Cer- 
tainly in no society like that of Brit- 
ain would it be tolerated that in, say 
a milk shortage, it should all go to 
the children of the rich (or the less 
poor) and the very poorest be left 
to perish. It is common ground in 
Britain that the Toriest of . govern- 
ments would not be able’ to side- 
step the imposition of controls 
when shortages reached the semi- 
starvation stage. In those conditions 
it would be no use talking about the 
evils of socialism or the virtues of 
private enterprise. Everyone, all par- 
ties alike, would demand that steps 
be taken to see that theré was a fair 
distribution of such food as was avail- 
able. And the more the system failed, 
the more it would have to be applied. 
A relative plenty would have to exist 
before controls could be removed. 

It is well in this matter to distin- 
guish between being poor and being 
underfed; between poverty and hun- 
ger. The American pioneers knew 
poverty. Their lives were without 
comforts we have come to regard as 
indispensable, as most elementary nec- 
essaries. Their log cabins often did 
not possess even four walls. But there 
was commonly a rough plenty in all 
that was necessary for vigorous physi- 
cal life: and where there was de- 
ficiency the settler’s own efforts could 
meet it. The forests furnished both 
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food and fuel, meat and wild fruits; 
the fields gave corn and milk and 
wool. Nature was often harsh, but 
would respond to effort; and_ this 
gave hope and courage, the will to 
fight and struggle. Out of those early 
struggles has come a great civiliza- 
tion; a nation which is today the rich- 
est and most powerful that history re- 
cords. 


Bs A PRICE HAS BEEN PAID FOR THIS 
civilization, so shining, so glittering. 
It is extremely vulnerable, and _ its 
life precarious beyond all prevailing 
belief. It is so interdependent in its 
parts that if a few cogs 
slip the whole machine 
can be disastrously 
slowed up, brought at 
times almost to a stand- 
still. (One percent of the 
population—key men on 
the railroads for instance 
—can produce paralysis.) 
We are dependent on 
each other as never be- 
fore in history, a fact 
which makes us each 
other’s keepers as never 
before. 

That transformation. 
has come suddenly, as 
things go in history. The 
America of only two or 
three generations _ since 
was still a rural America 
even if not a pioneer na- 
tion in the sense just 
noted. Most of the peo- 
ple still lived actually on 
farms or in country 
towns and villages. If a 
blizzard and impassable 
roads suddently cut off a village from 

the outside world, life could still go 
on. Its water came from its own wells, 

_its food from its own fields, its cloth- 

ing from the wool of its own sheep, 

its fuel from the forest. The outside 

- world might have drifted into chaos, 
but that made little immediate differ- 
ence. Unemployment, overproduction, 
_ . monetary nialadjustment, inflation, 
2 _ deflation would have been nearly 
meaningless phrases to a household 
that never knew unemployment since 
the daily tasks were commonly more 
than the Ronse could perform 
; nor would overproduction 


. much ‘to people. who were 
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and high standard of li 


themselves the main consumers of 
most of what they produced and 
could by that fact adjust production 
and consumption. It was no Utopia 
and we could not return to it if we 
would. But its problems, such as they 
were, were within the scope of a 
man’s imagination, and by and large, 
the remedy lay within his individual 
powers. 
Compare that picture with the in- 
dustrialized and urbanized modern 
community which can be confronted 
with ruin because of something that 
may have happened on the other side 
of the world, or at the other end of 
the country, by a railroad strike that 
throws the miners out of work be- 
cause the coal cannot be hauled, or a 
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The Worid of Tomorrow? 


miners’ strike that throws the rail- 
road men out of work because the 


railroads are without power; or the 
wages of both rendered inadequate 


because wars in Asia or Europe have 
disastrously reduced the production 


of food, or war costs at home have re- - 


duced the value of the money in 
which wages are paid because the fi- 
nancing of those costs has produced 
inflation. . 
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comfort is immensely more vulnera- 
ble than that by which our grand- 
parents lived. A modern automobile 
has assuredly advantages over the ox- 
cart but will not stand rough treat- 
ment as well and needs a fuller tech- 
nical knowledge to keep in order. 
Similarly, the means by which the 
most elementary and vital of all our’ 
needs, that of. food, can be made 
available to the people have reached 


a complexity which every day grows — 


more baffling. 

We cannot handle the problem at 
all save by means which are political. 
Even if sheer relief is to be effective 
there must be in the country which 
receives it a government to see that 
the trains can run, are not blocked 

by civil war or robbed 
by bandits (obstacles 

which again and again 
have prevented relief, for 
instance, in China). And 
it is. precisely in setting 
up the political machine 
of government that the 
main difficulties occur. 

Even where the difficul- 

ties are not those of 

sheer disorder and disor- 
ganization they may be 


ogy. 


for purely political rea- 
sons attempts to frustrate 
the efforts of those who 


shall Plan. But there are 
parties in England, both 
of the Right and the 
Left who also are op- 
posed to it; as there are 
also groups in America 
opposed to the plan in 
any far-reaching form. 
All of these oppositions are rooted in 
one kind or another of political idea 
or theory of economic interest. 


ee 


. \/ E SHALL NOT SUCCEED IN EFFORTS 
to solve the vital problem of food un- 


less we see its relationship to the 


ideas which govern men in the realm 


of politics—ideas which still stand so 


powerfully as obstacles to solutic 
These barriers of the mind 


. 3 
We realize that Russia _ 


have devised the Mar- 
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those of political ideol- — 
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is of course national survival, the na- 


tional right to life, the right, that is, 
/ to live under the institutions of our 
» choice free of alien coercion; the 


right to national independence quali- 


| fied only by freely assumed obliga- 


tions of cooperation. On behalf of this 
objective the nations of the West 


have repeatedly sacrificed peace itself 


(they could have had just “peace” 
by submission to Hitler) and in the 
case of some of them, like Britain, 
have sacrificed nearly everything else. 
In the last analysis, the American 
plan to aid Europe is based on recog- 
nition of the fact that if in these days 
of world wide interdependence a na- 
tion is to secure its own defense, it 
must secure that of others, since if 
those others can be picked off one by 
one and their resources added to the 
power an aggressor can use, then in- 
deed can a nation be “isolated” by a 


potential enemy, placed in a position — 


of inferior power, ultimately over- 
powered, overcome. 

The rationale of this simple social 
truth that if we are to defend our- 
selves we must on occasion be able 
to defend others, that the defense of 
each in any organized society de- 
pends upon the collective power of 
the whole, is still very far from being 
grasped; the relation to it of the food 
problem is commonly forgotten. 


ts ROLE OF FOOD IS NOT MERELY 
that of sustaining defensive strength 
of nations whose power of resistance 
is part of our own security; it has a 
further role in sustaining the sanity of 
judgment of peoples whose lack ot 
political sanity may have very disas- 


trous results for the world as a whole_ 


—including ourselves. All of which 
was illustrated in what happened in 
Europe a little over a decade ago. 
Runaway inflation had produced 
economic chaos, dire insecurity, un- 
employment, which struck heavily a 
highly educated population—but “ed- 
ucated” in a way that did not give 


them a highly developed social sense 
or political judgment. The hardships 
still further worsened the judgment 
of a public thereby ready for exploi- 
tation by a little gang of demagogues 
and fanatics. The phenomenon, it 
was commonly argued at the time, 
could not greatly- “Sencern distant 
America. Much less excusably, it was 
even argued in Britain that it could 
not concern Britain. Americans 
thanked God that they had been cut 
loose from the old world and _ its 
“never ending squabbles,” and could 
afford to regard them with detach- 
ment, if not with indifference. 


Rese WERE THESE VIEWS EX- 
pressed not merely in the interwar 
years but even in the early years of 
the second war. On one occasion the 
present writer, object of some severe 
criticism for not sharing that view, 
replied in these terms: 


The United States you tell me, has 
won her independence and intends to 
keep it. So be it, I subscribe to the right 
of each nation to the utmost degree of 
national freedom, the right to live its 
own life in its own way, compatible 
with preservation of the means of de- 
fending it. But please note! Twice in 
a single generation America has been 
compelled to do a multitude of hateful 
things which she did not in the least 
desire to do: to introduce military con- 
scription in peacetime, to militarize the 
nations; to introduce burdensome taxa- 
tion; to accept a degree of regimenta- 
tion and control never before known; 
to transform radically from top to bot- 
tom the American way of life. You did 
not want to do these things, to enact 
such legislation. You were compelled. 


You were not free; not free, that is, to 


do otherwise. Again, you were com- 
pelled. Who, or what, compelled you? 
The government or Congress of the 
United States? They wanted the things 
I have mentioned as little as you did; 
they, too, were compelled; they, like 
you, lacked all freedom to do otherwise. 

Who or what compelled them, and 


you? 


Speaking in human terms it was a 
little gang of psychopaths or criminals 
in Berlin and Tokyo. The long arm of 
Hitler or of Hirohito has reached int 
the bosom of every family in America, 
demanding here the life of a son, there 
that some bright dream of young wom- 
anhood—a dream of home and children 
—shall be given up; elsewhere that a 
career, welfare, fortune, shall be aban- 
doned. These things have all been or- 
dained by that little group on the other 
side of the world; ordained out of their 
vast power for evil, a power which 
stretches over the whole earth. And be- 
cause those things were so ordained by 
those evil men thousands of miles away, 
you have done them; you have obeyed. 
Obeyed, though you have suffered no 
invasion, no foreign occupation, no ges- 
tapo. 

Do you tell me that this is the inde- 
pendence for which _ your fathers 
fought? 


The points there made are scarce- 
ly less relevant today than they were 
five years ago. It is as relevant now 
as it was then to point out that the 
little gang acquired their evil power 
by reason of the constant refusal of 
the western nations in the interwar 
years to recognize the fact of interde- 
pendence; the truth that the nations 
of the West will only retain the pow- 
er to defend their civilization by mu- 
tual aid; that without the practical 
application of this principle a future 
dictator will be tempted to aggression 
as past dictators have been, by the 
hope that he will be able to pick off 
potential victims one by one; to sub- 
jugate them in detail. The process 


has indeed begun. 


A. THE BASE OF ANY EFFECTIVE AID Is 
the means of physical life. By ensur- 
ing it to others who desire to remain 
free, we take the first step in the de- 
fense of our own freedom. 

This very simple relationship be- 
tween food and freedom is commonly 
neglected. It is time that those who 
value freedom gave it the considera- 
tion it merits. 
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Big America! Big harvests, big capacity, big responsibility! Is this a boast? 
Well, it’s all needed to meet the world’s hunger. Two harvesters reaping and 
threshing 75 to 80 acres a day last summer on this 2300-acre California ranch. 


2. HOW AMERICA COMES INTO IT 


Living Up to the Role We’ve Won 


sss ae + : 
America’s power and abundance make inevitable the vast assistance 


we have given and are giving to restore a hunger-sticken planet. 


[' Is ONLY FAIR TO GIVE WARNING IN 
advance that the discussion of 
food from the angle of this article is 
going to arrive at big figures, breath- 
taking figures, the kind used for 
counting light-years between the stars 
or wealth in the fabulous United 
States of America. There’s never 
been any spending like this except in 
wartime for destruction — and this 
hopefully is for health and peace. 
For one who had sat on the anx- 
ious seat about American overseas aid 
since early autumn, who was dis- 
turbed by the opposition and consid- 
ered congressional refusal to be a 
black possibility, it was refreshing to 
be assured early in the new year that 
real aid was certain. . 
Those who knew their Congress 
were encouraging in January or earlier 
about the European Recovery Pro- 
gram.—roughly the Marshall Plan. 
The problem was being recognized 
as worldwide. 
seven times as destructive as the first 
World War. World’s population was 


larger by some 200,000,000 persons” 


than before the war, and vast areas of 
the earth were desperate from hunger. 
Recovery of western Europe alone, 
even if possible at the expense of a 
global economy, would not be any re- 
covery at all. So we are to have an 


ERP, and after that, help for China 


“and certain other areas that could 


not get along without it. 

_ This article disclaims prophecy. It 
is written, however, from the convic- 
tiori that we are started already along 
the road. As our first step in 1948, 
in the words of Secretary of State 
Marshall, we are going to provide the 
sixteen cooperating countries “until 
the end of June, 1952, with those por- 


The war had been 


days, may sound piddling, but here 
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tions of their essential imports from 
the Western Hemisphere which they 
themselves cannot pay for. These... 
include not only the food, fuel, and 
other supplies but also equipment and 
materials to enable them to increase 
their productive capacity.” 

For this beginning step — Europe 
until the end of June 1949, costing 
somewhere between 5 and 68 billion 
dollars — the program looks quite 
promising for adoption. The sideline 
observer may turn his attention to ad- 
ministrative details and to the uncer- 
tainties beyond, to finance, politics, 
and human perversity. 


Ba IT Is NOT IMPROPER TO PAUSE 
here with pride, and look at what 
has been done. Hostile critics refer 
to this as “Operation Rat Hole,” and 
there is statistical excuse for them. 
The American record already is co- 
lossal and unprecedented, its early re- 
sults sketchy but its aspirations won- 


_derful. 


Two days before Christmas, Presi- 
dent Truman signed the so-called 
stop-gap aid bill, a total appropriation 


of $880,000,000. This included $522,- 


000,000 for relief — mostly food — for 
France, Italy, and Austria, a token as- 
sistance of $18,000,000 for China, and 
supplementary funds for occupation, 
including food for the needy, in Ger- 
man and Japanese territory. The 
heart of the matter was to meet em- 
ergencies for the three European 
countries, to keep their economy go- 
ing and provide the necessities for 
survival until long range help arrived. 

Less than a billion dollars, nowa- 


* 
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is a yardstick. About the most ex- 
pensive objects a government can buy 
are ships for the navy, and the great- 
est battleships afloat are the quartet 
of the Iowa class — Iowa, Missouri, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin, costing 
over $100,000,000 apiece. The big 
Essex class aircraft carriers of the 
Pacific war cost only about $60,000,- 
000. Stop-gap aid to France, Italy, 
and Austria means five Iowa class 
battleships, of itself a navy un- 
matched on the seas. 

From this minor stop-gap for the 
winter, a backward look for three 
years preceding adds about 5 billion 
American government dollars a year 
for emergency loans and grants 
abroad. This includes, in a word, 
everything — food, machinery, ships, + 
whatever the world has needed. 


aE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAD DUG 
deeply into their pockets before the 
Marshall Plan, or any of the other 
current steps for easing the world’s 
troubles. 

The 15 billions of foreign loans 
and grants since the fighting stopped 
have been nearly a billion more than 
all the much discussed New Deal 
spending for its two first full fiscal 
years, 1934 and 1935. © . 
- Figuring the European Recovery 
Program for the year ahead as be- 
tween 5 and 68 billions, we find it 
approximately twice the total national 
debt in 1917. 

For the period of almost seven 
years, back to the beginning of Lend- 
Lease, the Department of Agriculture 
has compiled a table on food deliv- 
eries abroad under export programs— 
March 1941, through December 1947. 


at least a third of the nation remains 
‘ll-housed and desperate for decent 
homes, the schools need a lot more 
money, and there are outcries also for 
health, social security, roads, indus- 
trial plants, national defense, and so 
on. There you have a rough general 
nd picture of how we stand for money. 
In the face of all this at home, for 


date on March 15 with the income 

tax collector. Between spending and 

taxes there is a direct connection. 
The American with taxable income 


of $2000—beginning after only $500 
pay $380 in taxes 
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This shows agricultural products 
alone—food with such things as cot- 
ton added, but the latter a small frac- 


tion of the total—as follows: exemption — will 


Pounds Invoice 
Value the American people with eyes open 
Lend-Lease 34,990,465,241 $ 6,553,032,532 to decide on financing a world food 
UNRRA 14,479,751,364 1,023,048,336 and recovery program on the scale in- 
Cash-paying Foreign Governments 17,660,883,693 1,521,389,681 dicated 1S the clearest proof of serlous 
Army 14,378,987,662 795,993,023 concern for what goes on abroad. 
Bi-Zone (Germany) 6,145,389,622 316,990,517 
Greek-Turkish Aid 1,925,200 104,476 
USS, Foreign Relief Program 2,277,725,066 122,293,700 Es PR ee 
Total 89,935,127,848 $10, 332,852,265 and factory worker and businessman 


This sum is for feeding people. 
American expenditures during the 
war years ranged in all from 32 bil- 
lion in 1942 to 100 billion in 1945. Of 
the tabulated food bill of 10 billion 
plus, not all, of course, came directly 
from the taxpayer. One and a half 
billion was paid in cash by foreign 
governments. Something will come 
back as Lend-Lease offset, subject to 
negotiations not yet completed. But 
by far the larger amount of this whole 
tremendous food pile was at Ameri- 
can tax-paid expense. 

In the table above, the army item is 
for relief feeding of civilian popula- 
tions in occupied areas of both the 
Pacific and Europe. Bi-Zone was paid 
entirely from U. S. Army funds for 
German civilians. Foreign Relief is the 
American part of what is sometimes 
called the “Post-UNRRA Program.” 
Of total Lend-Lease food deliv- 
eries, about 64 percent went to Great 
Britain, 27 percent to Russia, a little 
more than 5 percent to France. 

Of the cash sales, Great Britain 
bought 56 percent, France 15 percent. 
- “And of UNRRA food deliveries, 
Italy received 19.5 percent; -Poland 
14.6 percent, Greece and China a little 
more than 13 percent each, Yugo- 
slavia 12 percent and Czechoslovakia 
and Russiagabout 8 percent each; 
(UNRRA’s total operations cost ap- 
proximately 3.5 billion dollars, of 
which the United States contributed 
about 73 percent.) 


Ble, Is IMPORTANT ASSISTANCE. Irs 
_ seriousness is emphasized by a date 
now just around the corner whose 
regular arrival is customarily a dis- 
traction from all other troubles, our 
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this year according to the unchanged 
schedules. Ten years ago he had a 
$1000 exemption and his $2000 after 
that was taxed $80. 

The man with $10,000 taxable in- 
come faces a payment of $2508, as 
against $660 ten years ago, and so on. 

Taxes are high, prices are the high- 
est we have ever paid, and both these 
facts are connected somewhat with 
sending abroad. There are shortages 
of vital commodities and the threat 
of worse inflation still impends. The 
costs of government keep mounting, 


UNRRA photo from UN 


and, in unique fashion, the American 
taxpayer took a decisive part in the 
military defeat of Germany and 
Japan. The challenge is to go ahead 
now, for them still to do their part 
toward putting off that threatened 
downfall of western civilization to 
which the vogue of Mr. Toynbee 
gave public awakening. - 

The country today, in fact, is both 
witness to an astonishing drama and 
an actor in it. This is election year, 
to be sure, and a party split separates 
Capitol and White House. You 
would expect surprises, but hardly 


COWS to Poland— 
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the thing which is happening. Here 
is a hardship package such as never 
before was handed to the taxpayer in 
peacetime. Here is an almost irre- 
yocable commitment in foreign policy, 
a hard decision settled, a great nail 
driven into the coffin of isolationism, 
although isolation remains alive and 
kicking. 

Even FDR during his magic first 
hundred days might well have 
quailed at the venture. It bears the 


name of a Secretary of State who is 


professionally without party tag or 
political following. It was propose 
by a Democrat President, is being 
pushed by a Republican senate com- 
mittee chairman and the yotes for it 
hang on a Republican Congress, in 
the face of a Republican ex-Presi- 
dent’s plea for “constructive modifica- 
tions” to change it past recognition 
and the opposition of an ex-Demo- 
cratic ex-Vice President who doesn’t 
want this bill but something else. 
There are groanings and snipings, but 
progress is being made. 

How are you going to explain a 
thing like that? 

It is an example of: the power of 


hunger. 


“In presenting the need to Congress, 
Secretary Marshall said, “The inabil- 
ity of the European workshop to get 
food and raw materials required to 
produce the exports necessary to get 


SUGAR to Greece— 


and LOCOMOTIVES to China 


the purchasing power for food and 
raw materials is the worst of the 
many vicious circles that: beset the 
European peoples.” The result he 
made clear in one sentence: “The 
way of life that we have known is 
literally in the balance.” 


Re sae THE SELLING TALK FOR 
the proposal has been made largely in 
terms of Soviet Russia and the men- 
ace of Communist expansion. A great 
element of fear has entered into the 
debate—a powerful motive but, by 
past and traditional performance, cer- 
tainly no more than secondary in in- 
fluencing American conduct. The 
American people act also from sym- 
pathy for human needs. They have 
as much right as the next ones to call 
themselves friends to man, and since 
their beginnings they have been gen- 
erous trustees of nature’s bounty. 
There seems to be no reason to dis- 
claim warmhearted unselfishness in 
the assistance now being voted and 
paid for. 

Beyond fear or sympathy, however, 
lies another impulsion. It is enlight- 
ened self-interest, plus. It might be 
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called the logic of circumstances, and 
it is not to be ignored. 

For one thing, it is the realization 
in American hearts and consciences 
that along with the costs of the war, 
our country collected advantages. 

The war multiplied the national 
debt six or seven times, but it in- 
creased national income three times 
prewar. Total income for 1947 was 
the greatest in all history—197 billion 
dollars. 

Because of war costs and postwar 
calls for rescue, individual tax rates 
have gone up four or five times. But 
after paying our taxes and under- 
writing our debts, we still have left 
for ourselves so much more than any 
other peoples in the world that the 
difference is embarrassing. 

The maximum ERP figure for pre- 
venting starvation in Western Europe 
next year, 68 billions, is staggering. 
But our bill last year for beer and 


liquor was 8.7 billions and for to- 
bacco, 3.4 billions. 


Senn ABROAD VAST SUPPLIES OF 
grain, meat, milk, and the other ele- 
ments of a sustaining diet looks like 
taking the bread from our mouths. 
On the other hand, the demands of 
war increased production to change 
us from a food-importing to a food- 
exporting country, at the same time 
enabling us to feed ourselves better 
than ever, our per capita food con- 
sumption up 17 or 18 percent. In- 
equality and hunger are still with us, 
but our averages are soaring. 

We have now a certain price infla- 
tion, and export demand certainly 
has been a factor in it. But econ- 
omists are chary about assessing the 
blame too heavily against overseas 
shipments. (Wheat sold for $3.12 a 
bushel in January and the big farm- 
ers were holding for $3.50—American 
farmers to collect these prices —as 
against 78 cents a bushel in 1939.) 

The price index on food has gone 
up 203 percent. But weekly earnings; 
by the statistics, are up 190 percent— 

or almost as much. 

Figures and facts of this sort rep- 
resent events with a compelling logic 
all their own. Eating with conspicu- 

ous waste, we are in no position to 
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say “let them eat cake,” and the 
American people have never said that 
anyway. The contrast is too great, the 
discrepancy too shocking. Our well- 
fed prosperity is a poor risk in the 
midst of a starving world, and doing 
something about our hungry neigh- 
bors becomes an objective more im- 
portant than price. 

The European Relief Program pro- 
poses to redress the balance this year 
ahead by contributing less than 4 per- 
cent of the national income. Help to 
China and elsewhere, to come along 
later, will bring up the total perhaps 
a point or two. 


S. THE Unirep STATES Is SHOULDER- 
ing the biggest, costliest peacetime 
burden in all its history and in all 
history, a burden which no other 
country could have carried. The cost 
makes a nick of 4 or 5 percent in 
our income. Like the other 6 billion 
dollars a year which we bet at race 
tracks, this is pure gamble. There is 
no guarantee of winning. It is merely 
a try, based on our best motives and 
the sanest advice we can find. 

But going in for this hope will 
bring consequences, both internally 
and internationally, which are hard 
to visualize in advance. Probably it 
will interrupt our personal lives and 
somewhat upset the normal economy. 
We are deciding merely that accept- 
ing a limited strain deliberately is 
preferable to the unlimited strain of 
saying No. 

Looking at this strange and rather 
dazzling program on which the 
United States finds itself embarked, 
perhaps our most optimistic explana- 
tion is that we won the war. Now 
Wwe are coming to realize this as we 
did not-after 1918. It cost a very great 
price. of life and money and the lay- 
ish use of natural resources. It is 
costing anxiety and money and food 
and commodities since the war, all 
charged on the books against the 
American taxpayer. We are paying 
for our position. 

All down the past, there have been 
empires and conquerors striving for 
this thing called imperium—the su- 
preme power. Now the lottery of 
geography and history has thrust it 
into our hands. The position is ours, 


- regardless of ambitions, our own or 


> 
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anyone’s else. But first place does 
not mean domination, and the talk is 
of cooperation. It is hoped the others 
will cooperate with us. But the fact 
is unchanged. We have the respon- 
sibility. From the last war America 
came out the big winner, and it can- 
not sidestep that for which Clemen- 
ceau found the great phrase, “the 
grandeur and misery of victory.” 


So the American people, unaccus- ~ 


tomed and reluctant, are making ad- 
justment. Immediately, that means 
recognition of the world’s need for 
food and for a chance to feed itself, 
toward which we must help. In 
larger terms, it means doing our full 
part toward enduring peace. 

It can be reported without any pose 
of prophecy that Washington is aware 
of the responsibility and with what- 
ever modifications in detail, is getting 
ready to act. What lies ahead? What 
do we do next? The late Ambassa- 
dor John Gilbert Winant, in the last 
speech he made, pointed out a guid- 
ing rule, that “peace needs personal 
care as well as-collective action.” And 
again, “Always remember that it is 
the things of the spirit that in the 
end prevail; that caring counts and 
that where there is no vision, people 
perish; that hope and faith count, 
and that without charity there can bé 
nothing good, and having dared to 
live dangerously we may have learned 
to live generously.” 

Through appropriations in Con- 
gress now, the Americans are playing 
their role, accepting the part which 
events have assigned. After food will 
arise needs more difficult than paying 
taxes or passing appropriation bills, 
It is said that man shall not live by 
bread alone, and that applies to giver 
as well as taker; giving requires 
more skillful techniques. The whole 
balance is delicate and precarious— 
hunger on the one hand, food on the 
other, the one vast enough and strong 
enough to cancel the other, no mat- 
ter what billions or trillions we use 
to measure our side of it. It is a case 
of desperation versus abundance, and 
if the abundance does not wipe out 
the desperation, then desperation can 
destroy abundance. In such a rela- 
tionship there is no place for talk 
of generosity or lavishness, only for 


recognition of what America’s posi- 


tion demands of us. 
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A housewife in Italy signs for a food package from America, as the family looks on anxiously 


ow People Can Help Peoples 


The swift, intimate, flexible services of voluntary agencies. Some arresting 


examples of their work in meeting both emergencies and continuing needs. 


relief and reconstruction there is 
the public load which only govern- 
ments can shoulder. But there is a 
genuine place left for private effort 
among the peoples concerned — and 
this holds alike for those who give 
and those who receive. 

Here in the United States volun- 
tary overseas gifts may look small in 
comparison with the government's 
billions, but since the outbreak of 
‘World War II they have run into 


iB THE GREAT WORK OF OVERSEAS 


large figures. The American people 


as such have themselves contributed 
more than a billion dollars in all for 
the relief and rehabilitation of war- 


devastated countries in Europe and 


Asia. pase 
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JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 


—By the chairman of the Amert- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service; honorary 
chairman, United Service for New 
Americans (formerly the National 
Refugee Service); professor of 
Public Law, Columbia University; 
‘chairman of the board of Survey 
Associates. 
rs a 
*Take the period from January to 
September 1947. The value of all re- 
lief supplies and cash sent overseas 
by our voluntary agencies amounted 


to $101,347,872, of which $87,045,646 


was made use of in Europe. The goal 


_of the United Jewish Appeal for 1948 


is $250,000,000—the largest ever set by 


any group of private relief organiza- 


tions in one drive. - 


All this is practical evidence of- the 
will to help on the part of the Ameri- 
can people; testimony, also, to their 
confidence in the efficiency of the 
private agencies which implement 
that will. Their contributions have 
gone in large part into the distribu- 
tion of food—not the bulk supplies 
necessary to reinforce an entire na- 
tional economy but supplementary 
supplies of a sort which can be deftly 
handled by the more personal meth- 
ods of these American agencies in co- 
operation with the agencies, public 
and private, of other countries. 

Another signal advantage is their 


‘flexibility. Experienced American re- 


lief workers in the field are in con- 
stant touch with their home offices 


- 
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and readjustments in program are re- 
peatedly made in the light of their 
counsel — with the result that our 
voluntary agencies can turn around 
rapidly in an emergency—and bring 
their know-how promptly to bear in 
eliciting fresh sources of help. 

How these characteristics enable 
them to serve governmental and in- 
ter-governmental operations was ¢x- 
emplified in Occupied Germany 
when a grave situation confronted the 
Office of Military Government, 
United States. Berlin headquarters 
estimated that in the American zone 
alone there were no less than 20,000 
patients among the civilian popula- 
tion who acutely required insulin. 

The army was confident that the 
money would be forthcoming later, 
but no appropriation was presently 
available in its budget for such a 
heavy purchase. It turned to Ameri- 
can voluntary agencies and asked 
them to meet the need of these 
patients for six months. 

Moreover, insulin for export was 
hard to find in the American market. 
The agencies turned to other coun- 
tries, located supplies, and at once 
placed orders for immediate shipment. 

Last September —to give a more 
recent illustration—an urgent call 
reached Washington requesting spe- 
cial foods and medicines as a conse- 
quence of civil disorder in Hindustan 
and Pakistan. The request was routed 
to an American voluntary agency, and 
within forty-eight hours more than 
$70,000 worth of medical supplies 
were off to India by air freight. 
Orders for $100,000 worth of food 
and further medical supplies were 
placed at once and a special appeal 
for funds circulated. The task was so 
large that three other agencies joihed 
with the first to form a Committee 


for Emergency Aid to India and 
Pakistan. 


ACVAFS 


‘poems ARE EXHIBITS NOT ALONE OF 
prompt response and resourceful ini- 
tiative, but of a team spirit which has 
made it possible to meet successfully 
other challenging situations—as col- 
laboration has made strides through 
the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service. To 
quote from its articles of incorpora- 
tion in 1943, the American Council 


was formed— . . 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC. 


122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 


Joseph P, Chamberlain, Chairman ; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr, Patrick A. O’Boyle, Vice-Chairman 
Joseph C, Hyman, Vice-Chairman 


Brackett Lewis, Treasurer 


Margaret Forsyth, Secretary 
Charlotte E. Owen, Executive 


MEMBER AGENCIES 


American Aid to France 

American Baptist Relief ; 

American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China 

American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, Inc, 

American Committee of OSE 

American Friends of Czechoslovakia 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Hungarian Relief 

American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee 

American ORT Federation 

American Relief for Czechoslovakia 

ARI, Inc. 

American Relief to Austria 

American Relief for Poland 

Brethren Service Committee 

China Aid Council 

Church World Service 

Committee on Christian Science 
Wartime Activities 

Congregational Christian Service 
Committee ; 

Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe, (CARE) 

Freedom Fund-Cooperative League, 
U.S.A 


Friends of Luxembourg 

Girl Scouts 

Greek War Relief Association, U.S.A. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society 

International Social Service 

International Rescue and Relief 
Committee 

Labor League for Human Rights, 

A. F, of L. 


Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee _ 

National CIO Community Services 
Committee 

National Council of Jewish Women 

Near East Foundation 

Paderewski Testimonial Fund 

Philippine War Relief of the United- 
States = 

Russian Children’s Welfare Society 

Salvation Army 

Save the Children Federation 

Selfhelp of Emigres from Central 
Europe 

Seventh-Day Adventist Relief Agency 

Tolstoy Foundation 

Unitarian Service Committee 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of 
America 

United Palestine Appeal 

United Service for New Americans 

United Service to China 

United Service to Holland 

United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children 

United Ukrainian American Relief 
Committee 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund of 
America 

War Relief Services—National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 

World Student Servic Fund 

Young Men’s Christian Associations 
(intern’! Com.) 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
(Nat'l Bd.) - 

World Emergency and. War Victims 
Fund 


To provide a means for consultation, 
coordination, and planning among the 
members, with the government of the 
United States and foreign governments, 
and with appropriate national and in- 
ternational governmental agencies — so 
that relief and reconstruction programs 
for people in countries which have suf- 
fered by the war and the oppression of 


Axis governments may be carried on_ 


in the most effective way. 


From the start the council has set 
up functional and area committees 
both in the United States and in the 
field. For one thing, these enable 


the appropriate agencies to come to- 
gether and arrange for cooperation in 
handling supplies among themselves 
and with the governments involved. 
When special foods are short, and 
shipping space limited so that export 
licenses must be obtained, the coun- 
cil’s committees have acted as liaison 
in speeding dispatch abroad. 

But that is only the threshold to 
their activities. As time has gone on 
the principles animating them have 
found wide scope and taken on mul- 


tiple forms. 


When voluntary relief for German 
Eee — 
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civilians was at length authorized in 
the American zone, U. S. army au- 
thorities felt that it would be wise 
for a central office in Berlin to chan- 
nel the goods sent in. Through 
ACVAFS, fifteen of the agencies in- 
terested in German aid forthwith 
formed a Council of Relief Agencies 
Licensed for Operations in Germany 
(CRALOG). 

The base of cooperation was next 
broadened to coordinate the distribu- 
tion of private relief—largely special 
food and clothing sent from the 
United States. To this end a German 
Central Committee was formed— 
representing the Military Govern- 
ment, German Public Health and 
Welfare Departments, and German 
private relief agencies. In these field 
operations, nine American represen- 
tatives of CRALOG act as_ liaison 
with the military, the German Cen- 
tral Committee, and the German 
private agencies. 

Nor did the plan stop at the 
boundaries of the American Zone. 
Officials in the British and French 
Zones approved it and CRALOG has 
since functioned in all western Ger- 
many. Sixty-five million pounds of 
food, clothing and other relief sup- 
plies have been shipped through 
CRALOG since its inception. These 
have been used mainly in child feed- 
ing and as many as 250,000 children 
have been fed at one time. 


nee WAY AROUND THE EARTH A 
similar situation arose when the U. S. 
Supreme Command authorized pri- 
vate relief to Japan. Twelve interested 
members of ACVAFS formed Li- 


censed Agencies for Relief in Asia 


(LARA) and sent representatives to 
Tokyo to negotiate an agreement for 
its operations. With the approval of 
the Supreme Command, LARA ar- 
ranged cooperative procedures with 
Japanese authorities for the allocation 
and distribution of supplies through 
a Japanese .central committee repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Command 
together with Japanese public and 
private welfare leaders. The results 
have so impressed the Japanese par- 
liament that a public session thanked 
the American agencies for their serv- 


ices to the people. General Douglas 


MacArthur has not only shown his 
appreciation of the progress made to 
date but expressed himself in favor 
of the continuance and expansion of 
the’ program to conserve and add to 
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these gains. LARA now operates in 
Korea and in Okinawa by authority 
of the Military Government. 


Human Fellowship 

Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan 
were Axis powers. .When it comes to 
countries liberated iiom their yokes, 
instances could be multiplied, again 
and again, of how American volun- 
tary agencies have responded to ur- 
gent calls reaching them from both 
Europe and Asia. More, the deep 
appreciation expressed by foreign 
agencies, alongside which they have 
worked, is only exceeded by that of 
the people themselves whom they 
have served and whom they are con- 
tinuing to serve in their great need. 


suaging suffering in conjunction with 
like-minded people overseas; and 
are doing this as individuals and not 
through impersonal government aid. 
On the other hand, the individuals 
reached by such help take on per- 
sonality in reports that come back 
across the Atlantic—such as this letter : 


We got a big relief package with 
powdered milk in it. This is very good 
for me as I am myself suffering from 
stomach-disease and am allowed to eat 
only milk-food. The whole family thank 
you from the bottom of our heart and 
send you many good wishes. 

With the wonderful powdered milk— 
we could help so many sick persons. 
We could really soothe the pains of a 
woman suffering from cancer in her 


American Friends Service Committee 


These two Hungarian tots each gained 4 pounds in 5 weeks on American food 


The same holds for stateless people, 
for refugees, migrants, exiles, from 
the days of the first DP camps to the 
tragic eddies of men, women, and 
children, still strangers in strange 
lands, without enduring haven for 


the future. (Our own gates have not 


yet been opened to them.) 

The material results accomplished 
by the American agencies are not 
the only reason for the continuance of 
their work. That has had value in 
terms of the spirit both at home and 
abroad. . 

In the United States their contribu- 


tors have been able to satisfy their 


own urge to help their fellows in 
lands wracked by the war. They 
feel that they too are sharing in as- 


stomach. Now she will be able to cook 
milk-food for several meals, which she 
can eat without having pains and com- 
plaints. How thankful she was, you 
can hardly imagine! We could also send _ 
some to an old woman on her eightieth 
birthday. She was glad as a child at 
the gift. 


A sxoan THERE HAS BEEN A BOOST TO 
morale in the constant interchange 
between American agencies and for- 
eign agencies. Among both European 
and American participants, the ma- 
jority have looked on the task of 
relief and rehabilitation in which they 
take part in any country as a common 
work for the benefit of humanity—a 
give and take and not a one-sided 
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donation from one country to another. 
Such has always been the spirit of 
the American agencies and the Ameri- 
can people they have represented. 

There has been another great ad- 
vantage springing from the team play 
among the American agencies. A 
worker for one of them, recently 
returned, said that it was a revelation 
to people in the countries in which 
he had been, to discover that Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews could cooperate 
so closely and harmoniously in the 
work of relief. Where bitterness runs 
so deep, this American practice has 
been an eye-opener to people who 
had not believed that any such rela- 
tionships could be found in the 
world of today. 


lakes TIES, RATHER THAN HIGH EX- 
ample, have been a by-product of the 
large amount of food supplied to 
Europeans, person to person. This 
has been done through the Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to 
Europe (CARE). Officers of the 
federal government had believed that 
a non-profit voluntary agency should 
undertake the shipment abroad of 
individual food packages. This was 
a service performed by Herbert 
Hoover’s American Relief Adminis- 
tration after the first World War. 

First by careful- study of needs in 
different countries, and then by pur- 
chase of army supplies and of other 
goods in bulk, CARE has been able 
to put packages on sale to Americans 
at a low price and make arrange- 
ments with foreign governments for 
their reception and delivery, duty and 
ration free to the persons to whom 
they are addressed. It is part of these 
agreements that packages are sent, 
also, for general distribution. 

Some twenty-seven relief organiza- 
tions, working as a committte of 
ACVAFS, organized CARE, pro- 
vided its preliminary financing, and 
- set it going as another evidence of 
voluntary collaboration with govern- 
ment. 

The will of the American people 
to aid the peoples abroad has been 


made evident recently in the Friend-. 


ship Train carrying donated food 
from the United States to Europe and 
the wide interest in helping people 
abroad which followed it. The move- 
ment toward the adoption of cities 
abroad by American cities is another 
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evidence of the will to help. To make 
the best use of this outpouring of 
generosity will require experienced 
organization and coordination. 

Such living chapters in postwar 
history visualize the place of organ- 
ized private effort in overseas relief. 
They will help us see in turn the 
part such work of human conserva- 
tion has to play in reconstruction. 


On Public Shoulders 


There always have been food def- 
cits in individual countries. In mod- 
ern times these, for the most part, 


have been made up by exchanging ° 


manufactures and services for im- 
ports from countries which have a 
food surplus. Disruptions due to the 
world war, which stripped vast acre- 
ages and wrecked industrial districts, 
dislocated this normal course of ex- 
change. Europe’s plight was worsened 
in 1947 by a severe winter, floods, 
and widespread drought. 

On the governments of more fortu- 
nate parts of the world (ours among 
them) must depend the principal 
task of providing the food and tools 
so sorely needed by stricken peoples 
until from the present confusion there 
emerges a working world economy. 
Specifically, only through the coopera- 
tion of such governments can the 
great projects for restoring and then 
enhancing food production every- 
where, together with the machinery 
for its worldwide distribution, be 
carried through. As two instrumen- 
talities the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
and its World Food Council, have 
been, set up to advise and aid in this 
task. The FAO depends on the 
powers of the individual governments, 
their contributions of money, their 
cooperation and that of other United 
Nations agencies in clearing the much 
clogged tradeways of the world. Only 
so can we be sure of a free flow of 
ample food in exchange for the prod- 
ucts of manufacture. 

Meanwhile in the Marshall Plan 
for European Recovery and other 
regional programs, it is the task of 
governments to provide the bulk 
supplies of grains, of fats, of meat, 
and other food. It is their task to see 
to it, by arrangements with other 
governments, that the supplies so pro- 
vided are fairly used for the people 
for whom they are intended, without 
regard to race, religion, or political 
opinion. And their task is so to carry 
on rehabilitation operations that out 


of them will come not only sound 
national economies but also that better 
feeling among the peoples of the 
world which is imperative if we are 
to maintain peace. 

With such tremendous technical, 
supply, budgetary, and policy loads 
to be carried on public shoulders, 
there is to my mind all the more 
reason to keep up the swift, intimate, 
flexible work of the voluntary agen- 
cies for foreign service. Just a year 
ago, President Truman well described 
their part in speaking to a delegation 
of their representatives: 


During and following World War I, 
the American people developed a tra- 
dition of help to the war- afflicted 
through public and private support. 
Throughout World War HI, and now 
in this trying postwar period, we are 
maintaining this tradition of humani- 
tarianismo <.% 

While the provisioning of whole 
populations . . . is primarily a public 
task, voluntary help should continue 
as . . . essential to complement public 
programs, whether carried out by our 
government on its own responsibility 
or through the United Nations. 


Congress, in turn, recognized this 
same principle by authorizing the 
payment of ocean transportation for 
supplies shipped to a voluntary agency 
if these are destined for countries * 
where the USA is carrying on a 
general relief program. 


“Inasmuch as Ye Do.. .” 


Let us look at one front where 
the outcome is crucial, for it is not 
alone by rebuilt factories, reclaimed 
fields, new bridges, and dynamos that 
mankind will go forward in these 
postwar decades. It will depend also 
on the health and creative vigor of 
mind and body of a new generation, 
and on the democratic outlook with 
which they face the future. 

American voluntary agencies can 
bear witness that of all the fields in 
which they operate the care of war- 
time children has been the most 
fruitful. This, in the face of the oft 
repeated fact that perhaps the most 
tragic phase of the great tragedy of 
the war and its consequences is the 
condition of these same children. The 
foods that they so much require— 
milk, fats, special preparations for 
special conditions —are particularly 
scarce in Europe due to the wartime 
destruction of cattle and to slaughter 

(Continued on page 183) ~ 
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The Stake of American Farmers 


Why they are afraid, But why, also, with our magnificent farm plant they 


can help underwrite with peace and plenty the treaties the diplomats sign. 


OO} DAY IN 1922 a FRIEND GAVE 
me a bottle of champagne, a 
beverage which does not often 
brighten the life of an Oregon 
rancher. 

I had 600 steers on feed that fall. 
They had cost»me about 6 cents a 
pound, and my wife and I decided 
to save the champagne for a celebra- 
tion when steers got up to a dime a 
pound. Plus the increased weight of 
fed steers, that price would have paid 
reasonably for the feed, the work, 
and the investment in equipment. | 
poured my good feed into those steers 
all winter, and in the spring they 
were worth just a little less per pound 
than they had been the fall before. 

It was twelve years before we drank 
that champagne. 

Now I am not contending for 
champagne incomes for farmers, 
though I think they deserve cham- 
pagne about as much as most people 
who drink it more regularly. What 
I do contend is that farmers ought 
not to be punished for producing 
plenty in a world that has always 
need for more food. 

There is nothing farmers like bet- 


ter than to produce more and better ~ 


crops—more wheat, steers, fat hogs, 
big red apples, or what have you. | 
have never had more satisfaction out 
of anything in my life than seeing 
the green wheat spears pop up on 
land I have sweated to plow and seed, 
or riding down through the pasture 


of a morning to see the new little 


white-faced calves. 

On the other hand, there is no feel- 
ing as blue as a farmer’s when the 
sale of the crop, into which he put 
a year of his life, does not even pay 
the threshing bill, let alone buy a 
few’ clothes for his family or, put a 


patch on the roof. 


The disappointment is the keener 


because you started out to do some- 


thing for humanity as well as for 
yourself—and what did you get for 
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NORRIS E, DODD 


—By the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who is also the United 
States member of the Council of 
the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. Mr. 
Dodd can speak for the American 
farmer not only by reason of his 
public pesitions, but also from 
grass roots experience, growing 
wheat and cattle in Oregon. 


. 


your pains? You got a trip to the 
banker to see if he would carry you 
over to try it again, at your own ex- 
pense. If you were really unlucky, 
you got a trip to the courthouse to 
see your farm sold to satisfy the 
mortgage. 

If you “hit,” with a good crop at 
good prices, it was probably because 
other farmers were drowned out or 
burned up. The only stretches of 
good years in the last generation have 
come when the world was at war. 
Then the big question is whether 
you can get out of the boom without 
a bust. 

I am not crying over that deferred 
champagne. I am just telling the 
farmer’s story of the years since 1900, 
when I started farming in eastern 
Oregon. The villain of the story is 
instability; first too much and then 
too little, prices out of line with the 
other fellow’s. 


A: THIS POINT I AM NOT GOING TO 
brag that we have overcome the vil- 
lain of instability. But I think we 
know how to lick it, and the farmer 
is not the only one who has a stake 
in winning that victory. We all have 
a stake in that. : 
Technically speaking, we know 
how to feed the people of this coun- 
try better than they have ever been 
fed before, and to help the world feed 
itself better. But the marvelous tech- 
nology now at the farmer’s command 
will not be put freely and fully to 
work until there is some assurance of 


stable prices at fair levels. To apply 


this technology involves investment 


risks which require amortization over 
a considerable period. 

Advancing technology in all fields 
has had a great deal to do with bring- 
ing about the increasing complexity 


* and the economic interdependence 


through which the once self-sufficient 
farmer, like every one else, is wound 
up in a commercial cash economy. 

In 1776, nine workers out of ten in 
this country were on the land. They 
fed themselves, and one other in 
town. Their food, clothing, tools, and 
furniture were made at home. It took 
so much man-labor to produce so 
little that there really was not much 
to sell. A dollar was hard to get, but 
there was little a farmer needed to 
buy with it. If he lived hard, so did 
almost everyone else. If he got 
squeezed out, his ax and gun set him 
up again on free new land. 

By the time of the Civil War, effi- 
cient horsepower machinery enabled 
half of the country’s workers to do 
farming for everyone. By the end of 
the first World War, the mechanical 
power age had come, and a fourth of 
the nation’s workers were doing its 
farming. 

When the second World War 
started, one worker out of five was 
farming, using more than 20 horse- 
power, counting that beast of burden, 
the family car. 

But all the time, as farming grew 
more efficient, the farmer needed to 
buy more equipment and supplies in 
town—more machines, fuel, tools, fer- 
tilizer, hybrid seed, insecticides, and 
so on. He also bought, when he 
could, necessities and conveniences of 
modern civilization that the pioneer 
farmer did not have to do without 
because they had not been invented. 
For this way of life, the farmer had 
to sell his products for cash. His cus- 
tomers had to have cash to buy what 
he raised. 
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“T HERE is nothing farmers like better than to pro- 
duce more and better crops—more wheat, steers, 
fat hogs, big red apples, or what have you. | have 
never had more satisfaction . . . than seeing the 
green wheat spears pop up . - - 


USDA Photo by Peter Killian 
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Farmer’s Stake 


Not long after the Spanish Ameri- 
can War the free land pretty well 
gave out. Since then, a farmer who 
is squeezed out has had to buy his 
way back into the game with cash, 
and the cost has gone up and up. 

Farming certainly has become more 
efficient with commercialization. With 
fewer people employed in farming, 
the index of agricultural production 
rose from 79 in 1910 to 126 in 1945. 
In the last few years, agricultural pro- 
duction has been about a third more 
than in the five years before the war. 


ve HAT HAS HAPPENED .TO THE 


farmer in this efficient, interdepend- 
ent modern commercial world? In 
1910, annual per capita cash farm in- 
come was $139, compared with $482 
for non-farmers. In 1930, it was $170 
as against $761, and even in that year 
of our prosperity, 1945, it was $485 
to $1,294. 

From 1929 to 1932, industrial pro- 
duction declined 47 percent, and in- 
dustrial prices fell only 35 percent. 
But farm production fell only 3 per- 
cent and farm prices fell 55 percent. 

In other words, it seemed to farm- 
ers that the more they put into the 
economy, the less they got out; but 
the less the other fellow put in, the 
more he got out. 

Farmers can “cut wages” by mak- 
ing their families do without, but un- 
like: the factory, most of us cannot 
“Jay off” our labor to cut costs. The 
“labor” so often is our own families. 

Farmers were still trying to climb 
out of the hole into which the crash 
of the early Twenties had dropped 
them when the depression of the 
Thirties hit them. They began to talk 
about parity — some reasonable and 
fairly constant relationship between 
the prices of what they sold and wha 
they had to buy. 

A parity yardstick was invented: 
take the amount of mixed goods and 
services which a given quantity of 
mixed farm products would buy dur- 
ing the period 1910 to 1914 and call 
it a fair exchange; then the same 
amount of farim products ought to 
buy the same amount of goods at any 
other time. 

By that yardstick, farm prices have 
been at parity or better only during 
and just after World War I, and from 
1942 during and since World War 
II, falling between those periods to as 
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low as 55 percent of parity in 1932. 
Farmers. would rather have peace 
than parity, but why not peace with 
parity? 

Recently, crop prices as a whole 
have been about 21 percent above 
parity, but a lot of products have been 
just about on the line, and some of 
them below parity. I am talking 
about prices to the farmer, not retail 
store prices. At recent price levels, 
the farmer got about 3!4 cents for the 
wheat in the one pound loaf of bread 
that cost you 12 to 18 cents at the 
store. 

To get parity for farmers became 
the objective of the national agricul- 
tural programs. Cash-crop acreage 
adjustment was coupled with the 
growing of more soil-conserving 
crops, such as pasture or hay. Stor- 
age loans encouraged more orderly 
marketing and holding of reserves. 
The government bought the perish- 
able surpluses and fed them to chil- 
dren in school lunches, or financed 
better diets for the needy through the 
food stamp plan. 

When the war approached, acreage 
adjustments were upward and farm- 
ers were promised that the price rug 
would not be jerked out from under 
them the. minute the war was over. 
Price supports geared -to 90 percent of 
parity were pledged until two years 
after the war, to give a chance for re- 
adjustments. This was the counter- 
part of industry’s government- 
financed war plants, cost-plus con- 
tracts, and tax carry-over provisions. 

Beginning in 1934, community and 
county farmer committees elected by 
their neighbors have helped plan, and 
have administered these programs. 
They have put a high degree of sta- 
bility into farmers’ prices reasonably 
close to parity. As in the case of split- 
ting the atom, the big secret is simply 
that it can be done. 

Further, price stability has encour- 
aged farmers to put technology to 
work for full production. Nutrition- 
Ists say we need to eat a minimum 
of 2,600 calories of food energy daily. 
Last year the United States’ food sup- 
ply at the retail level averaged 3,400 
calories per day per person of our 
rising population. Even allowing for 
waste, for uneven distribution, and 
the fact that calories are not a full 
measure of good nutrition, we were 
better fed than ever before. In fact, 
in the year 1946-47, per capita civilian 
consumption was 18 percent above 
the average for 1935-39, 


Not only that, but in the market- 
ing year 1946-47, we shipped to the 
rest of the world 19,000,000 tons ot 
food, including 15,000,000 tons of 
grain. Grain—source of meat, milk, 
and eggs as well as of bread—is the 
basic food. We set a record in that 
twelve-month period by shipping 
more than half of the large total 
world grain movement. In spite of a 
poor 1947 corn crop (the drop below 
1946 corn production was more than 
all the grain we shipped last year) 
we shall come near to doing it again 
in 1947-48. 

In short, we have today a mag- 
nificently developed commercial farm 
plant, capable of feeding 144,000,000 
Americans, including the overfeeding 
of some of them, and of exporting 
large surpluses. And millions of 
American farmers are scared to death 
that the commercial economy will 
bust them again for the sin of full 
production. 


Ib IS NO ANSWER TO SAY, “LET THE 
farmer find his stability by returning 
to a more self-sufficient type of farm- 
ing.” You cannot turn back the clock. 
The direction of American agricul- 
tural progress is not going to be to- 
ward peasant-type farming. Only the 
large scale, efficient production by 
specialized, commercialized farming 
in areas adapted to it, can assure the 
abundant, reasonably priced food sup- 
ply necessary to sustain a rising and 
increasingly urbanized world popula- 
tion. 

This sounds as if I want to abolish 
not only the diversified general farm 
but also the small “family-type” farm. 
Far from that. I hope we shall always 
take special measures to keep a place 
and opportunity open for the family- 
sized farm of a more general or even 
subsistence type. It is a good way of 
life; it is the starting point for many 
new farmers; it is adapted to many 
areas where it is most efficient in its 
own way, and can never be crowded 
out. But it does not roll out the car- 
loads and shiploads of wheat and 
meat. Half of America’s farms pro- 
duce 90 percent of our agricultural 
output. Put the other way, only 10 
percent of the farms produce half of 
that product. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 


commercial farm in the corn belt, cot- 


ton belt, wheat belt, or other special- 


ized area may be a family-type farm. 


Roughly speaking, in the wheat belt 
oe ee ees 


ay 


the unit of sound operation is the 
amount of land one family can handle 
with one rather specialized machine 
unit. A machine unit is a tractor with 
plow, drill, and a combine harvester. 
The size of advantageous units may 
be upward in multiples of what one 
machine outfit can handle. 


es: ITS EFFICIENCIES, COMMERCIAL 
farming has its drawbacks. Special- 
ized to one or a few crops, you are 
dependent on them. The crop-loss 
risk can be minimized—not removed 
—by good farming, conservation, and 
probably some crop insurance. 

Remember, last year we fed 144,- 
000,000 Americans—with employment 
and incomes at the highest level in 
our history—and exported 19,000,000 
tons of food. To a large extent the 
big exports were due to the fact that 
production of the rest of the world 
has been greatly diminished by the 
devastation and disorganization of 
war, plus crop disasters. 

This opportunity to sell our export- 
able surplus at prices which will help 
to support. near parity prices for 
United States farmers is currently be- 
ing made possible in large part by ex- 
tension of credits to other countries. 
Eventually, production abroad will 
be restored to its normal levels and 
eventually our exports must return to 
a payment, not a credit, basis. The 
payment will have to be in foreign 
goods and services. 

Then what will be our opportunity 
to drain off in export sales at fair 
price levels the excess which Ameri- 
can farmers can produce above our 


own domestic needs, assuming that_ 


we are able to maintain a full- 


employment economy at home? 
_ Farmers, of course, are concerned 
first of all with the maintenance of 
an active, high - buying - power econ- 
omy at home, since by far the greater 
part of their market, and their best 
market, is at horn 

But they are also looking overseas, 
to see whether there are possibilities, 
which we might help create, for in- 
creasing consumption of food and 
other agricultural products, and for 
stabilizing prices of such products at 
something like the parity concept— 
prices fair both to consumers and pro- 
ducers. 


Ik THAT CAN BE DONE, IT WILL MAKE 
much less likely the coming of the 
bust after boom that so many farm- 
ers now fear. It will enable them to 
operate this magnificent farm plant 
of ours to the full of its capacity, and 
to maintain soil fertility. And pro- 
ducing, remember, is what farmers 
like best to do. 

For these reasons, farmers are tak- 
ing deep interest in the development 
of international agricultural and trade 
institutions. The farm organizations 
of the various countries have come 
together in the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers. The 
four great American farm organiza- 
tions are members. , 

Our farm’ organizations also have 
taken great interest in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. The purpose of 


FAO is to raise the diets of the 
world’s people to a health standard, 
to stabilize prices of farm, fisheries, 
and forest products at levels fair to 
producers and consumers, and to im- 


prove the conditions of rural life. 

This is going to require increased 
production through the application ot 
advanced agricultural techniques to 
areas where they have not yet spread. 
It will also require general economic 
development — production of more 
non-farm products, more employ- 
ment, more trade, so that there may 
be more buying power and consump- 
tion. 

For these reasons, American farm- 
ers are interested not only in the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, but also in the Inter- 
national Trade Organization now be- 
ing created, and in the other eco- 
nomic arms of the United Nations, 
such .as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Finally, farmers take more than an 
economic interest in these complex 
organizations for stabilizing the inter- 
dependent international economy. 
There is also a very definite human 
interest. 


N, MORE THAN OTHER PEOPLE, DO 
farmers want war, or the necessity of 
living in an armed camp against the 
threat of war. I believe that farmers, 
perhaps more than others, understand 
that you cannot get peace, order, de- 
cency, dignity for the individual, or 
*even a good day’s work on empty 
stomachs. . 

This being so, it is farmers who can 
underwrite with peace the treaties 
which the diplomats sign. Farmers 
would like to produce plenty so the 
world can live well. But they cannot 
and will not board the world at their 
own expense. 


The Need of the Children 


A child can be as hungry in France as in Poland, and the need is the 
same in Italy or in Finland. This sympathetic doctor learned the answer. 


ux DOCTOR IS TRAINED TO BE AN 
objective observer of the health 
of people, but objectivity has rough 
going sometimes — such as the time 
when I was looking at an undersized 
and obviously badly fed child. -As I 
looked, I heard the local official say 
to the child’s mother, 

“I’m sorry, signora; so sorry. Your 
little Enzo may be hungry, but he is 
not sick. You see, we have so little 
milk, all of it must go to the sick 
children.” 

As I watched the signora, leaving 
empty handed as she came, lead her 
three-year-old away, something inside 
turned over. 

“Your child has to be sick before 
he can have milk!” 

For eleven weeks last spring and 
summer I looked into the faces of 
children and talked with children’s 


workers in ten countries of Europe. 


The International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund had sent me over as its 
chief medical consultant to find what 
were the most urgent needs of chil- 
dren in the war-stricken countries. 
The executive board of the fund, cre- 
ated by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in December 1946, 
had received applications from these 
countries. The problem was to deter- 
mine allocations and consult with the 
governments concerning plans of op- 
eration. 

I travelled almost constantly— 
through Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia. 
I visited dozens of institutions for 
children, including schools, orphan- 
ages, day nurseries, nursery schools, 
child-health clinics, dispensaries, hos- 


pitals, sanatoria, and school - feeding 


centers. I saw thousands of children 
in these institutions. I saw other 
thousands on city streets, in towns 
and. villages. 

There was a home for Moldavian 
children, for instance, housed in the 
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—By an experienced pediatrician 
who is associate chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, and chief medical con- 
sultant of the United Nation’s In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. It was in the latter capacity 
that Dr. Eliot visited children’s in- 
stitutions, schools, and hospitals in 
ten European countries in the 
spring and summer of 1947. 
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former Rockefeller Institute of Hy- 
giene in Budapest. Most of the chil- 
dren there had been in the institution 
only a short time. Some were so 
weak from lack of food that they re- 
mained absolutely motionless as we 
examined them. A few had been un- 
der care long enough to show what 
food could do for them. A five-year- 
old boy who had been admitted in 
a starving condition three months 
earlier had gained twenty pounds. 


ie A RECEIVING HOME FOR WAR OR- 
phans and repatriated children in an- 
other city, every single child was seri- 
ously undernourished. Some had 
reached an advanced degree of emaci- 
ation. Many of these same children 
needed more intensive medical care 
than the authorities were able to 
provide. Some were waiting to be 
placed in private families for tem- 
porary care or adoption. Others were 
not in condition to be accepted by 
foster parents. There were not 
enough shoes to go around, and what 
shoes the children had were scarcely 
worth putting on. ; 
Wherever you looked, shoes seemed 
te be scarce. Almost none of the 300 
to 400 children being cared for in a 
large day-care center for children of 
working mothers in still another city 
had anything on their feet. Their 
other clothes were ragged. The cen- 
ter had no facilities for bathing the 
children. The food served came 


mostly from UNRRA supplies. 
Though there were pleasant grounds 
where the children could play in sum- 
mer, there was no play equipment of 
any sort. In fact, I seldom saw any 
play materials or toys in these homes 
and institutions for children. 

I arrived when lunch was being 
served in one public school. “Lunch” 
was a bowl of potato soup, dark 
bread, and a drink that was called 
“milk.” That was a mixture of 105 
quarts of water and 15 small cans ot 
evaporated milk. The 15 cans were 
all that was left of a supply that 
UNRRA had given the school. 

The director of another home for 
war orphans told me how he spaced 
out his supply of UNRRA dried 


milk. “I use a very little in soup 


once in seven to ten days,” he said. | 


There were very few cattle in the 
mountain region where his home was 
located. UNRRA milk was the only 
milk the children got. On the day of 
my visit, each child had one piece of 
cheese—perhaps a half ounce or less, 
for supper. It was the first cheese 
they had had in many months. Meat 
could be served only occasionally, and 
then in very small amounts. Bread, 


and a soup made of beans or potatoes, 


was the usual meal. 

The effect of this meager diet on 
the children’s health was obvious. 
Most of them were thin and pale. In 
the mucous membranes of the cor- 
ners of their mouths many showed 
typical evidences of riboflavin de- 
ficiency that could be overcome by 
the addition of milk. I asked the di- 
rector about this. He said, yes, this 
trouble showed up frequently among 
the children. Many, he added, had 
skin diseases that were difficult to 
control. 


— 


Officials in health departments gave 


me their mortality figures. Infant 
mortality rates, they told me, had 


shot up during and after the war to 
heights unprecedented in recent years. 
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The incidence of premature birth and 
still birth soared as well. Death rates 
among children who managed to sur- 
vive the first year, they told me in 
country after country, doubled and 
trebled those of prewar years. 


A. YOU OBSERVE THE CHILDREN WHO 
pass you on the streets and as you 
look at those in institutions you 
try to guess their ages. I pride myself 
on being able to make fairly accurate 
guesses about the age of American 
children. I was almost always wrong 
about these European children. Great 
numbers of them are retarded in 
height and weight as much as two to 
four years—even an experienced phy- 
sician will mistake an eight-year-old 
for a five-year-old, a child of eleven 
for a child/of nine. They are thin as 
well as small. Arms, legs, and bodies 
show little fat, and muscular develop- 
ment is poor. Many are pale. Some 
are listless, though others are alert 
and go about their world with a sur- 
prising degree of activity. Their phy- 
sical reserve, however, must be a mere 
shadow. The high rate of tuberculosis 
and other respiratory infections is evi- 
dence of this. 

Adult types of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis have shown an alarming in- 
cidence among children of school age 
in all the war-torn countries. Tuber- 
culosis of bone and joints has in- 
creased many times. Tuberculous 
meningitis in children and infants is 
common. In every children’s hospital 
I visited I saw ward after ward of 
tuberculosis victims. In one small 
country, typical of others, I learned 
that to take care of the known cases 
among children of bone tuberculosis, 
alone, 7,000 new hospital beds were 


needed. They had only 500 when I 


was there. 


Of the acute nutritional deficiency 

diseases, rickets is probably the most 
common. Fish oils or other Vitamin 
D substances have been very hard to 
get, even for hospitals. Some pedia- 
tricians credit the marked slowing 
down in growth to the widespread 
nutritional deficiency diseases. 
_ Food, of course, is not all that is 
Jacking in the lives of these children. 
They need homes. I saw children 
living in dark rooms improvised in 
partially destroyed houses and cellars. 
I saw them living in caves and in 
Cattlanshiorlsyo ie my SAN i 
They need schools. I saw children 
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One little boy, 


and 


Unitarian Service Committee 


thousands like him 


hungry, and undernourished; tuberculosis is next 


in village schools where all equip- 
ment had been destroyed or removed 
during the war. Sometimes all they 
had to sit on were boards laid across 
blocks of wood. 

They need doctors, nurses, social 
workers, hospitals, hospital equip- 
ment, health centers, dolls, games, 
books—the babies even need diapers. 


HE CUMULATIVE PICTURE OF WANT. 


is so tremendous, you wonder how 
anyone can answer that one question 
you carried with you as you flew 
from the United States across the At- 
lantic: “What would you say is the 
one thing above everything else your 
children need?” . 

Everywhere I went, that was the 
question I asked. 

The answer I got over and over 
again, from public officials, from doc- 

_tors and hospital people, from nearly 

everyone I talked with was: 


MILK! 

Other foods were precious, too; 
proteins, fats, fish liver oils. But mak 
—there was magic in the word. 

“How I wish I could have some 
for my children!” the director of a 
home in Yugoslavia said to me last 
May. “The last time UNRRA was 
able to give us any milk was in Janu- 
ary. That was four months ago.” 


Production of milk in most Euro- 


pean countries today is far below the 
prewar level. Most of the cattle have 
been slaughtered to provide meat for 
armies or because there was no feed 
for livestock. Facilities for pasteuriza- 
tion, refrigeration, and transportation 
of milk are non-existent in many 
European areas. The amount of milk — 
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allocated to children’s institutions de- 


pends to a large extent on local sup- 


plies, and in most cases is far below 


minimum needs of either well or sick 


children. . cd Mak. 
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The Children 


line between people who had some- 
thing to spare and people who had 
little but need, is still to be written. 
When it is written, I want to add my 
footnote. In my travels through these 
ten European countries I heard 
nothing but praise of UNRRA. I saw 
hundreds of children in schools or 
institutions being fed with UNRRA 
foods, clothed in UNRRA garments, 
sleeping in UNRRA beds under 
UNRRA blankets. “UNRRA” meant 
warmth,. nourishment, kindliness to 
more people than any of us will ever 
realize. 

But in the summer of 1947, when 
I made my last trip, everyone knew 
that UNRRA was coming to an end. 
In a few months, it would be dead. 
UNRRA had been such a living 
thing, it was hard to readjust to a 
world without it. 


A; FAR AS CHILDREN ARE CONCERNED, 
the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund was UNRRA’s succes- 
sor. But against the billions of dol- 
lars that UNRRA had to work with, 
the bank account of the ICEF was 
still less than $25,000,000 when I 
talked with these people in Europe 
last summer. It might grow larger; 
it will grow larger, I assured these 
children’s workers. Nevertheless, 
however big it is, there will have to 


be priorities on its expenditures. I» 


asked for their best judgment on 
what these should be, assuming of 
course that the supply situation would 
let us follow the priorities. 
The Executive Board of the ICEF 
~ met at Lake Success last summer and 
heard my report. After recounting to 
the representatives of twenty-six na- 
tions who are members of the board 
much that I have written here, I con- 


cluded: 


I would like, therefore, at this time ta 
_ recommend to the Executive Board that 
it give first consideration to expend= 
ing available funds: 1. for milk and milk 
products; 2. for fats, particularly fats re- 
_ inforced with Vitamin A in as large 
quantity as is necessary to replace the 
butter fat removed from skim milk; 3. 
in small amounts, for cocoa to be used 
to make the dried skim milk. more 
atable to children; and 4. for cod 
er oil for infants and pre-school chil- 
oe es; ; 
through supplies provided by con- 
g untries additional protein 
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and vitamin -containing foods can be 
made available, together with certain 
raw materials, such as cotton and wool, 
and certain articles of equipment, such 
as cooking utensils, the first esseftial 
needs of children can’ begin to be met. 
Not until these foods and supplies flow 
in a large and steady stream, however, 
will the need be adequately met. 


Conditions have grown even worse 
for children since 1 was in Europe. 
Only a few weeks ago, the assistant 
director of field operations for the 
ICEF, Donald R. Sabin, came back 
from Europe with this report: 


Czechoslovakia: “This country had 
no rain from May to November, and 
as a result there is a great grain short- 
age. Farmers are now slaughtering 
their farm animals because they have 
nothing with which to feed them. 
Consequently there will be even less 
milk. The fields are picked clean and 
the food situation is critical in almost 
all aspects.” 


France: “Drought prevented a nor- 
mal harvest and animals are being 
slaughtered on a large scale because 
they cannot be fed. There is already 
a shortage of milk and it will get 
steadily worse. In December, only 
one month’s supply of powdered milk 
was left for infants. The shortage of 
grain is cutting into bread rations. 
Bread is scarce and al- 
ready severely rationed.” 


Greece: “Fear and hun- 
ger have hold. Among 
the refugee groups are 
175,000 children who 
need to be fed. Malnu- 
trition is severe. Many of 
the children have rickets 
or tuberculosis, and most 
of them show the effects 
of long privation in their 
stunted growth.” 


Italy: “In southern Italy, 
some of the children 
have been without milk 
for a year. Elsewhere the 
last stocks are being used 
up to feed the 20,000 
orphan children under 
care.” 


Poland: “Although the — 
drought was not so bad 
as elsewhere, nor the 
harvest conditions, still — 
food supplies are very 


inadequate. Tuberculosis is a serious 
threat to the children.” 


cer was Its EYE oN 30,000,000 
hungry children in Europe alone. To 
reach them with something more 
than sympathy takes money, of 
course, and supplies. But the ICEE, 
at this time, is only able to reach 
some 3,700,000 of these desperately 
needy children, through feeding pro- 
grams in Austria, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 

ICEF aid, of necessity, is measured 
out meagerly: 300 calories of food a 
day per child, to add to an equal 
amount given by the recipient gov- 
ernment. The ICEF’s share of that 
meal is figured at 344 cents a day per » 
child, but the food bill, even for those 
comparatively few now being aided, 
is thousands of dollars a day. 

The fund now has, or has in sight, 
only $39,000,000, and there is no end 
of need in sight this year or next. Of 
that amount, $27,727,000 is from gov- 
ernments. Countries that have made 
or pledged contributions are Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Iceland, Luxembourg, New- 
foundland, New Zealand, Norway, , 

(Continued on page 172) 
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THE CONSUMER’S STAKE 


What Every British Woman Knows 


“Make Do and Mend” is a slogan that today—as in wartime— 


stands for an amazing demonstration in making scarcity go around. 


\X } HAT HAPPENS TO EVERYDAY 

people in Europe is still not 
very real to everyday people in the 
United States. This is true even with 
press and radio, with airplanes that 
bring us within a day of each other. 
Even with the dreadful immediacy 
of the atom bomb and the thousands 
of American graves on the continent, 
an inheritance from two world wars 
—the rows of crosses testimony to our 
common fortunes. 

Intimate contacts should be of help 
in overcoming this persisting isola- 
tion. I have in mind those Americans 
who at home and abroad have taken 
part in overseas relief and rehabili- 
tation and the personal letters that 
have been stimulated back and forth 
across the Atlantic. Also, many of 
the firsthand impressions brought 
back by members of Congress who 
visited Europe last summer. Much 
more, the wartime encounters of men 
and women in our armed forces and 
the older ties that reach from Ameri- 
can homes to the countries from 
which our people have come. 

But even with close contacts, ret- 
icences enter in. Take the British 
engineer (page 148) whose wife has 
three sisters in the U. S. and who 
writes, how in wartime, “Two young 
USAAF friends of ours used to come 
down from London to have a day 
with us whenever they had a chance 
and we looked forward to it.” But 
he added, “Now [I'll tell you some- 
thing they never knew; all one week’s 
meat ration, plus a rabbit wangled by 
my wife, just made one dinner for us 
and them.” 

‘What we ourselves saw in four 
European capitals last fall* was so 
moving that we asked for case stories 
of how housewives managed to feed 
their families and keep them clothed. 


*“OQurs the Food and Theirs the Finger” by 
Helen Half and Paul Kellogg, Survey Graphic 
for December, 1947, q 


HELEN HALL 


—By the consumer adviser, U. S. 
delegation to the second annual 
conference at Geneva, early last 
fall, of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Na- 
tions. Director of the Henry Street 
Settlement, New York, she is 
chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Consumers. 
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These, we said, we would pass on an- 
onymously to other Americans. 


ve HEN WE CAME BACK IN OCTOBER 
we found not only prices still going 
up at home but living standards 
steadily going down. Since American 
housewives were left without the pro- 
tection of the OPA, food prices have 
risen 40 percent. Our people are be- 


ing rationed not -fairly, as we had 


seen in England, but by poverty and 
low incomes. 

I felt outraged when I came fresh 
from a decent distribution of teal 
scarcity in Great Britain to uncon- 
trolled inflation and mounting costs 
of living at home. I heard price con- 
trols and rationing still spoken of as 
smacking of police states. And at 
hearings in Congress this winter some 
of the same spokesmen for producers 
are saying the same things that have 
been proved so wrong since June, 
1946. Moreover, those who fight so 
hard against any form of democratic 
control in the interests of consumers 
as a whole, are not those whose living 
standards are going down nor whose 


children are getting fewer of the 


necessities of life. And many of the 
same people who have fought price 
control and rationing have been 
against the European Recovery Pro- 
gram or have tried to pare it down. 

The first group of stories has come 
from England, Scotland, and Wales 
—178 of them—through the National 


Council of Social Services at Bedford 
Square, London.* 

As I read them over one week-end 
with my husband, Paul Kellogg, we 
felt we had come very close to women 
standing in queues at British markets 
or back in British kitchens trying to 
“make do.” I-wish that the whole 
batch could be shared instead of try- 
ing to distill what’s in them and pass 
it on as best we can. 

My hope is that readers will see the 
deprivation, the courage, and the 
striving in these British stories and 
that the food provisions of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program will seem 
more important to them. I hope that 
they will ask themselves: If one coun- 
try can control inflation and scarcity 
for the good of -all—not the few— 
then why can’t we? That they will 
see these Europeans are not different 
from ourselves—and will also see that 
what happens to: households at any 
level of American life concerns us all. 


A. THEY REACHED US, THE STORIES 
ran up the scale in British income: 


1. Unskilled laborers of all kinds. 

2. Skilled craftsmen, mechanics, 
transport workers, farm workers, and 
so on. 

3. Black-coated workers (“white col- 
lar” to us), including bank clerks, non- 
administrative civil servants, small shop- 
keepers. 

4. Business men, farmers, the pro- 
fessions. 

5. Professional or business 
earning their own living. 

6. Retired people from all groups. 


woinen 


leer ME BEGIN WITH GLIMPSES OF 
family experience at professional, 


skilled, and unskilled levels. 


*We are especially indebted to Miss W._ L. 
Harford of its Overseas and International _De- 
partment who spiritedly carried out the project; 
to G. E. Haynes, its general secretary; and to 
A. W. Oyler, chairman of its Standing Confer- 
ence of National Voluntary Youth Organizations. 
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LONDON — A postwar Christmas 


story 


Leaning confidentially across the 
counter, my grocer said, “Are you going 
to make a cake this Christmas?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said I. “I can if 
you give me the ingredients; not other- 
wise.” 

When I got home I found a soft 
packet in my basket which proved to 
contain about 6 ozs. of chopped candied 
peel—the first I had seen for quite five 
years. This was so astonishingly en- 
couraging that I began to think of the 
Christmas cooking I did before the war. 
Probably three puddings, black and rich, 
and a cake would have been the basis. 
Now I might be able to make a small 
cake or a pudding by dint of carefully 
hoarding any fruit I was able to get. 

As I put my 3 ozs. of ersatz cooking 
fat away, I recalled the pig’s fleck and 
butter which we used to use for our 
Christmas mince pies. Each of us now 
gets a total of 7 ozs. fat a week for all 
purposes; and we miss the bacon fat 
now that our ration (1 oz.) is so small 
that it must be taken fortnightly. 

Christmas York ham, too, is a distant 
memory. It’s been eight years since we 
have seen one—and only an occasional 
ham sandwich in a snack bar reminds 
us that pigs still own that portion of 
their anatomy. 

The egg—or as it is now known— 
the shell egg—is another rarity, and it 
is a recurring problem how to use it. 
When it is the turn of the non-priority 
users to have one (which it ought to 
be, but rarely is, once a week) should 
I use it to make pudding? Or a cake, in 
which case we can all three have a 
share in an egg three times; or should 
I save it for that ghastly period which 
stretches from Tuesday to Sunday when 
the meat ration is finished? 

This week our meat, which is rather 
above the ration, is-a tiny half shoulder 
of lamb, weighing about 2 lbs. includ- 
ing bone. With the utmost care we 
shall finish it in three meals. Whale 
meat—very stringy and rather expen- 
sive—has come to the rescue occasion- 
ally, but-has now disappeared until next 
year’s whaling season. Cheese dishes, 
which were popular during the war, are 
now impossible in a small family as the 
ration is 2 ozs. per head; but we have 
the treat of an occasional Camembert 
cheese which is to be had for points. 

Another bright spot is that after an 
excellent year for fruit, everyone was 
preserving, jamming, and jellying last 
fall until jars gave out and one could 
barely beg or borrow a jam pot. Like 
the squirrel, and like our own forbears, 
we laid up our stores against the winter 
—and one town housewife at least 
found satisfaction in devoting her leisure 
to these country pursuits. 
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Up and down the 


economic scale... 


COVENTRY—Wife of a mechanic 


It is curious that I should be asked 
to write this letter, because during the 
bombing of Coventry I comnposed a 
poem which a neighbor of mine sent 
to her sister in the USA. As a result 
much help came to us and I am glad to 
tell how greatly it was appreciated over 
here. 

I am the wife of a textile mechanic, 
and have one child, a boy of fifteen, 
who attends high school. My husband’s 
earnings average about {£7 per week. 
One pound of this is spent on the boy 
for mid-day dinners, music fees (piano), 
and music. 

We own our house so that we only 
pay seven shillings a week which is for 
rates [taxes]. The rationed food for the 
three of us consists of 7 pints of milk, 
3 ounces of butter and 12 ounces of 
margarine, 3 ounces of cooking fat, 1% 
lbs. of sugar, 6 ounces of tea, 6 ounces 
of cheese, 3 ounces of bacon and 3 shil- 
lings worth of meat, excluding sausages. 
This, of course, is the weekly ration. 
The supply of other foods is spasmodic, 
obtained by long standing in queues. 

Shopping facilities here are poor and 
prices higher because so many shops 
were lost in the “blitz.” Fish is obtain- 
able (sometimes) “but we can spare 
neither the fat nor the milk to cook it 
as we should like. Nevertheless, we are 
thankful whenever we manage to buy 
it, as the continual strain on the house- 
wife of everlastingly wondering what to 
provide for the next meal is a night- 
mare. 

Clothing is very expensive and dif- 
ficult to obtain due both to the scarcity 
of clothes in the home market and to 
the small number of clothing coupons 
allowed to each person. We have to 
“make do and mend” a good deal. This 
is No crime at present! 

The food shortage is felt most keenly 
by my growing son. “What have we 
got to eat, Mum?” he says, and I know 
that whatever it is will not be sufficient 
to appease his appetite. This worries 
me more than anything else. 


A SQUARE OF TALL HOUSES BUILT IN 
the last century for well-to-do families 


was acquired by the borough council 


for the homeless from badly blitzed 
areas in London. The buildings were 
run together and divided up into “a 
rabbit warren of flats.” 


LONDON—Bombed out families 


From the basement emerges Mrs. Cal- 
der.* Her home in Bow was destroyed 
while her husband was away in the 
Royal Air Force, her eldest son in the 
army, her second in the navy. There 
were four other children. Now all the 
family are reunited. The husband is a 
printer’s laborer and several young peo- 
ple are at work so that Mrs. Calder has 
about {£1 a head to spend on house- 
keeping each week. Every morning she 
cuts sandwiches. The bread she finds 
sufficient, but if she “puts on butter she 
scrapes it off again.” 

The shilling’s-worth-a-head of meat 
she keeps for the weekend, but a hot 
meal is had every night, with 6 pounds 
of potatoes and 2 pounds of greens, to 
eke out “bought” pies or sausages. Two 
come home at mid-day and are fed 
“somehow, according.” 

The neighborhood is expensive and 
Mrs. Calder goes by bus to the street 
market in Fulham. She is all excitment 
this week because she has found a rab- 
bit (a very rare luxury) and a heart. 


Down in the basement next door, 
Mrs. Bell is in tears. “My eldest, Alex, 
nine, has been taken to hospital.” Her 
little girl, Kathie, clings to her apron. 

This family had two rooms in the 
East End of London which were badly 
blasted in 1940. The little boy, Alex, 
had begun to talk, but became speech- 
less with shock for three years afters 
and is still backward. 

Mrs. Bell’s husband is a driver and 
gives her £4 a week. The rent is 
18/2d. She makes a cake sometimes by 
means of not eating butter at all for a 
few days. All the cheese is given to the 
children who, although they get a good 
dinner at school five days a week, look 
thin and delicate. The meat is usually 
kept for Sunday. Father has a hot din- 
ner at night of vegetables and what cans 
or sausages Mother has been able to get. 
Mrs. Bell does not have a midday meal, 
only a cup of cocoa, so as to have more 
for him in the evening. Fish is too ex- 
pensive, and as she has varicose veins, 
she cannot manage the fish queues. 


She says, “If only there was more bacon, 
butter, sugar!” 


Kathie’s tears have dried on her cheek 


as she looks up at her mother, a little 
surprised. She has never known more 
bacon, butter, sugar. 


Over at the hospital clinic a specialist 


has devised speech-training exercises for 


Alex and his like. He tells them: “Put 
Mr. Tongue between your lips and 
make a tongue sandwich. ... And now 


say, Waiting for a buttered cake... .” 


The specialist is surprised that so little 


zest is put into these exercises. Perhaps 


they have too little relation to real life. 


= : 


*All names are fictitious. ~ 9 ~~ 
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MISS GLASGOW—A teacher 


At the recent launching of the Cu- 
uarder ‘Caronia’ at Clydebank the ques- 
ion of tourist traffic to Britain came 
inder discussion. It was suggested that 
chool teachers from America would be 
sarticularly valuable visitors as they 
ould weight up experiences for the re- 
elling. It would seem of interest there- 
fore to give an authentic picture of a 
Scottish school teacher who is dependent 
on her job, living alone, and self-sup- 
porting. We will call her Miss Glasgow. 

An instructor in physical education, 
she served in ATS and emerged with 
the war gratuity of a sergeant. This 
she used toward a complete civilian out- 
fit—as none of her clothing of 1939 
fitted her in 1945. For one thing, she 
found what a very real problem stock- 
ings are in Britain. Mostly they are 
nonfashioned or semifashioned, of poor 
fit and quality. Many women, perforce, 
go without wearing them though this 
is bad in our weather conditions. 

Miss Glasgow’s salary is £460 gross 
—but only £350 when superannuation 
and income tax deductions have been 
made. Fortunately she retained her flat 
during her absence though this was at 
considerable sacrifice of savings. It has 
three rooms, kitchen, and bathroom in 
a good working-class district. Rent, 
rates, gas, electricity, telephone, and 
charwoman come to £112 per annum. 

There are no facilities for lunch in 
her school and no eating-out places in 
the near vicinity. This means that a 
packed lunch has to be carried each day 
—an everlasting problem as it is a sheer 
impossibility to produce sandwiches of 
real sustenance. [A complete analysis 
of a week’s items and points accom- 
panied this case story.] As Miss Glas- 
gow lives alone and is working all day, 
shopping for extras is not possible. The 
rations and bread are collected on the 
way home from school. Ration points 
for one person are not adequate to pro- 
vide all meals and there are days when 
she is genuinely hungry. 

Cooking is done on a gas cooker. As 
she is out all day she can conserve her 
coal ration (50 cwts. a year) and have 
one good fire of a winter’s evening. 

Prewar, Miss Glasgow lived comfort- 
ably, with holidays on the Continent. 
She attended concerts, bought books 
and was able to save something toward 
a comfortable retirement. These days 
are gone and the reserves from the past 
years are steadily being eaten up. The 
same story of living conditions could be 
repeated again and again among the 
professional classes here who, in many 
ways, have been hardest hit. 

Perhaps some lucky day Miss Glas- 


gow may be one of the exchange teach- - 


ers to go to America, but, she adds, 
“Not on my £350 per year.” 
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Introducing three 


more consumers... 


SHEFFIELD—A_foreman’s wife 


I am the wife of a skilled worker in 
the cutlery industry of Sheffield. Our 
weekly income is £8. We have one 
child, a boy fourteen years of age, who 
is attending a grammar school and will 
not leave until he is sixteen. His educa- 
tion is free, also traveling expenses, but 
his school dinners we pay for. 

My husband is a foreman, or charge 
hand, of a mass production shop. He is 
hard working and conscientious. The 
factory where he works hasn’t a canteen 
so all meals must be provided from the 
home. Sandwiches he takes with him 
and I cook dinner on his return. 

We havea small shopping center 
where we live, mostly food shops. My 
first duty of the day is to visit these 
shops to see what can be bought to help 
along our rations, such as meat paste, 
fish paste; on certain days sausages can 
be bought, vegetables, and so on. Our 
meat ration we fetch at the weekend 
and we are sure of a good meat dinner 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Fresh fish 
means a visit to town to the market. 

Shopping takes up such a lot of our 
time, as apart from the shortages our 
city was badly blitzed and our big shops 
destroyed. When they reopened it was 
in small buildings scattered about the 
city causing much traveling from one 
part te another. I recently paid six 
visits to town in search of a pair of 
boots, with no success. 

Keeping clean is quite a business 
nowadays as our small soap allowance 
doesn’t go far. Whether not to wash 
the curtains because of the soap short- 
age or whether they will fall to pieces 
if we do are really matters of serious 
concern. Fuel has to be cherished and 
carefully used, doing baking enough to 
last for a few days at one time. Stag- 
gered hours of work is a new plan to 
save electric power and brings further 
complications to the home life. —Cloth- 
ing too has to last so much longer and 
this means more darning, mending and 
patching and making do. 7 

But in spite of all these disadvantages 
our country is still ours, Come What 
May. 

The winter of 1947 was a bitter one 
and really hard to bear, but it was fol- 
lowed by the most glorious summer I 
can remember. Here in the dark days 
of November I can close my eyes and 
see again the blue of the skies, the fresh 
green of the fields, and the lovely gold 
of the corn. 


CUMBERLAND—A countrywoman 


As I was brought up in the country 
and know a good deal about agricul- 
ture, I’m inclined to go off on that 
point. All the more because I feel very 
interested in the USA and saw some of 
it many years ago. Our own country 
is small and very thickly populated. We 
have been a manufacturing country, 
sent our goods to other countries, and 
imported much of our food. 

The big upset of war made many 
changes. Because of great loss in ship- 
ping we could no longer get in many 
things we were used to. Thanks to 
our farmers, however, there was a won- 
derful increase in home produced food. 
Against that, we had much land taken 
to build aerodromes, camps, and train- 
ings grounds for our own troops and 
those from overseas. Many refugees 
from Europe increased our population. 

Now after two and one-half years of 
peace our position is disappointing and 
from a housewife’s point of view very 
depressing. War rationing made it pos- 
sible for all to get their share of essen- 
tial foods, but many of these are scarce 
today and rations cut. Fats of all kinds 
are short, and anyone living alone won- 
ders what can be done with 1 oz. of 
lard per week, 2 oz. of butter, and 4 
of margarine. 

Meat is very scarce. Last winter 
owing to abnormal weather, many 
breeding sheep were lost on farms, less 
than half our usual number of lambs 
were available for feeding for the 
butcher, cattle suffered. Moreover after 
a very late spring, with disastrous floods 
in many places, we had a dry summer. 
Crops and pastures got burned up and 
stock now suffered from shortage of 
feed. 

That means we are also very short of 
milk, which is so essential for invalids 
and children. For cooking we have not 
got it. 

Controls have kept rationed food at 
reasonable prices, but others are very 
expensive. The housewife has to get 
out and about so as to have a chance 
at anything extra there is. Things like 
sheeps head that no one used to bother 
with, have become invaluable to us. 
The stock makes a good foundation for 
soups and the meat minced can be made 
into a shepherd’s pie or rissoles. 

Clothing is another worry. It is all 
very expensive and coupons restrict our 
buying. We have to give them now 
for most household furnishings and 
linen, so if we want curtains or towels 
we cannot have a dress or coat. It’s a 
case of weighing up and deciding which 
is most necessary. 

However, it is just wonderful how 
people try to make the best of what they 
can get, and hope for better days to 
come. . 
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How Rationing W orks 


Running through all these stories 
are key factors in British price control 
and rationing. The outstanding dif- 
ferences between their system and 
ours under the OPA are not, to my 
mind, chiefly those of administration. 
Rather they are to be found in the 
high degree of compliance by house- 
keepers and paucity of black markets, 
along with a scarcity greater than 
we ever dreamed of. This last has 
continued not only over war years 
longer than ours, but even more 
severely into postwar years. How long 
it has gone on and how little they get 
is what impresses you. 

Let me begin where the housewife 
does—with the “joint” at the end of 
the week. A shilling’s worth of meat 
per person is the week’s ration. As 
the stories tell, that means about two 
and one-half pounds of meat for a 
family of three. The bacon allow- 
ance was cut from 2 ozs. to one (a 
rasher to the British—a slice to us) 
but brought back in January to 2 ozs. 
bacon or ham. The cheese ration is 
also 2 ozs. per week. 

Fish, sausages, rabbits, and “organ 
meat” are not rationed and are what 
the women especially queue for after 
the weekend joint has gone. We 
found mention of no poultry except 
as a few of the families keep one or 
more hens for eggs. If they do there 
is an arrangement whereby they re- 
linquish “shell” eggs at the grocery 
for feed coupons for the chickens. 

The bread ration (known as BU, 
bread unit) seems to be sufficient un- 
less there are several in the family 
who must take sandwiches to work, 
and it is also a bit tight for adoles- 
cents. 

The low fat ration is the thing the 
women find’ the hardest to “make 
do.” (February 1, 1948—3 ozs. butter, 
4 ozs. margarine, one of fat.) Too 
often the “bit of fish” must be boiled 
and few cakes can be made. The 
chance for “tasty” cooking is nar- 
rowed down when it comes to little 
milk, less fat, and almost no eggs. 
Every American housekeeper will 
sympathize. 

Milk varies with the time of year 
although no definite quantity is guar- 
anteed—usuallvy 2 pints per week for 
adults from November to March go- 
ing up to 3 pints in the flush season 
of spring, and early summer. How- 
ever, here is where the priorities come 


in. Expectant mothers get 7 pints ex- 
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tra, above the regular allowance. 
(This milk is free, if need be.) Nurs- 
ing mothers get 7 pints per week in- 
stead of the regular 2. Children un- 
der five are also allowed 7 pints and 
children between five and eighteen 
years 3, pints per week, Invalids, 
too, come in for priorities on both 
milk and eggs. 

There is no definite allocation of 
eggs. The report of the Minister of 
Food gave 47 eggs per person as the 
average in 1945, which would be al- 
most one a week for that year. When 
we were in London in October we 
were told that there had not been any 
eggs for the better part of a month. 
To judge by our stories, the egg rolls 
along once a fortnight if not once a 
week. 

The British technique in rationing 
groceries by a point system is not un- 
like ours in the OPA days. Their 
quota is twenty-eight points per per- 
son a week. ‘The canned meat and 
fish are too high in points, as are the 
canned fruits, to play much part in 
family planning. Cereals, syrups, 
beans, peas, tinned milk seem to use 
up the points to best advantage. A 
weekly quota of one-half pound of 
sugar, more than we had during our 
rationing, still makes tight planning 
for the children’s puddings, so that 
treacle, syrup, and saccharin are re- 
sorted to as substitutes. As one house- 
wife reasoned it: 

“Tins of syrup are 9 points per lb. 
size, breakfast cereals 4 or 6, tinned 
peas and beans 3 to 6, fruit up to 20 
points per tin. You can guess it is 
a work of art to prepare the meals.” 

It speaks well for the tea ration of 
2 ounces per week to say that on the 
whole it seems to meet the needs of 
tea-drinking Britons. 


The Queues 


The time it takes for planning and 
queuing besets British housewives 
and they mince no words. For this 
is a serious drain not only on the 
time but on the strength and health 
of the least well fed and most poorly 
clothed in Britain’s population. That 
the womenfolk get less than their 
share shows up all through the stories 


—both unconsciously and consciously. 


“But that’s a woman’s job the world 
” 

over,’ one mother put # after ex- 

plaining how so often her own food 


and clothing coupons went to the 


rest of the family. 
One can but lament the loss in 


woman hours those eternal queues 
exact. “I do not queue” crops out in 
a few of the stories in the better-to-do 
groups, but in these instances there is 
some special circumstance such as do- 
mestic help, no children, store deliv- 
eries, a bicycle. Clearly, queuing is 
not just a matter of income but some- 
thing to be faced by women in gen- 
eral—accented, as are all hardships, 
by poverty and special circumstances. 

So the “queuing” comes in for hard 
raps from all economic groups even 
though Mrs. Lawler in the Peckham 
section of London tells of its social 
side: 


LONDON—A neighborhood rendez- 


vous 


First one has to thiak where to start, 
who sells out first, which has the longest 
queue. It being a meatless day we start 
for the sausage shop only te find ethers 
have decided to go there earlier. Never 
mind, there are several people you know. 

So you decide to line up, a bit down 
in the mouth at first but after a time 
somebody starts chatting about some- 
thing er other, perhaps “what the Old 
Man will say when he sees sausages on 
his plate again.” Oh well, he'll have to 
like or lump it, and so it goes on until 
quite a few are expressing their opin- 
ions and thoughts about either the “Old 
Man,” the sausages, or the “Poor Old 
Government”; one or the other has to 
go through it and it usually ends up in 
a good laugh just as you reach the shop 
counter. Then it’s “Cheerio, see you 
tomorrow” and on to the next shop or 
stall. It’s soon time to hurry heme to 
cook whatever you have been able to 
buy. After dinner (noon)—out again 
to the grocer’s and the fish shop. 

Well, I forgot to mention that be- 
cause my husband’s work is in the green 
grocery I’m saved that job, also the few 
shillings. It must be terrible for the 
thousands who have to line up for po- 
tatoes, and so on, and now it’s the re- 


peat of last wifter, only just now it’s 


not so cold. People queue for over an 


hour for two pounds of potatoes, and. ~ 


perhaps a half pound of tomatoes. 
WALES—In the mining districts 


We do not enjoy standing in queues. 
Most of us are restless and hop from 
one foot to the other wishing they 
would serve quicker, thinking ef all the 


things we ought to be doing and won- 


dering if we left everything afl ri 
g ail right 
in the house. Oh, the thoughts Fi 


rush through our minds when we see — 
the goods going down too quickly and 


wonder if they will last eut or if they 
have any more! oS aL 


\ 


I wonder if you can imagine what a 
fever we work ourselves up to, and the 
feeling of being almost at the counter 
when the shopman says, “Sold out.” 
Feeling stunned, you turn and encoun- 
ter all the eyes of other disappointed 
women; your own feel as misty as the 
others look. You wander out with the 
others and then there is a sudden rush 
to another shop. What can I get for 
the men’s dinner now? What? 
Heavens, how I have been banking on 
getting that bit of fish! 

Good heavens, look at the time, the 
men will be home in a couple of hours. 
You rush for the bus to find a queue. 
It’s too long for the first bus, so you 
make up your mind for another wait, 
glad to find someone to talk to and 
probably get to know of something for 
a makeshift meal you had forgotten 
at home. 


Complaints against time lost in 
queuing ran all the way from one 
housewife who said that she had “to 
be at the shops by 8:45 am to get 
even the necessities,” to one who esti- 
mated that each of half a dozen ar- 
ticles cost her thirty minutes on the 
average. The latter told of standing 
in line for two hours only to see some 
special object of her family’s desire 
“sold out before my eyes.” 

“T just cannot describe my own dis- 
appointment” ran an October letter; 
“IT queued up to obtain frozen lambs 
tongue (such a luxury nowadays) 
and was told I could not have one, 
as I’d had liver in July!” 

One shopper called roundly for 


more of the “free enterprise system” 


instead of this endless interference 
with customers. But in the next 
breath she came out for more regula- 
tion of private restaurants which, she 
charged, were “getting more than 
their share of food.” : 
Clearly, the queue is the most ex- 
asperating link in the British system 
for planned distribution in their long 
drawn emergency—but it comes at a 
point where storekeepers themselves 
take over. So far as I know, neither 
government nor business has con- 
trived a satisfactory substitute. Per- 
haps if the leakage was in the over- 
the-counter-sales rather than in 
women’s hours they might. Queues 
of consumers register a big advance 
over soup kitchens and bread lines, 
but remain a punishing factor in 
handling scarce food the world over. 
This makes it all the more gratify- 
ing to turn next to developments in 
which the British have broken fresh 
ground—or old ground in fresh ways. 
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Shopping Trip With My Son 


By the wife of a London architect 


David is age five and I remembered that in the great store at the 
end of the streefwe were on, ‘they had had some bars of imitation candy 
last week which required no coupons, Maybe they still had some and 
we hurried to find out. We entered by a side door, and passed the 
counter where they sell crucifixes large, small, and of many designs. 
David’s eye was caught by a tiny one—silver on a black stand, and, 
loving little things, he thought it more beautiful than anything he had 


ever seen. 


“Oh Mummy, do buy that for me.” 


“No, darling, not just now, come along, we’re in a hurry.” 


I went on. 


And 


David lagged behind, pleading for the crucifix, raising his voice 
te reach me, till down the crowded floor I heard, “Mummy, Mummy, 
please just ask them how many points it is.” 

The imitation candy was all gone, but David took home the tiny 


School Lunches, Restaurants 


Of the supplementary feeding 
schemes, school milk and even more 
the school lunch are mentioned most 
often in these stories. The one hot 
meal served at midday, paid for or 
not, according to one’s means—is “off 
the ration” and is referred to again 
and again as a source of great relief. 

To an American who is familiar 
with desperate legislative fights to 
keep up school lunch programs in a 
country of such comparative plenty 
as ours, it is heartening to read re- 
ports made by the British Ministry of 
Food. From small beginnings in 1907 
school lunches had, by 1946, reached 
an average of 2,460,000 boys and girls 
a day — or 43 percent of the daily 
school attendance. 

The milk-in-schools scheme, begun 
in 1934, was made completely free in 
August 1946 and today 90 percent of 
the children get it. It is only a third 
of a pint-against our half pint, when 
we serve it—but I wish we could say 
that nine out of ten of our children 
were assured of milk in school. 

From the household angle, indus- 
trial canteens come next as “mother’s 
helpers.” When the father gets hot 
food at noon at his place of work it 
means much in keeping the often 
hungriest member of the family “off 
the rations” for one meal at least. 
The system has been continued after 
the war. By May 1945 there were 18,- 
900 industrial canteens of various 
types, serving 8,000,000 meals a day 
at small cost. 

At the same time there were 1,703 
British Restaurants, as they are called 
—public eating places opened up dur- 


ing the war in all parts of the coun- 


crucifix, Net all nice things are rationed. 


try. At the start these were meant to 
serve workers employed in neighbor- 
ing factories and offices not large 
enough to have canteens. Later their 
functions broadened. I can attest to 
the excellent noon meal I ate at one 
of them in an old churchlike hall 
converted to this purpose. “The food 
cost a shilling and comprised a meat 
pie, lots of mashed potatoes, cabbage, 
and, of course, a hot cup of tea. 
Around me were professionals, labor- 
ers, ofice workers, mothers with 
small children, staff members from a 
nearby social agency. 

I have never held much with Eng- 
land gastronomically, and in that re- 
spect have always looked forward to 
crossing the channel, Europe bound; 
but I have to admit that my British 
Restaurant meal was a surprise to me 
—a triumph of tastiness no less. than 
of thrift and nourishment. When I 
exclaimed over it, my hostess said de- 
preciatively that some of the restau- 
rants fell far short of this one. They 
differed greatly, she said, but there 
was public criticism when they were 
below standard and great local pride 
in making them good and attractive. 


Fuel 


The old saw that the “test of the 
pudding is in the eating” must go 
back to a Merrie England. Surely it 
does not fit postwar housekeepers 
who, as we have seen, are hard put 
to find even the makings to cook one. 


- But such things as fuel and soap, 


clothes and potatoes, throw light on 
the basic shortages that the British 
have had to cope with and make go 
round. If our food prices have risen 


(Continued on page 150) 
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ONE MAN’S VERSION 


The wife of this British engineer doesn’t like w 
pen in hand for both, Along 


ist of sorts — in French beans, 


Somewhere 
in Kent 


Dear Folk, 


My wife is a member of the 
local Towns-women’s Guild and 
promised them she would write 
something about conditions here 
for sending to the USA. She tells 
me that it must be done now, and 
I must do it. 


We are in our fifties, and have 
lived in this town since 1914 when 
we were married. I am an engineer 
and our six-roomed house—built 
twenty years ago to my drawings, 
cost us about £900. It is “all- 
electric” except for a rarely used 
fireplace in the living room. Dur- 
ing the war we had USA soldier 
friends we’d got to know visit us. 
They liked the fireplace; they ex- 
"pected it; so we had it going. 


Meet the Family 


I am assistant works manager at 
the largest works in this part of 
Kent which employs around 2,300 
people, About. 450 of them were 
women during the war. They did 
a fine job on shift work, and stuck 
it all through the raids every bit 
as well as the men. Several of 
them were killed and injured and 
I won’t forget that the first torn 
body I saw was that of a woman. 

Our son was 16 years years old 

| and had begun his apprenticeship 
|. in this works when the war broke 
out, He worked overtime; did his 
Home Guard duties; and studied 
| at evening classes. Once he had 

__ passed his exams as an engineer he 
| joind the Merchant Navy. He 
came home last June and is work- 
_ ing in London. So we are again a 
ousehoid of two. 

_ Before the war my wife always 


ice then she has looked 


had a girl to help with the house- 


nith native whimsy, 


I came home for all my meals 
and every time there was a meal 
ready for me. It was a damned 
sight worse for the women alone 
at home to carry on, than for 
those in factories, with plenty of 
company and blast-proof shelters. 

My wife is a tiny, most charm- 
ing, white-haired lady. She screams 
when she sees a mouse or a frog; 
is afraid of dogs, horses, cows, and 
almost everything on earth except 
kittens. But during the raids, she 
would carefully put her silver 
identity bracelet round her wrist, 
put her whistle in her handbag— 
which was a biggish leather affair, 
holding her gas mask as well as 
the usual bits and pieces—and go 
shopping in the town twenty min- 
utes walk away. The identity disc 
was in case she got blown up; the 
whistle in case she got buried. 
Both were presents from our son, 
and neither was ever needed, thank 
Heaven! ; 

Regarding present conditions, 
she finds the food problem worse 
than during the war, but fre- 
quently says, “Thank Heaven,” 
herself that “we can go to bed 
and have a good night’s sleep.” 
This alone is a compensation for 
all the rest. 


Postwar Jack Spratts- 


She says that of all foods, she 
misses fats the most. I know she- 
can do a lot with a bit of fat to: 
make variety in cooking. At long 
intervals, when she scrapes to- 
gether enough fat to make a few 
buns or a cake, she sets about it as 


if she were preparing a feast. 


When it is finished, I say I’m“not 


very hungry so she'll have more. 


She does the same. hee Pe 
I have all the bacon (there is 


none this week) and she has all | 
the butter. I have the margarine. _ 
k ee re d? 


We are OK for jams, jelli 
bottled fruit. She has 


_ prunes. Another woman got a tab- 


riting. He does; takes 
he’s an international- 
British-grown from American seed. 


would come. Of coure, it’s all gone > 
now. She has given much of it 
away and done some very useful 
“swapping,” too. This 1s why an 


occasional fresh egg popped up, 
and so on, . 
The week’s rations for two 


se 


would make you smile. There’s a 
bit of cheese comes with it. We 
don’t eat much cheese ourselves. 
So she puts it in an envelope and 
drops it in the letter box of some 
friends of ours who like cheese, 
and never have enough. You would 
think we were giving them a pearl 
necklace by the way they say 
“Thank you!” They say it with 
flowers, too. They grow them; we 
don’t, The husband is retired and 
has the time. 
The other day my wife was at 
women’s meeting and the contents 
of some gift parcels were divided 
out. She got half a pound of 


Pe ae 


ee Se, ee ee ee ee 


let of toilet soap. They exchanged. ; 
The woman with the soap had 
children at home, so she wanted 
the prunes. We had no soap, 
Years ago—it seems now—my 
wife was saving soap and razor 
blades for our son when he came 
from the Far East. Then he wrote 
that he had accumulated a few 
hundred blades himself, and a few 
hundred tablets of soap, to use as 
currency to get silk and china and 
other souvenirs out there. So I had 
the two or three packets of razor | _ 
blades his mother had saved, and j| | 
the soap was used. We had an | 
extra bath or two in our five 
inches allowance of hot water. 
It’s a funny world, and there’s 
still plenty to laugh at. Ale 
Breakfast is a problem. We _ 


aoe, eee th ty ee oe 


I es a ee he ee 


the bacon last. She fries 
carefully so it won’t all _ 


again. I finish up with a piece of 
toast, with a trace of margarine, 
and some marmalade. She only has 
the toast and marmalade. 

On Monday, my wife “does up” 
the little bit of meat she manages 
to save from the Sunday joint. On 
Tuesday she gets amongst the 
shops and brings home fish of one 
kind or another. Sometimes this 
has been kept for her for we have 
been regular customers for over 
thirty years. Sometimes she has to 
. queue up for it. Now and then we 
have chipped potatoes and there’s 
lots of fresh fruit to be had in 
Kent in season. 

On Wednesday she calls on the 
butcher to see if there is any offal. 
She usually comes home with 
something which you would throw 
away or give to the cat. I know we 
should before the war. But we are 
glad of it now and I reckon my 
wife could make a darned good 
dinner from a dish cloth which 
had been used by a butcher. 

On Thursday and Friday, I’m 
always out for midday meal. It’s 
on Sunday we have the weekly 
joint. Clutch your two fists and 
put them together. That’s the size 
of it. It’s never pork; infrequently 
veal; usually beef or mutton and 
we get one sort till we are fed up 
with it, He is a careful man, our 
butcher. The parcel often has a 
tiny bit of fat (from another part) 
included and tied up with string. 

No matter what the joint is, it’s 
baked in the oven with potatoes 
around. it, and a few bits of par- 
snip. As for vegetables, I’ve seen 
to those by my own efforts in the 
garden. Today we could choose 
rom cabbage, Brussels sprouts, 
spinach, carrots, cauliflower, or 
three kinds of beans. We chose 
carrots—and some of the dried 
French beans. 


American Descendants 


These, by the way, are de- 
scended from some seeds sent over 
here from the USA in the early 
part of the war by British War 
Relief. This was the first time I 
ever had anything given to me for 
nothing and I thought a mighty 
lot of it because those bean seeds 
made me able to help myself—and 
save enough seeds each year to 
- give lots to others. 

We go out on Sunday after- 
noons in the car, I mean we used 
to before petrol was cut out. The 
ration was enough for about two 


hundred miles per month, and we 
always save about thirty miles for 
Sunday. The coast is only about 
ten to twelve miles away and with 
buses and trains to help out we 
had a glorious Seamer last year. 
For tea during the week we have 
green salads in the summer. This 
about 6 P.M. and our last meal. 
We often have tea out. In fact if 
we had enough money. there 
would be no need to eat at home; 
but we haven’t, though we are 
probably better off than most. 
Not much, however. Wages 
have increased far more in pro- 
portion than have the salaries of 
higher officials like myself. The 


workman’s expenses are less than 
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Scarcity with a grin—in a British 
cartoon 


mine, and he fares exactly as well 
as regards food. But you'll notice 
that this is written by a man whose 
income is three times that of a 
laborer, and we are only two peo- 
ple. If the laborer has children, 
their needs are greater than ours, 
and must be satisfied on a lower 
income. 

Clothes are a big problem for 
all of us. Coupons are needed for 
household linens as well as for 
clothes from shoes upwards, ex- 
cept hats, I’véhad one secondhand 
and two new suits since 1939. The 
raincoat I’m using is frayed, torn, 
and dirty, and I expect I shall be 
pushed into the shop and made to 
get one any day now. My wife 
tells me that she can’t buy darning 
wool anywhere. She pops into 
every ae she thinks might have 
some, and gets none. 

The hearthrug in this room is 
threadbare; worse than that, it has 


two holes in it. My wife has been 
telling me for a year how badly 
we needed a new one. Coupons are 
not needed for a rug, but you need 
money, and prices are high. 


Shoes and Crumpets 


I used to buy three pairs of 
shoes at one time, all alike, and 
had just done that when war 
broke out in 1939. I have not 
bought any since. My friend who 
repairs them told my wife last 
week that he cannot do anything 
more with one pair; but coupons 
to replace them are non-existent at 
present in our family. 

Crockery is another scarcity. 
When we are alone we use an odd 
assortment of cups, saucers, plates, 
and so on; but if you shéatd: come 
here for tea, I guarantee the table 
would look beautiful, and you 
would feel there was plenty to eat. 
Yet we should need a_ week’s 
notice, if you please—and then an- 
other week to recover. 

For myself I would like to be 
sat at the tea-table, with half a 
dozen friends and the electric 
toaster in front of me, and with a 
pile of crumpets (or muffins) and 
the butter to supply them all. At 
the moment I don’t know where 
our toaster is. Haven’t seen it for 
years; we have no use for it. 

We have correspondents in 


USA. My wife has sisters there, 


one in Boston, another on Long 
Island, a third in Belmont County, 
Ohio. All these have been in 
USA for thirty years, 

We also have friends, for ex- 
ample, in Stark County, Ohio and 
in Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; in 
Canada, at Toronto and other 


places. In Bolivia, too, and in 


Burma, just to show you how 
spread out they are. These and 
others we made friends with dur- 
ing the war. That is, with their 
sons in the Armed Forces. My 
hobby is photography, and I 
snapped scores and scores of them 
to send photos to their mothers 
and wives. 

But I am afraid this is a ram- 
bling letter. The ladies know all 
the intricacies of ration books and 
clothing coupons; about what 
money can and cannot do, I’m 
only aman. | 

My wife wants to tear the letter 
up. She says there was no need to 
mention the holes in the carpet. 

We send you our best wishes, 


M. and N. 


40 percent since decontrol in our com- 
paratively unpressed market, one 
would hate to think what the British 
would have had to pay for all essen- 
tials without a system of subsidies, 
price control and rationing. 

One of the most disheartening 
things England, and even more the 
continent, has to face is lack of heat. 
This steamheated American can still 
remember the chill of a good hotel 
in London at the end of September. 

Translate this into homes all win- 
ter. Consider a South of England 
wife to whom it was unthinkable to 
burn the kitchen lamp an extra hour 
with her oil ration averaging a gallon 
a week and two lamps and a small 
oilstove—to be continually fed. Fire 
could not be started till it was time 
to cook the evening meal for fuel 
was costly and very hard to come by. 

A North of England housekeeper 
lamented that she had to put up with 
the inconvenience of “a great shoring 
holding up the back of her house due 
to bomb blast.” Others put wreckage 
to account, come winter. Thus a 
London mother writes: 

“Coal is dear but the children help 
by collecting wood from the ruins 
(bombed property). John dragged 
home today a large piece of rafter 
which can be sawn for the winter. I 
dread another winter like last, but I 
can’t do much about it. I haven’t 
room to store and couldn’t afford to 
either. Last winter was hard for us 
all—most people had to queue for 
coke and fetch it home in prams, 
carts, barrows.” 


Soap 


“Washing is also a great worry” for 
the small soap ration adds one more 
problem to the general harassment. 
Ever since cleanliness was rated as 
being next to Godliness, it has con- 
tinued as one of the touchstones of a 
civilization, and its direct bearing on 
health may justify its high place 
among the virtues. 

We Americans pride ourselves on 
our mechanical means to cleanliness, 
which are each year reaching lower 


_ incomes as mass production grapples — 
_ with washing machines, electric irons, 


d their ilk. But war sets us right 
_ back on our heels. It not only makes 
‘machine guns instead of washing ma- 
but takes soap, woman’s first 
fo defens ri ght out of her 


it, whether AS i 


. . ‘ ” 
“Dinner is Ready, Darlings! 


A page in the diary of a London housewife 


Cast of Characters: 
MOTHER—who writes it. 


FATHER—manager of a housing estate. 
CHILDREN—Maureen (eight years), 


(three). 
Place: Home. 


Time: The last Friday of the month. Final 
+ 


7:30 a.m. I awake to the uted 
ells of my family—hungry yells 
a they snd think of the 
one egg resting in the pantry, To 
whom shall I give it? Now, maybe 
if I scramble it, add flour, a frag- 
ment of margarine, salt and pep- 
per, I can divide it between the 
two boys. Maureen cannot have 
her usual porridge — no more 
points until Monday. She can have 
toast and paste... . Let me see, 
there is one rather unhappy look- 
ing rasher for Father . . . . Then 
no more bacon for a fortnight— 
for next week is no-bacon week. 


8:00 a.m. Maureen is demanding 
an egg. I remind her that it will 
be her turn next week—(govern- 
ment, grocer, and hens permit- 
ting). Boys eat their egg in two 
mouthfuls. Father’s bacon now 
cooked is about two inches in 
length. Poor wee, pathetic little 
rasher. It looks rather like a mem- 
orial to happier days. 


8:30 a.m. My own breakfast time. 
I could have toast if there were 
some butter left... . 

I could have porridge if there 
were some points... . 

I could have.... 

I have two cups of tea (unsweet- 


ened). 


8:40 a.m. Children asking for bis- 
cuits for school lunch. I say, “You 
know you can never have them the 
last week in the month.” Their 
faces drop. “Here is a BU be- 
tween you. If you hurry to the 
shops you might get a bun each.” 


- . i oe 

9:30 a.m. I wash the breakfast 
china with exceeding care. Two 
cups still have handles! They must 
be treated like precious porcelain. 
However, one day there might be 
some for sale in the shops. __ 

Now for my shopping—with no 
Points to spend, my tea and sugar 
ration gone for the month and the 


_ weekend shopping for th 


| us. But wait—I see 
| that I still have on 


* 


The Butchers. Fish-Shop. Street. 


tween the five of us, but with a _ 


the children run home 


Duncan (five), Graeme 


day of a rationing period. 


4 


can get, also two bars of soap and 
four ounces of chocolate, What ex- 
traordinary luck! This will help 
us through. Optimism renewed, I 
sally forth. 


10:00 a.m. At the shops. .Am cor- 
dially greeted at the butcher’s by a 
large notice — “No sausages — no 
sausage meat — no offal — no suet 
_... I enter, my optimism de- 
clining. The choice of a joint for 
Sunday rests between some stringy 
yellowish-grey beef and neck of 
lamb. I buy the beef, knowing it 
will need about five hours stewing. © 
Suddenly I become bold;’ and, 
greatly daring, whisper in the ear 
of the butcher. es 
“Could you possibly let me 
have one tiny weeny little lamb’s — 
kidney for my husband’s dinner?” 
The butcher’ replies in a boom- 
ing voice, “Sorry lady—no lamb.’ 
I creep out of the shop with 
Sunday’s dinner. Yet I still have 
to get something for today’s din- 
ner and tomorrow’s. Must we 
have fish again? Our stares will 
become codlike soon if we have 
much moreewe se ee 
But the fish-shop contains only 
bedraggled herrings. What can 
I give them for dinné:? I begin to 
get panicky. They will be home in 
an hour. : 
Suddenly I spy a van draw up | 
outside my grocers. I jump for joy | 
—I run—I arrive breathless in 
time for the last one half pound 
of sausages and hug them closely © 
as I leave the shop..A dinner —a_ | 
DINNER! Admittedly it will be | 
a job to divide three sausages be- 


little mathematics it can be done. 
One more snag — there have | 
been no potatoes in the shops for |_ 
five days—but I have 2 BUs left i i 
for some bread. pa ee te } 


1 p.m. HAPPY ENDING. 


in their getting-v 
r cl aren pee 


A thousand Herefords cross the Milk River flats in soufhern 


National Film Board 


Alberta, area of Canada’s largest cattle ranches. 


The Canadian Way 


The well-organized success of the wartime national food program is 


offered as inspiration and guide to those who seek the human values. 


HIS Is A “HOW WE DID IT” sTORY. 

It is a story in which a great 
many Canadians take satisfaction, be- 
cause it is the story of how we har- 
nessed our vast capacity for food pro- 
duction to the war. It is worth telling 
now not as a proud chapter in Can- 
ada’s history, but because it offers a 
possible starting point for new inter- 
national organizations being devel- 
oped to meet the postwar world food 
crisis. 

Canada’s food program is based on 
organized cooperation between pro- 
ducers, the food processing industry, 
and government. From the begin- 
ning, it has called for extraordinary 
effort, acceptance of very considerable 
ulation, and no small measure of 
blic-spirited sacrifice. 

The first effect of the war on Ca- 
dian farmers was to cut off the 
rket for food products in enemy 
ntries. This meant embarrassing 
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HERBERT H. HANNAM 


—By an Ontario farmer, president 
and managing director of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, an 
association of farmers’ educational 
and cooperative organizations. 
Founder and former editor of the 
newspaper, The Rural Coopera- 
_tor, Mr. Hannam has long been 
interested in the cooperative move- 
ment among farmers. In 1943 he 
was a member of the Canadian 
delegation to the first conference 
of the UN Food and Agriculture 


Organization. : 
. a 


surpluses on the home market which 
seriously depressed farm prices. But 


Canadian farmers knew that all-out 


production would be expected of 
them before long. They were right. 
By the summer of 1940 they faced a 
swiftly mounting demand for prac- 
tically every major farm product ex- 
cept wheat and apples. Unprece- 
dented demand for wheat came later. 


Farm returns in 1939 were only a 
little above the bottom of the worst 
years of the thirties. Thus our farm- 
ing industry started without reserves 
and lacking the vigor of a healthy 
economic position. At the same time 
farm boys and farm workers an- 
swered the call of the armed services 
or responded to the lure of relatively 


high wages in industry. | 


Later, when the production pro- 
gram got into its stride, we found we 
had practically doubled our output 
per man and per farm as compared 
with prewar years. The aggregate 
output from agriculture increased 
more than 40 percent while farm 
manpower dropped 30 percent. 

Although by 1944 we were still ex- 
porting farm products to 69 of the 
92 countries with whom we had 
traded in 1939, the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food early became our 
chief customer. What the people of 
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Canadian Way 


the United Kingdom needed, and 
how much, became a dominant fac- 
tor in our whole endeavor. The vital 
importance of our food supply to 
their very existence and our big stake 
in that market contributed largely to 
the development of long term con- 
tracts on major products — wheat, 
bacon and other pork products, 
cheese, evaporated milk, beef, eggs, 
and poultry. For example, during 
the five year period 1940-45, Canada 
shipped to the United Kingdom a 
total of 3,000,000,000 pounds of bacon, 
as compared with 186,000,000 pounds 
in 1939. Egg exports increased from 
1,500,000 dozen in prewar years to 
29,000,000 dozen in 1945. 

During the war years the propor- 
tion of Canada’s agricultural produc- 
tion exported varied between 22 and 
44 percent, and the value of farm ex- 
ports more than tripled. 


S INcE THE Unirep Kincpom MIn- 
istry of Food was the chief purchaser 
of our export food products, the Do- 
minion, at the outset, decided that the 
state should become the sole selling 
agency for major export products. 
Accordingly, the Meat Board (known 
at first as the Bacon Board), the 
Dairy Products Board, and the Spe- 
cial Products Board, were created to 
handle the purchase and sale of the 
various commodities. The Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board was charged 
with over-all responsibility in its es- 
sential field. — : 

The Canadian Wheat Board, which 
had been functioning since July 1935, 
‘was given complete responsibility for 
marketing the Canadian wheat crop 
from the three “bread basket” prov- 
inces — Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. The value of exports han- 
dled by this board exceeded the total 


> . of all other farm products shipped 
SSesabroads >. : 
eeu December 1, 1941, the Canadian - 


governnicnt established a general 
ice ceiling, freezing the economy 


Trade Board was set 
ter the schemi 


comprehensive controls at the 


in 1944; 119.5 in 1945 and 123.6 by 
the end of 1946. Under decontrol the 
rather spectacular 20-point rise in this 
index last year (to 143.6 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1947) underscores the success 
of the wartime program. 

Simultaneously with prices, wages 
and salaries were frozen and a for- 
mula was devised for a compulsory 
cost-of-living bonus which increased 
at a specified rate for each increase of 
one point in the index. Long before 
the end of the war, organized labor 
succeeded in having the bonus in- 
cluded in basic wage rates. 


lie WAS FOUND THAT A RIGID CEILING 
required an auxiliary subsidy pro- 
gram. Eventually, subsidies were paid 
to consumers, to primary producers, 
industrial producers, and importers 
of commodities which had to be 
brought in from countries where 
higher price levels prevailed. Subsi- 
dies paid to producers were not hand- 
outs from the public treasury, but a 
supplementary payment in lieu of 
price rise, where such increased eco- 
nomic return was considered justified 
in the face of production costs. 

Of these the Minister of Finance, 
J. L. Ilsley, under whose jurisdiction 
the price ceiling program came, said 
in April 1942, in the House of Com- 
mons: 


A subsidy paid to any particular in- 
dustry —or any particular firm — does 
not constitute a benefit given to it... . 
In other words the subsidy—in conjunc- 


tion with the special conditions attached — 


to it—should leave the industry in a 
worse, not a better profit position. .. . 
Subsidies are paid when there is no 
other way of insuring adequate supplies 
for the consumer at prices permitted by 
the price ceiling. . . . It should be real- 
ized clearly that the subsidies are being 
paid in the interests of the consumer. 


_On the whole, black market opera- 
tions were not a serious factor and 
the number of prosecutions for in- 


fractions of Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board regulations was rela- 


tively small. Consumer committees 
Septem- and v 
11, 1941. The War- 


When subsidies were first, proposed, 
organized producers” through their 
national farm organization, the Ca-_ 
nadian Federation of Agriculture, put 
themselves on record as being op- 
posed in principle. Once the subsidy 
program was adopted, the federation 
gave wholehearted cooperation and 
made many recommendations as to 
how subsidies might be employed, en-— 
larged, or altered to iron out inequities 
or to achieve desired production. — 
Producer spokesmen repeatedly © 
warned that there would be trouble — 
when the time came to cancel the — 
subsidies. In all probability, they con- 
tended, the producer would get the — 
worst of the deal. Experience under — 
decontrol during the past year has 
justified the warning. s 

By the end of 1942, the food pro- } 
gram—with prices, subsidies, distribu- 3 
tion, and rationing all being handled — 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board—began to get into difficulties. — 
A national delegation representing 
the whole food industry (merchants, — 
processors, and organized producers) 1 
under the leadership of the Canadian — 
Federation of Agriculture met the ‘ 
Prime Minister and Cabinet, and — 
recommended the creation of a Food 
Board and the appointment of a 
Minister of Food. The government — 
responded immediately by establish-— 
ing a Food Board and giving respon- | 
sibility for food supply and adminis- 
tration of subsidies designed to get 
supply, to the Minister of Agricul- 


hic y eae CS Gardiner. ; 
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‘lis ASSURE PRODUCERS ACTIVE PARTICI- 
pation in the food program, a na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee was set up at the same time. 
It was made up of one representative 
named by the provincial Minister of 
Agriculture in each of the nine pr 
inces, and three representatives | 
the Canadian Federation of Agric 
ture, with the president of the 
eration designated as ch 
_ The committee met. 
months in the Departm« 
culture building at | 


| 


rs and governments in our war and 
ostwar program, is still functioning 
wctively as adviser to the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Price Support Board. It has been en- 
arged to include seven representatives 
of organized producers nominated by 
the Federation of Agriculture in ad- 
dition to the president and secretary 
of the federation who are chairman 
and secretary respectively. Seven of 
the provincial government men on 
the committee are Deputy Ministers 
of Agriculture, that is, chief adminis- 
trative officers for their respective 
provinces. 


lie AGRICULTURAL PricE Support 
Board came into existence in the later 
war years in response to a widespread 
demand from the Federation of Ag- 
riculture. Producers argued that if 
the state could establish a general 
ceiling in wartime to save the people 
fromthe .dangers of inflation, it 
should, in the postwar years, estab- 
lish a general floor under farm prices 
to save farmers and the rest of the 
population from the dangers of de- 
flation. 

At first, annual contracts were 
signed between the Canadian and the 
British governments. Later, these 
were extended to two, three, and four 
years, and, in the case of wheat, the 
last one was for a five-year period. 
Long term contracts were desired by 
the United Kingdom to give their 
people assurance of food supply for 
several years ahead, while they were 
supported by organized producers in 


Canada because they serve! to stabi-— 


lize markets and prices. 

An essential factor in this whole 
program, the importance of which is 
often overlooked, was the stabiliza- 
tion of food grain prices between a 
floor and ceiling price, and subsidies 
on freight charges for moving feeds 
from Port Arthur and Fort William 
to the five eastern provinces, and 
westward from the prairie provinces 
into British Columbia. This enabled 
livestock, dairy, and poultry produc- 
ers in the six provinces outside the 
“bread basket” to expand their opera- 
tions far beyond what would have 
been possible on home grown grains. 


In cooperation with their provincial - 


and national governments, Canadian 
farmers have achieved a measure of 
balance and stability never before at- 
tained. Besides the security it pro- 


vided and the confidence it inspired 


+. 
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«, . . wheat .. . which ever flowed from our fields . . . to help feed a hungry world” 


for full scale operation, this outstand- 
ing‘ agricultural program resulted in 
full utilization of our resources and 
in the highest production of food— 


_ meat, milk, cheese, wheat, fruit, eggs, 


butter, lard—which ever flowed from 
our fields, orchards, and ranges to 
help feed a hungry world. 

~To meet growing demands of our 
domestic market and mounting over- 
seas commitments, effective planning 
and organization were required. The 
focal point for this phase of the pro- 
gram is the annual Dominion- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference 


held the first week of December in 


Ottawa. 


The federal Minister of Agricul- 


ture calls the conference. He invites 


the Minister in each province to come 


with his senior men or advisers, and 
also a delegation from the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture made up 
of a dozen representatives of all prov- 
inces and all branches of agriculture. 

The crowded three-day program 


has become a notable institution in 
agricultural circles. Complete  statis- 
tical information on production and 
marketing of each commodity year 
by year is provided by federal officials. - 
Producer representatives have equal 
status with provincial or federal Min- 
isters in charting goals and hammer- 
ing out production patterns for the 
ensuing year. In the final roundup 
of the agenda, each provincial Min- 
ister is called upon for concluding 
comments and the federal Minister 
delivers the closing address. The 
standing of the federation is recog- 
nized by giving its president a place 
in this roundup following the prov- 
incial Ministers and immediately pre- 


ceding the federal Minister—a very 


satisfactory example of democracy in 
action in Canada’s farm program. 
Another example is a unique | 

nationwide discussion group scheme, 
the National Farm Radio Forum, un- 
der the joint auspices of the Canadian 
(Continued on page 172) Y 
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THE LOOK OF THE FUTURE— 


and it can smile even yet, while there’s soup in the bowl. 
These children happen to be Viennese, and they are 
. ‘getting their noon meal from American contributions. 
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Food and European Recovery 


An official analysis of the Marshall Plan and its importance in helping 
restore normal production in Europe’s fields, factories, and mines. 


ee Is THE SPARK WHICH IGNITES A 
chain reaction throughout the en- 
tire European economy. More food 
for the coal miners means more coal 
will be dug. More coal, in turn, 
means more steel. More steel means 
more equipment, More equipment 
means greater production. Greater 
production means recovery. Recovery 
means financial independence for 
Europe. Parallel chain reactions are 
apparent all through the productive 
process. How quickly and how com- 
pletely Europe will be able to carry 
out the ambitious four-year recovery 
program which the sixteen partici- 
pating nations set for themselves in 
their report to the United States, will 
depend in large degree on food. 
Because food is the key to the re- 
covery of Europe, it is necessary to 
determine the extent to which the 
USA is able to fill the gap between 


overseas production and needs. This 


calls for a realistic examination of our _ 


own resources as well as Europe’s 
shortages. Additional supplies must 
come from other countries, The 


amount finally made available will. 


reflect both the generosity and the 
sound judgment of the American 
people. 

The sixteen nations—plus western 
Germany—which responded to Secre- 
tary Marshall’s call for a cooperative 
recovery program initiated by Europe 
submitted a report calling for a major 
effort to increase food production. 
Extraordinarily unfavorable - weather 
conditions and the long period of 
under-fertilization made the 1947 rec- 
ord poor. But the new targets are 
high. This is particularly true of 
sugar and potatoes, which will be 
produced at a rate in 1948 far exceed- 


ing the prewar output. However, the 


WILLARD L. THORP 


—By the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. An 
economist who has served various 
federal bureaus and agencies since 
the early days of the New Deal, 
Mr, Thorp has been with the State 
Department for three years. His 
hand has helped mold the Marshall 
Plan as well as other phases of the 
department’s postwar economic 
planning. 
a a 


increased population in western 
Europe means that even the most 
strenuous efforts for four years prob- 
ably will leave nutrition below pre- 
war levels. 

While the European countries were 
at work on their plan, the United 
States government set up _ three 
committees to examine the availabili- 


‘ties inthe United States and to cal- 


culate the extent of America’s ability 
to aid Europe. These committees, 
headed by Secretary of Interior Krug, 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman, 
and Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
were unanimous in their findings that 
the United States had sufficient re- 
sources to provide adequate aid for 
Europe without undue strain on the 
domestic economy—provided the re- 
sources of the participating nations 
were fully utilized. 


‘ 

Ok THE BASIS OF THESE REPORTS, 
plus detailed studies by the executive 
agencies, the President submitted to 
the Congress an outline of proposed 
assistance to Europe under the co- 
operative recovery program. This 
program emphasizes the importance 
of American agriculture in providing 
Europeans with sufficient food to re- 
store their productive energy. 
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Of course concrete commodity pro- 
grams can be evolved only on a cur- 
rent basis, and the estimates which 
have been made have been for the 
purpose of determining the order of 
magnitude of the problems, rather 
than establishing an exact pattern for 
the administrator to follow. How- 
ever, committees of technical experts 
have studied requirements and avail- 
abilities, in terms of both commodi- 
ties and country programs. For a 
number of items, such as grain, fats 
and oils, petroleum, and scrap, ade- 
quate supplies will not be available 
to meet all the major requirements 
set forth by the sixteen nations. At 
various points, their own programs 
of production appear to be too am- 
bitious; at others, not ambitious 
enough. 


A; TO WHEAT, EXPORTS TO THE PAR- 
ticipating countries for the current 
crop year (1947-48) are in excess of 
300,000,000 bushels. The assumed fig- 
ure for the next, 1948-49, is set at 205,- 
000,000 bushels. In the final year, it 
is expected to be reduced to 155,000,- 
000 bushels. Our wheat crop regu- 
larly is running well over one bil- 
lion bushels, so the proportion to 
western Europe over the three-year 
period is less than 20 percent.  Pre- 


war bread grain consumption in west- 


ern Europe averaged 187 kilograms 
per capita per year. In the last year 
of the program, it is estimated that 
it will be 178 kilograms. Needless to 
state, there will be sharp variation 
from the average from country to 
country. 

Since the end of the war, the ques- 
tion of how much nitrogen the USA 
can spare for export to Europe has 
been a subject of major concern to 


i Se 


Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on the Marshall Plan 


federal officials. Nitrogen is in short 
supply both in Europe and the United 
States. In Europe, the shortage ‘was 
accentuated by the intense cultivation 
of farm land during the war, with 
very little plant food returned as fer- 
tilizer. One ton of nitrogen will pro- 
duce twelve additional tons of wheat, 
and Europe is short 352,000 metric 
tons of nitrogen for the current crop 
year. In this country, the tremendous 
increase in the domestic agricultural 
demand has made proportionate 
claims on nitrogen. 


O, A VITAL COMMODITY IN SHORT 
supply it is a most difficult matter to 
reconcile Europe’s needs with those 
‘of the United States. After examin- 
ing all sources of supply, it was ten- 
tatively assumed that the United 
States could safely send 82,000 metric 
tons to Europe in the first fifteen 
months of the program. This in- 
volves no increase over the export 
rate of last year. In the second year 
of the program, the export from this 
country would be cut in half, and no 
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exports are included in the estimates 
thereafter. This would be made pos- 
sible by the recovery of the fertilizer 
industry in Europe itself. 

Tobacco, although not a staple food 


in the accepted sense of the word, 


will be included in the program as 
an agricultural commodity to be sup- 
plied by this country. The high value 
attached to tobacco on the Continent 
makes it an important incentive prod- 
uct for labor. The promise of an in- 
creased tobacco ration for greater in- 
dividual output should prove valu- 
able in spurring productive effort. 
Tobacco is one thing which the 
United States can readily send abroad. 
Domestic production of tobacco in 
1947 reached an all-time record of 


- 2,200,000,000 pounds, nearly 50 per- 


cent above the annual prewar output. 
The shipment to Europe of 256,000 
metric tons of tobacco (the estimate 
in the recovery program) should have 
no appreciable effect on our domestic 
stocks as long as we continue to pro- 
duce at this accelerated rate. 

Like nitrogen for fertilizer, farm 
machinery is on the critical list in 
western Europe. Tractors, although 
more numerous than before the war, 
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are now much older and many are 
out of repair. Similarly, harvesting 
and threshing machinery 1s badly 
needed. The result is that the United 
States will be called upon to sell 
$136,300,000 worth of farm machinery 
to Europe in the first fifteen months 
of the program. This ts about one 
half the European request, the cut 
being made because of the demands 
of American farmers and the in- 
appropriateness of much of our ma- 
chinery for the smaller European 
farms. The proposed export is about 
ten percent of our production of farm 
machinery. 

Those are the key agricultural com- 
modities the United States. will send 
to Europe under the Marshall Plan. 
How much we export or how little 
will depend in the first instance on 
the action of Congress. However, the 
administrator of the program will 
have to develop programs in eac 
case, and adjust them to our own 
availabilities and to other sources of 
supply. 

The maintenance of European mar- 
kets is indispensable to the continued 
prosperity of the American farmer. 
In 1947, under the impetus of un- 
precedented domestic demand and of 
the foreign relief program, farm in- 
come rose to $29,700,000,000, an all- 
time high. In fact, the resourceful- 
ness and efficiency of the American 
farmer has enabled the United States 
to send food to other countries dur- 
ing the past fiscal year at the esti- 
mated rate of 271 pounds of food for 
every man, woman, and child under 
the American flag. At the same time 
the average American family has set 
the best table in history. 


t 

| HE EvurorEaN Recovery: ProcRaM 
seeks to continue prosperity of the 
farmer by maintaining overseas mar- 


ets for agricultural products, first 


through the process of assistance and 
later, through their own self-support. 


. The relationship between farm in- 


come and foreign trade arises not only 
from the importance of the export 
market to many agricultural products 
of this country, but, equally impor- 
tant, from the fact that international 
trade stimulates domestic trade, there- 
by increasing the domestic market 
for agricultural products. 
Under the recovery program, the 
United States will be the chief source 
of Europe’s food supply but not the 
only source. In fact, in many com- | 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


modities the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere (taken to- 
gether) should export greater amounts 
to Europe than will the United 
States. 

This is true, for example, of bread 
grains. It is hoped that other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere will 
export about 9,165,000 metric tons, ex- 
ceeding by 970,000 tons the amount 
slated for export by the United States 
in the same fifteen months period. 
This is also true of nitrogen, of which 
the other countries are expected to 
send 132,000 tons in the first fifteen 
months. That represents fifty percent 
more than the anticipated shipments 
from the United States. 
Furthermore, meat will 
go almost entirely from 
other countries. 

Any program adopted 
must be related to our 
foreign policy. And the 
foreign policy of the 
country is one of active 
support of the United 
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Nations. The relation be- MARSHAL 
tween the recovery plan PLAN 

5 ‘ THE SEED FOR 
and the United Nations EUROPEAN Ricoy 


is not nearly as tenuous 
as many believe. By 
strengthening the nations 
of western Europe the 
program will strengthen 
the United Nations, 
which is based upon the 
concept of independent 
nations free to participate 
in wise international de- 
cisions. Warren Austin, 
our representative to the 
United Nations, recently 
remarked: 


Shortage of food: and the physical de- 


terioration that follows, is the starting - 


point of the series of vicious circles that 
today is frustrating the development of 
a full production economy. It is the 
factor which, more than any other, 
weakens the structure of the United 
Nations and jeopardizes our hopes for 
achieving collective security. 


The European Recovery Program 
—or as it is popularly known, the 
Marshall Plan—is not merely a mat- 
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ter between sixteen countries in 
Europe and one in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is of importance to 
every country in the world. All exist- 
ing agencies which can be utilized 
eficiently will be needed in the oper- 
ation of the programy, In this connec- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
will play an important part in mak- 
ing available to the participating na- 
tions information on food require- 
ments and resources and on the prog- 
ress of the plan, and in contributing 
to the development of their own food 
programs. 

The importance of FAO to the 
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“SOWING OR PLANTING, MR. CONGRESSMAN?” 


Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 


Marshall. Plan stems from the fact 


‘that it is the supreme international 


agency in the food field today. Draft 
legislation by the State Department 


‘authorizes the President to request 


the cooperation of, and to make use 
of, UN and its special agencies, in- 
cluding FAO, in carrying out the 
European Recovery Program. The 
sixteen countries, in their report, in- 
dicated the same intention. 
Meanwhile, it is important to note 
that FAO is proceeding with its plans 


. 
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for regional recovery in other areas 
of the world while the recovery plan 
for Europe is being considered here. 
Meetings at Cairo and Baguio in Feb- 
ruary are evidence of the endeavors 
of FAO to study the food require- 
ments of war-stricken regions and its 
attempts to find a basis for recovery 
in those areas. 

In the few short, years of its exis- 
tence, FAO has become a recognized 
international asset in planning for in- 
creased food production. Its work in 
improving and enlarging the report- 
ing of world agricultural statistics 
will assist United States farmers and 
businessmen to evaluate the effect of 
changing market oppor- 
tunities on their own 
operations. Its missions 
to Greece and Poland 
have drafted long range 
plans for more effective 
agricultural production. 
Its work in Asia in con- 
nection with increased 
rice production and dis- 
tribution is well known. 
It is currently engaged in 
a thorough examination 
of the food situation in 
Europe. 

The European Recov- 
ery Program is an out- 
line for rebuilding and a 
great demonstration of 
international cooperation. 
It threatens no one, seeks 
no special advantage, and 
pursues no sinister pur- 
pose. It is designed spe- 
cifically to bring to an - 
end in the shortest pos- 
sible time the dependence of those 
countries upon aid from the. United 
States. It is a great cooperative en- 
deavor. The long range results may 
prove to be not merely the return of 
Europe to economic independence, 
but possibly even more important, 
the development of a recognition of 
common economic interests and the 
habit of working together to solve 
mutual problems. The way to de- 
velop international cooperation is to» 
practice it. 


-** Based on Human Needs 


The dynamics of the World Food Plan since Sir John Boyd Orr 


set full productio 


¢¢ | HERE IS NO NEED FOR HUNGER. 


Give us the right tools for our 
job and we'll banish hunger from the 
earth.” 

The director general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations was addressing the 
delegates at its second annual con- 
ference in Copenhagen. But it was 
as spokesman for unfed millions that 
Sir John Boyd Orr rose up to make 
his plea for a world food plan based 
on human needs. This was in Sep- 
tember, 1946. How far has the world 
gone in the eighteen months since in 
giving the FAO the “right tools?” 

But first let me put in his own 
words that day in Denmark the nib 
of the job he wished to set going. 
Sir John went on: 


There are a thousand million poverty- 
striken human beings who have never 
had enough to eat. We could produce 
the food they need if we had the cour- 
age to do those things which obviously 
must be done if the world is to be freed 
from the disgrace of perpetual hunger. 

Food is something to eat. If the 
existing system says the earth yields for 
the market—and not for the man—then 
the system is wrong, and we must 
change it. 


The rafters of the Danish Parlia- 
ment room rolled the Scotch burr of 
his speech up to the last row of seats 
in the press gallery. The delegates 
looked at each other. Was the man, 
they muttered, waving off an_eco- 
nomic system it took centuries to 
build? 

But, no . . . he said the objective 
would be to work with the system we 
have. If our times point to the need 
for changes, we should make them 
without fear. if we do not, he warried, 


even greater hunger will spread over 


the earth and’ the famine-ridden 
masses themselves may force adjust- 
ment through unrest, revolution, or 
war. The social cost of drastic eco- 
nomic or political changes comes 
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—By the Assistant Director of In- 
formation, FAO. Former Coordi- 
nator of Food Use Programs for 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the War Food Adminis- 
tration. Later, a specialist on food, 
information staff, Office of Public 
Affairs, U. S. Department of State. 
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terribly high. One great merit of his 
world food plan, he roundly claimed, 
is that it would avoid, and indeed 
tend to head off, just such violent 
changes. 


Projects in Two Hemispheres 


When it comes to implementing 
such a constructive course, the Amer- 
ican public has heard of FAO’s staff 
of experts, the cabinet members and 
agricultural leaders it musters at in- 
ternational conferences. The~ public 
knows how FAO missions have ex- 
plored emergency needs and long 
range programs in Greece and Poland 
—if not how similar missions are at 
work in Siam and Venezuela. Here 
in the United States we have been 
preoccupied with the large scale Mar- 


‘shall Plan for western Europe but 


few Americans are aware of regional 
undertakings which this specialized 
agency of the United Nations has 
projected elsewhere. 

Recognizing that national boundary 
lines on a map are in no sense bar- 
riers to adverse conditions that beset 
food production, FAO moved, early 
to bring countries together to work 
out common problems. Geography, 
then—not politics—was the factor in 
deciding the regional pattern in each 
case. 


More than a year ago, representa- 


tives of member countries in Europe 


met at FAO's call in Rome. The 
delegates decided that the most ur- 
gent problems before them had to do 
with food standards of the popula- 
tions concerned, with seeds, agricul- 
tural machinery and the protection of 
plants against diseases and pests; with 


n as the global goal for the United Nations. 


cereals, livestock breeding, dairying 
and fisheries. They set up small ex- 
pert committees to go into each prob- 
lem and lay out plans for joint action 
by European countries. Delegates 
even began to speak of their project 
as “the European plan.” 

When, on the one hand, the 
Marshall planners for western Europe 
met in Paris, and on the other hand, 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) was established by the United 
Nations in Geneva, both bodies dis- 
‘covered that first steps had already 
been taken toward restoring food and 
agricultural production on the con- 
tinent. All facts gathered by the FAO 
committees were made available to 
the new groups, and assurances were 
given that FAO would continue to 
work closely with both in the hope 
of hastening their arrival at the com-* 
mon goal of all—a Europe once more 
able to stand on its own economic 
feet. : 

A concrete action program to help 
raise food production in the Near 
East was the next regional aim of 
FAO. Early in 1948, invitations went 
to member-nations in this area— 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, Lebanon, and — 
Syria—to meet with FAO officials in 
Cairo. Non-member countries (Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Yemen) 
were invited to attend as observers. 
Together, they were to draw up a 
pattern for the regional organization 
required for food and agricultural 
development in their part of the 
world. e 

Information on the types of agri- 
cultural assistance needed was pro- 
vided by an advance guard of six 
FAO specialists who had gone to the 
Near East earlier, to consult with 
government ministries and make first- 
hand surveys. . 

The delegates at Cairo” recom- 
mended the establishment of an 
_FAO regional office at that Egyptian 
capital to guide work on the program 
adopted. High on their- priority list 


they put undertakings to raise the 
purchasing power of low income 
groups by development of “cottage 
industries’—such as spinning, weav- 
ing, basketry, the making of simple 
agricultural implements, fish-salting, 
and bee-keeping. The drainage of 
waterlogged areas to provide millions 
of new acres for food production was 
another top ranking “must.” The in- 
stallation of wells and equipment to 
irrigate arid lands was regarded as 
equally urgent. The teaching of nu- 
trition in schools was stressed; the 
stepped-up exchange of trained tech- 
nical personnel considered essential; 
and the large-scale use of imported 
livestock recommended. 

And of all things, there were echoes 
going back to the days of the 
Pharaohs in a request to FAO to help 
organize a regional group to combat 
plagues of locusts. 

With regiofial organization under- 
way in Europe and the Near East, 
FAO is now launching an attack on 
the primary food problems of the Far 
East. Governments of southeast Asia 
have been asked to participate in a 
forthcoming series of conferences to 
be held at Baguio in the Philippine 
Republic. Out of these it is hoped 
will come plans for working together 
to overcome the critical and wide- 
spread shortage of rice. 


©). THE AGENDA IS CONSIDERATION OF 
the kind of organized set-up the 
countries of Asia will need to enable 
them to continue to cooperate with 
each other, once they have decided 
what needs to be done. 


Not only will the delegates try to 


find ways to increase rice production, 


but to prevent its decrease through 


insects, rodents, and careless handling 
in shipping. These are reportedly tak- 
ing a tremendoys toll—lowering even 
further the famine level of the diets 
of great masses of the people. There 
will be discussion of ways and means 


to improve rice diets, to feed low in- 


come groups and those suffering from 
malnutrition, and to overcome other 
factors that sap well-being; also the 
development of fisheries as a possible 
source of food: supply. 

It is hoped that the delegates who 
meet at Baguio will be able to draft 
their own program for the future— 
one which will help solve the age-old 


problem of recurrent famine in the 
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Far East. : is 
Latin America is next on FAO’s 
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regional list. For sevéral months, three 
Latin American officers have been on 
the road, consulting with govern- 
ments on needs and plans for agri- 
culture. FAO will soon meet with 
representatives of those governments 
to plan the forms regional develop- 
ment there will take. 


Production Planning 


The delegates were unable to give 
their final answer on Sir John’s 
world food plan in Copenhagen. They 
needed time for study and consulta- 
tion with governments back home, 
particularly on that part of his pro- 
posal which called for setting up a 
World Food Board, with powers and 
funds analogous to the Joint Boards 
of World War II. 

When all returns were in, it was 
found that the recommendation for 
a World Food Board was not ac- 
cepted, though its purposes were. To 
accomplish those purposes, the third 
Annual Conference, meeting at Ge- 
neva last fall, instituted a World 
Food Council, made up of official 
representatives of eighteen govern- 
ments, as the governing body of FAO 
itself. This Sir John hailed as a prac- 
tical first step—with the council given 
powers to investigate and propose 
action when any agricultural com- 
modity situation threatens to become 
critical because of shortages or sur- 
pluses; and with the annual FAO 
Conferences to be a sort of world 
parliament on food and agriculture. 

The first meeting of the new World 
Food Council, held in November at 
Washington, set up a permanent 
eight-nation Food Production Com- 


_mittee; and incorporated in the FAO, 


as another committee, the former 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil with its commodity committees 
and allocation functions. 

Plans aim at encouraging farmers 
in technically advanced areas to pro- 
duce to the full. By handling some of 
the major agricultural commodities 
under agreed rules in international 
trade, it is anticipated that not only 
may undistributed surpluses be avoid- 
ed, but that the old risk of periodic 
economic collapse may be replaced by 
common sense and good management 
in production and marketing. 

The solution of the other side of 
the problem—agricultural and indus- 
trial advances in underdeveloped 
countries—will find its beginnings in 


the consultation among nations in the. 


new world parliament of food. For 


the first time in history, the full pic- 
ture’ of human need will be laid 
alongside planned production. Great 
gaps will be evident. To close them, 
the nations must seek out and re- 
move every block that stands in the 
way of full production in any and all 
parts of the world. The most urgent 
of these objectives is to make it pos- 
sible for hundreds of millions of 
farmers who are now at the lowest 
levels of living to produce far more 
than they do now—and thus have 
wherewithal to buy from the indus- 
trial nations, to the advantage of both. 

With this progress report on tool 
making and fresh initiatives, we can 
find the working conception which 
has animated such moves by canvas- 
sing the ideas put forward by Sir 


- John Boyd Orr at Copenhagen. What 


he said there affords a frame of refer- 
ence in tracing an evolving pragram. 


The “New Look’ at Food 


Let us begin, as he did, with me- 
chanical and scientific revolutions that 


‘have swept over agriculture. We have 


learned to improve our seeds. We 
know better methods of cultivation, 
more skillful use of fertilizers. We 
know, how to combat diseases in both 
plants and animals; how to use irri- 
gation and flood -control. And we 
have developed machines so ingenious 
that now one man on the land can 
do work once done by dozens, like 
the line of mowers who moved across 
a field with their scythes. 

Today it is impossible to set limits 
on the amount of food which can be 
produced in the future. As far as 
science is concerned, we are ready to 
extract from the earth all that is 
needed for the health and well-being 
of every person on the face of it. 

Why, then, are there hungry peo- 
ple? Because we are cringing before 
our new power, afraid to take bold 
and resolute steps outside the familiar 
limits of old schools of economics, 
outmoded if we try to apply them to 
worldwide needs. 

Too many of our statesmen and 
businessmen have not yet discovered 
what the people themselves long have 
known. The important world job 
before us is not to restore markets, 
or to hold price lines, or to fight for 
balance of trade. It is to provide 
food—not food that is grown to be 
sold, but food grown to be eaten. 

There-is the vital difference, to Sir 
John’s mind? Those. who cling to 
the philosophy that the farmer's goal 
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must be kept to the market place are 
trying .to reconstruct the postwar 
world on the same old prewar model. 
They have not learned from experi- 
ence that when we try to match crops 
with pocketbooks, we are heading for 
trouble—the very same kind of trou- 
ble that brought our economic system 
crashing down in a worldwide de- 
pression between the two wars. They 
have not learned that the expanding 
force of agricultural science cannot be 
tied down by purse strings. 

The simple fact is that farmers can 
produce more than present day 
pocketbooks can pay for. Their vast 
production is being used now to take 
care of the acute needs of war shat- 
tered countries. When these countries 
recover, a large part of this emer- 
gency market for “war-expanded’ 
agriculture elsewhere will disappear, 
unless we take steps to prevent it. 

Then there will start a mad scram- 
ble for new markets; unsalable sur- 
pluses will pile up; farm prices will 
drop to disastrous levels; and once 
again many a farmer will be finan- 
cially ruined. In an effort to prop up 
sagging economies, as well as, ta get 
rid of their augmented products, the 
governments of surplus countries will 
resort to restricted production. Food 
may again be destroyed, even though 
meanwhile more than half of the 
earth’s population cannot get enough 
food ,to maintain health—even life— 
because they lack the money to pay 
for it. 

For Those Who Need It 


The only answer to such a chaotic 
state of affairs, Sir John Boyd Orr 
held, is a complete about-face on the 
food problem. That is why he pro- 
posed a world food plan based on the 
theory that food should be produced 
for the people who need it—not for 
the people who can pay for it. If 
such a psychological change is to take 
place among those who have power 
to shape tood policies, he insisted, 
there must be not only a sweeping 
out of cobwebs of old thinking, but 
a vigorous application of an entirely 
new set of principles when it comes 


to the production, distribution, and — 


consumption of food. And to his 
mind full production must be the 
keynote of this new approach. 
There never has been enough food 
to feed all the people of the world. If 


all mankind is to be fed enough. for | 
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health, the world’s food supplies will 
have to be increased by over 100 per- 
cent. Once we grasp that fact, and set 
out to master it, we can stop worry- 
ing about surpluses in our time; we 
can get on with the job of developing 
and expanding food production to 
meet the human needs four-square. 

However, to increase production is 
not the whole job. We must find 
ways to enable people who need more 
food to eat what is produced. Unless 
we can do that we shall have merely 
compounded the problem of sur- 
pluses. Let us explore Sir John’s 
thought further. 


For Backward Countries 


From a strictly business point of 
view, the. development of less ad- 
vanced countries provides the answer; 
and this may be regarded as the im- 
mediate major need of our time. 
People in those areas number per- 
haps three fourths of the world’s 
population, and most of them are 
desperately poor. If we could find 
means to help them lift their in- 
comes, we should find that instead of 
being a great weight on civilization, 
these teeming millions make up the 
greatest untapped market in the 
world. 

In the densely populated areas of 
the Far East, most of the people are 
farmers. There are too many men, 
women, and children on each little 
patch of worn out ground. Produc- 
tion is so low that many families are 
unable to raise enough to feed them- 
selves, much less anything extra to 
share with others who have no land 
whatever. The only way to make it 
possible for enough of them to have 
a large enough tract of land to make 
a decent living and a marketable 
crop beside, is to provide means for 
livelihood for the rest. Industries 
must be established to furnish op- 
portunity for work in shops, factories, 
and offices. Industrialization must 
eventually be on a large scale, but 
small village industries afford the 
logical and easiest way to make a 
Start. 

More, if the underprivileged farm- 
ers of these areas are to produce more 
than they do now, they will need 
tools, equipment, seed, fertilizers, in- 
secticides, livestock. These needs 
might form the basis for local indus- 


tries, using local materials and labor. 


As soon as possible, however, large 


scale development of dams, bridges, 
roads, railroads, and factories will 


“succeed 


have to be undertaken if we are to © 
in raising the purchasing 
power of these areas sufficiently to 
make them good markets for native 
products of agriculture and modern 
products of industry in other parts of » 
the world. 


1,400,000 Customers 


Now development of agriculture 
and industry on any considerable 
scale in any locality requires money. 
The question is: Where to get 
enough to begin the process. Well 
planned projects which will increase 
the wealth and productive capacity of 
a country should be financed at home 
to the extent that domestic resources 
permit. If the cost seems large, gov- 
ernments should recall how costly © 
and sterile were programs of the re- 
verse sort carried out before the war. 
Those which attempted to reduce 
production and dispose of surpluses: 
sometimes ran up into hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year — with no 
tangible return. Only agricultural and 
industrial development can create in- 
creased production and material 
wealth, with benefits to the country 
that more than offset the initial in- 
vestment. And in some cases the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction — 
and Development, and other interna- — 
tional loan agencies, will afford 


‘sources of financial help. 


But business itself will become the 
real source of funds, once indus- 
trialization actually gets under way. 
Corporations, banks, and private in- 
vestors will see in these projects a 
profitable field for employing their | 
money in ways which will enlarge in- 
dustry and trade on a world scale. 
Why? Because they will create new 
earnings, new purchasing power 
among some 1,400,000,000 potential 
consumers. 

To build and fingnce railroads and 
factories may seem a roundabout way 
to end hunger. But agriculture in- 
volves more people than all the other | 


vocations combined. For’ people read - 


purchasers — buyers of the world’s 
goods if farmers have products to ex- 
change for money. As the No. 1 em- 
ployer of the world, agriculture, 
therefore, must be regarded as the 
foundation for economic revival. 

On the other hand, railroads and 


factories represent jobs, which, in 


turn, mean. purchasing power for the 


things farmers produce. Railroads and 


factories represent transport to mar- 
kets and manufacture of equipment, 
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without which agriculture cannot 
prosper and expand. The give and 
take is reciprocal. 

Thus agriculture has a real stake in 
promoting industrial development, 
and any world food plan which failed 
to recognize this would be based on 
unrealities. Though the prosperity of 
trade and industry as such is not 
direct responsibility of FAO, it is 
so essential to the successful solution 
of the whole food problem that FAO 
cannot take the risk of ignoring it. 
The United Nations are planning 
the International Trade Organization 
(ITO) to work in this field. When 
that organization is established, FAO 
must work closely with it. Until it is 
established, FAO and other UN agen- 
cies must work together to serve as 
a stop-gap in this vital proces. 


a: BUILD UP THE POTENTIAL PUR- 
chasing power of undeveloped areas 
may well be part of a world food 
plan but it is a job which calls. for 
combined international effort clear 
across the board. No one UN agency 
could do it all. No one nation alone 
could either initiate or carry it out. 
Efforts to handle surpluses, nation 
by nation, in the worldwide depres- 
sion of the 1930’s*taught us that. 
Many devices were tried, but what 
was done in one country often made 
effective action more difficult in other 
countries. When a government sup- 
ported prices, it had to curtail. pro- 
duction — or farmers would be 
tempted by the higher prices to grow 
even more of the crop which was al- 
ready considered surplus. Then tariff 
barriers were raised lest foreign prod- 
ucts come in while home production 
was ruled out. At the same time, ex- 
_ port subsidies were granted to dump 
products in someone’s else market. It 
was all very complex, very ingenious; 
but it all added up to failure. 

War came, and the Allied nations 
learned what direct cooperation be- 
tween them could accomplish. We 
pooled not only production facilities 
and shipping, but raw materials, and 
food. Our determination to hold onto 
this principle of common action on 
food matters led to the establishment 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations. 


FAO is only a machine, said its di-_ 


rector-general to the delegates at 
Copenhagen—“with no more life or 
purpose than any other machine, un- 
less governments agree to put it to 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


work on a world food plan based on 
human needs.”. He warned: 


The eyes of the world are on us. This 
opportunity which is before us is one 
more test, a crucial test, of the willing- 
ness of nations to cooperate on practical 
measures for providing food for the 
people and prosperity for the food pro- 
ducers, and at the same time opening 
up great new markets for industrial 
products which will help to maintain 
full employment. 


“When Sir John Boyd Orr sat 
down, his plea at Copenhagen at an 
end, the delegates took counsel 


among themselves. As fully accredited 


representatives of their governments, 
they would go about their work re- 
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sponsibly and carefully. The objec- 
tives of the plan seemed good 
enough; they endorsed them. But 
they would not go into the merits of 
his proposal — especially that of a 
World Food Board to implement 
them — until a more thorough study — 
had been made. 

Through two conferences and a 
Preparatory Commission under the 
chairmanship of Viscount Bruce, the 
study went on. Economists, financial 
experts, and agriculturists had_ their 
say. And finally a year later, at their 
third annual conference, the delegates 
assembled at Geneva gave the di- 
rector-general their answer. It was a 
blueprint for setting up a World 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Joint Goal:—“The greatest that manks 
Key agencies concerted by the Social an 
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Viscount Bruce of Melbourne 


Team Play for Plenty 


VISCOUNT BRUCE 


De THE WAR, SOME COUNTRIES 
increased their food production 
by over 30 percent even though man- 
power and industry were mainly ab- 
sorbed by their military requirements. 
If modern science were applied in 
these postwar years to produce more 
and more food with the same inten- 
‘sity that it was applied to produce 
weapons of war, then with sustained 
effort a world of famine could be 
transformed into a world of plenty. 
To accomplish this, however—to 
provide food enough for an impover- 
ished world—-will require concert 
-among the several specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. Its Food and 
Agriculture Organization should de- 
velop and integrate plans, point the 
way, provide technical guidance in 
this field. But FAO can achieve that 


aim only through the collaboration of 
other international bodies. 

FAO’s own area of competence 
may: be compared with that of the 
ministries of food, fisheries, and 
forestry within the framework of a 
modern national government. Each 
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—By the chairman of the new 
World Food Council of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. He was chair- 
man of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of 1947 which recommended 
it, Australian born, long time — 
Prime Minister of that Common- 
wealth, Stanley Melbourne Bruce 
was a spearhead in rousing the 
League of Nations to action on 
food in the 30’s. He has become 
a public servant of the world. 


nd has ever set itself.” The Team:— 
d Economic Council, United Nations. 


ministry is but a part; and the full 
success of each part depends on the 
ability of this government as a whole 
to coordinate the work of all. Like 
these various ministries, each of the 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations has specific functions to per- 
form. It is not sufficient that they 
play their parts in isolation; it is 
imperative that there should be co- 
operation, and that this should be 
coordinated in one over-all plan. 
The task of insuring coordination 
is entrusted under the Charter of the 
United Nations to the Economic and 
Social Council. Hence the success of 
all our efforts to enhance the world’s 
food will depend upon .how effec- 
tively the council carries this out. 


Three Recent Demonstrations 


We must recognize that food pro- 
duction is not an isolated, independ- 
ent sector of the world economy. 
Increased food production presupposes 
agricultural development. In turn, 
agricultural development is impossible 
without industrial expansion to supply 
implements and fertilizers. More- 
over, productive work must be found 
for those displaced by the moderniza- 
tion of agriculture. Both rural and 
urban workers n®ed consumer goods 
for their families. And more of these 
will be needed to exchange for farm 
products. Finally, enormous quanti- 
ties of machinery and equipment for 
irrigation, flood control, and _ soil 
conservation will be imperative in the 
long run. Here we see how plans 
for agriculture depend intrinsically on 
corresponding programs of develop- 
ment in manufacture and distribution. 

The work of the FAO Mission for 
Greece illustrated not only this inter- 
dependence of agriculture and indus- 
try, but interplay by several specialized 
agencies under UN. Responding to a 
request of the government of Greece, 
FAO in 1946 sent a team of experts 
to study the agriculture, fisheries, and 
closely related industries in that coun- 
try and to make recommendations for 
their rehabilitation and development. 

The report of the Mission was pub- 
lished in March 1947, In addition to 
recommending services to meet the 
immediate problem of feeding the 
population after the withdrawal of 
UNRRA, the Mission called upon the 
Economic and Social Council, the 
World Bank, the Monetary Fund, and 


other specialized UN agencies to give 
technical advice to the Greek govern. 
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ment in carrying through the pro- 
posed long range program and in 
expanding the external loans needed 
to finance it. 

The need for cooperation among 
several United Nations bodies was 
illustrated again when it came to 1m- 
plementing the recommendations of 
the FAO Mission for Poland: last 
summer. Informed by the Mission of 
critical malnutrition among Polish 
children, the director general of FAO 
dispatched a special report on the 
situation to the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. A preliminary report called 
the attention, also, of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council* to 
the urgent need for -allocating fer- 
tilizer and seed. 

The same necessity for team play 
was recognized by the International 
Timber Conference held last spring 
in Czechoslovakia, This conference 
held that the European timber short- 
age could be brought to an end only 
through a wide arc of international 
cooperation. The Economic Com- 
mission for Europe has agreed to aid 
in carrying forward the recommenda- 
tions of the conference and today 
FAO forestry experts are assisting 
with technical advice. 


The Economic Line-Up 


_ With such illustrations in mind, let 
us run over the principal United 
Nations agencies to see how some of 
their functions can be integrated with 
those of FAO. 

Clearly the International Trade Or- 
ganization may be called upon to 
play a part in industrial development 
kindred to that played by FAO in 
agricultural development. When the 
ITO takes form we trust it will be 
able to obtain agreements among na- 
tions to prepare industrial programs 
along lines similar to those they 
already have accepted for agriculture. 
This would mean that ITO’s task 
would be not only to supply technical 
assistance, but to coordinate the pro- 
grams of the different countries. 

As development projects . emerge 
both in agriculture and industry, they 
will at once raise questions of capital 
to finance them. Flood control, irri- 
gation, the erection of hydroelectric 
plants, the building of roads and rail- 
roads, and the establishment of indus- 
tries —all these require substantial 
financing. First steps on the part of 
the countries concerned, especially 


*Now_ ii ted in FAO as the Interna- 
Sbeiate Kusergenty Food Committee. 
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Frank Lidgett McDougall, counselor to 


the director general, FAO, and for 
twenty-five years an intimate collabo- 
rator with Viscount Bruce. He was an 
Australian delegate to the League of 
Nations Assembly, 1930-1939, 


those less developed, will be to put 
their financial affairs in order and to 
mobilize all their available money 
resources. Here the financial section 
of the United Nations organization 
will be able to render advice and, it 
is to be hoped, substantial assistance. 

The capital requirements of the 
less advancedareas of the world are 
of such magnitude that. it will not 
be possible for them to meet these 
entirely out of their own resources. 
External credits will have to be pro- 
vided. This “is a function for which 
the International Bank was founded. 
Moreover, as such developmental 
schemes get under way, additional 


‘problems will arise in the spheres of 


international finance—balance of pay- 
ments, currencies, and exchange. The 


_ present world dollar shortage points 


clearly to the many difficulties likely 
to be encountered. In ironing these 
out and thus removing obstacles to 
worldwide economic progress, the 
International Monetary Fund will be 
able to render invaluable assistance. 

So here we have several UN 
agencies—FAO, ITO, the Interna- 
tional Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund—all of which must 
work together if we are to have that 


"healthy economic growth which alone 


can furnish an effective answer to 
the needs of the world. Success will 
depend on the extent to which each 
agency dovetails its activities into a 
concerted plan of advancement. 
Our common aim is human wel- 
fare. While planning and working 
on projects for economic development, 
we always must have an eye on sus- 


taining standards of life and labor, on 
raising them wherever possible. In 
this sphere, the services of the pio- 
neer International Labor Organiza- 
tion will be available. Similarly, the 
World Health Organization has been 
created to maintain and enhance 
health standards. High levels of live- 
lihood and health must go hand in 
hand with educational advancement. 
We must wipe out illiteracy and 
raise the cultural level of all peoples. 
It was to achieve these aims that the 
United Nations Education, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization was 
founded. 

One and all, these agencies can 
reach even their immediate goals in 
our time only if they move as a team. 
Without exaggeration it can be said 
that their separate successes will de- 
pend on the degree to which the 
Economic and Social Council pro- 
gresses as a coordinating body. 

Just as in closing in on the eco- 
nomic and social ills of the world, it 
is easier to work through specialized 
agencies functioning in clearly de- 
fined fields but coordinated in plans 
and activities, so, too, there is much 
to be gained through projecting the 
operations of each agency on a re- 
gional basis. In each instance, such 
operations must be carried on in Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, East Asia, 
Latin America, North America. They 
must not only work in these main 
regions, they must work together 
there through the staffs of Regional 
Commissions set up by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


The Magnificent Joint Goal 


Here, then, we have a blueprint 
for a world system of team play. 
The joint goal is the greatest man- 
kind has ever set for itself; a new 
full life for every man, woman, and 
child on earth. The over-all cost of 
such teamwork by the United Na- 
tions is estimated at $60,000,000 a 


year—less than the cost of one day’s 


operations in World War II. If the 
team really plays as a team, I am 
convinced that it will bring in an 
altogether new era of prosperity. 
With the aids that modern science 
and techniques now have to offer us, 
there is no reason, to my mind, why 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury should not only make good the 
devastation left by two World Wars 
in its first fifty years, but also out- 
range the vast economic and social 


_ progress ushered in by the nineteenth 


century as a whole. 
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HEALTH—Today & Tomorrow 


Food and the Doctor 


0 you ENJoy EATING? Do you 

find it hard to stop, even though 
you know that twenty extra pounds 
contribute neither to your looks nor 
your longevity? Or are you one of the 
nutritional Puritans who, on orange 
juice and coffee for breakfast, a salad 
for lunch, and ry-krisp instead of either 
potatoes or bread at dinner, have kept 
a twenty-year-old figure into the forties? 
Well, in free America you can eat as 
you please. 

Do you have ulcers? Or do you 
worry about getting them? Do you ha- 
bitually take laxatives for constipation, 
or are you at the opposite extreme? 

Are you finicky about foods? Or om- 
nivorous? Have your warm likes and 
fierce dislikes bedeviled your wife’s at- 
tempts to feed you, or your joint efforts 
to “teach the children to eat a_bal- 
anced diet?” Are there seven foods to 
which you are convinced you're aller- 
gic and eleven more of which you are 
suspicious? Has one of your children 
been underweight since three years old? 
Do you have chronic indigestion, or 
only occasional bouts with “man’s in- 
ner tube’? 


Have you had a doctor to help you 


win the bouts? And has his prescription » 


been the sort that (if you followed it) 
would make you change some habits? 
Or might you as well have got some- 
thing from the drug clerk? 

I counted 107 different items on the 
menu of a large restaurant, from which 
the. choosiest of mammals might please, 
pamper, or palliate his palate. At the 


same moment—not to speak of distant ~ 


humans—four thousand miles south- 
ward from Times Square, an humbler 
mammal, the three-toed sloth, was 
moving at a languid pace among the 
high limbs of the Guiana forest. He 
was eating as he moved, eating just one 


thing, the leayes of the cecropia tree. - 


Breakfast, luncheon, cocktail canapes, 
and dinner to him are all alike; there 
is that one item. If he cannot get 
cecropia leaves, he starves. The New 
York Zoological Garden regrets it can- 
not display this creature; it cannot feed 
him. Not the most exotic restaurants 
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in the metropolis can provide his menu! 

Awhile ago, an enthusiastic nutrition- 
ist told me: “With the progress of 
chemistry, we shall be able to synthe- 
size a perfectly balanced diet, a single 
liquid which will contain every constit- 
uent man needs for health and vigor. 
It will be standard in composition, 
though it can be varied in flavor. It will 
be easily digested. It will be cheap. Am- 
ple and perfect food will be within the 
reach of all. Nothing else will be 
needed.” 

I said: “We'll have to take sociology 
into account as well as chemistry; also 
a sense of humor. It’s fascinating to ex- 
plore the possibilities of your synthetic 
ambrosia. Here in New York City, by 
the time your panacea has been per- 
fected, we shall have electric power so 
cheap that gas will be out-of-date for 
either cooking or heating. What shall 
we do with the gas-tanks and gas-pipes? 
You provide the answer, dear lady. 
From those vast receptacles your benefi- 
cent fluid will flow to every home from 
Inwood to Coney Island, ready, at the 
turn of a tap, to be metered into the 
mouth at mealtime. Or, if the federaliz- 
ers have their way, maybe all the pipe- 
lines will radiate from Washington to 
every city, town, and farm from East- 
port to San Diego.” 

“You're making fun,” she countered. 
“You took me too seriously.” 

“No, I’m exploring, and it is fun. 
There are biological and social excur- 
sions to be made. Think, for instance, 
of the effect of a few thousand years of 
wholly liquid feeding upon the dental 
and digestive apparatus of Homo Sa- 
piens. Our mouths would become suck- 
ers. Mr. Milquetoast’s chin would be 
standard. Our guts would give us little 
trouble because we wouldn’t- have much 
left. And then sociologically: what 
would become of all our farmers and 
food industries, and the liquor business, 
and the makers of pots and pans and 
tureens and tablecloths, and the cooks, 


waiters, and after-dinner speakers?” 

“And,” I might have asked, “would 
we have any more fun than the three- 
toed sloth does?” 

Certainly chemistry will help to 
produce more and better foods, but 
chemistry alone. will never bring about 
a nutritional Utopia. Digestion is chem- 


istry. But food is life. Food is fun as . 


well as sustenance. Food is a major ele- 
ment in the individual, national, and 
world economy. Food ramifies into most 
social relations and many religious cus- 
toms. Folkways include foodways. 


Bras OF THESE FACTS, THE RELA- 
tions of food to health are obvious and 
difficult. Nobody needs argue that food 
is at the base of health. Nevertheless, 
making a family diet that promotes and 
maintains the health of all family mem- 
bers is no easy task even with plenty 
of money and the best of intentions. 


Lack of money makes the food prob- ° 


lem immensely harder. Think of a pen- 


sioner trying to make a go of life on 
$900 a year, or a family of five on 
$1800. Even today more than one in 
every five Americans are in these or 
equivalent categori¢s. Of our popula- 
tion, perhaps a quarter is ill-fed chief- 
ly because it lacks income. Some, and 
a much larger number, are ill-fed be- 
cause of lack of knowledge. 

Mere intelligence is no more capable 
of readapting a diet than of controlling 
loves, hates, and fears that drive or tor- 
ture the personality. Neither is mere 
knowledge so capable. I have seen a 
series of graduate dietitians, each am- 
ply competent to plan-the menus of an 
institution, who yet retained for them- 
selves a batch of badly warped food 
habits. They never acquired insight into 
the individual and social origins of 
these habits. Some other dietitians did. 


Only by gaining such insight can we 


become able to peck with a, smile 
around the corners of ourselves. How 
did our determined food preferences 
get started? How did our. treasured. 
food prejudices become crystallized? If- 
these questions are answered, readjust- 
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ment of an individual, family, or na- 
tional diet comes easily. 

Knowledge is, of course, needed to 
carry out the task. I find, however, 
hardly one person in ten who under- 
stands the basic physio-chemical balance 
between calorie intake and energy out- 


go. Except in the presence of some defi- 


nite disease, we get fat only if we take 
in more energy units (food calories) 
than we burn up in our physical activi- 
ties. If they had this simple principle 
clearly m mind, millions of stouténing 
men and tens of millions of women 
would spend less money in drugstores 
and follow less readily the lures of ad- 
vertisements and the seductions of radio 
crooners. Information about the basic 
food types and about vitamins is widely 
distributed today in America, but too 
commonly is only half-knowledge. 


lee If WHERE DOCTORS SHOULD COME 
in. But in this era of over-specialization, 
most doctors deal with food only when 
some problem arises in connection with 
a disease or with convalescence. By and 
large, it is the pediatrician who, more 
than other specialists, deals with food 
as an instrument for maintaining and 
promoting health. Often his task must 
be with the parents as much as with his 
_patient, the child. The family physician 


should do the same thing, but he has | 


become all too infrequent in the cities. 
In his place, but not filling his place, 
are the specialists in internal medicine 
and the subsection known as gastro- 
enterologists. They are sought mostly 
by sick people. These doctors must, 
therefore, wrestle with the acute or 
chronic problems of the diabetic, the 
“ulcer case,” with constipation, colitis, 
cancer, “liver trouble,” allergies, and 
other conditions that may mean long 
treatment, or the operating table. 
Mind and body interplay for these 
patients, being parts of one organism. 
“The stomach is an alarm box in the 
abdomen,” declared an eminent doctor. 
Another doctor tells this story: 


Some years ago at the Clinic I was 
examining a man by fluoroscope with a 
group of students. He had swallowed a 
barium meal which we could see in his 
stomach. He evidently did not under- 
stand our technical conversation and 
said, “I haven’t a cancer, have I?” Not 
paying any attention to the poor soul, J 
inadvertently said yes. Instantly his 

stomach dropped to a low place in the 
abdomen with complete lack of tone. 
_ He vomited and almost fainted. He had 
the day previously been given barium 
to outline the colon. This column of 
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barium at this instant was seen to shoot 
down in the colon at least two feet 
from where it was before the shock. 
The man was found later to be healthy 
and sound in every way except for sen- 
sitive nerves. 


The medical profestion must assume 
more responsibility for guidance in food 
as an instrument of health. More gen- 
eral family practice and less specialty 
practice is needed. Some of our best 
medical educators recognize this need 
—for many other reasons besides its 
bearing on diet—and are consequently 
advocating changes in the curricula of 
medical schools. The economic and pro- 
fessional advantages of general family 
practice must also be increased. 

Moreover, people must finance their 
medical care by prepayment, else few 
feel free to go to their doctor for health 
service as well as sickness service. The 
family doctor, in turn, must be paid by 
methods which make it advantageous 
to keep his people well. Sometimes this 
has been called the Chinese method of 
payment, but I do not think the Chi- 
nese have ever had it. A few—unfor- 
tunately few—Americans do have it and 
find it very well worth while. 

The ‘doctor as a health counselor is 
aided by the dietitian (“nutritionist”), 
the public health nurse, and the medi- 
cal-social worker. They translate knowl- 
edge into action as the doctor rarely has 
time to do. 

A few months ago there passed away 
a noteworthy example of such leader- 
ship—Frances Stern of Boston, who for 
a generation had made food an instru- 
ment of health for uncounted thousands 
in her own community and elsewhere. 
While I was director of the Boston Dis- 
pensary, I had the privilege of working 
with Miss Stern when she founded her 
Food Clinic in that institution, just be- 
fore we entered the first world war. 

I remember talking with her about 
its title. “Nutrition Clinic? No!” she de- 
clared. “People think you have to be 
sick before they turn to ‘nutrition.’ But 
food is their everyday affair.” 


In that Food Clinic, which ran under 
Miss Stern’s direction for thirty years 
and goes on today, she helped patients 
referred by the clinic doctors — the 
undernourished child, the obese mother, 
the diabetic breadwinner. But from the 
beginning she wanted to serve also the 
family who sat in the clinic waiting- 
room because one of the children had 
a cut finger. She thought of the Sicil- 
ian born parents who did not know 
how to adjust their food customs to 
American markets and of the long- 
shoreman whose demand for meat im- 
poverished the diet of his family. 

She was never contemptuous of na- 
tional, regional, or individual food cus- 
toms. She tried to utilize them, develop- 
ing insight and motivations so that cus- 
toms would be adapted to circum- 
stances. She believed that joint instruc- 
tion of a group of women of diverse 
national origins was a contribution to 
the mutual understanding of peoples. 
She practised this belief. 

As her methods became known, her 
clinic became a teaching center for die- 
titians, nurses, and social workers. That 
her work has been widely spread 
through her pupils is the best tribute 
to her memory. 

Thus to you and me, food is savor 
and sustenance, but several times a day 
for some of us and several times a year 
for most of us, it’s a personality prob- 
lem, a health problem, a medical prob- 
lem. It is all these things because we 
are human beings and not three-toed 
sloths. That food today is also a major 
problem of national economics and poli- 
tics, is because society and the individ- 
uals who compose it are two aspects of 
the same thing. 

That food is today a world problem 
is because some understanding of the 
interdependence of peoples has spread 
to millions instead of only to a few sci- 
entists. and seers like Sir John Boyd 
Orr. The individual problem is tied up 
with the world problem. Our choices in 
buying foods today, our votes in an 
election booth tomorrow, bear on our 
health, our national well-being, and the 
peace of the world. These choices de- 
pend on an understanding of ourselves 
and the world. 

Are we isolationists, hugging our 
beefsteaks? 

Are we economists, counting our 
gains? 

Are we militarists, hiding our fears 
within our fists? 

Or, although a little of each of these, 
do we also step forth to plan and share 
the menu of the world’s dinner-tables? 
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A Gentle Protest 


| poe Is A WORD THAT NOVEL- 
ists detest. Not one of them wants 
it applied to his work. So high is the 
repute of the unfettered creative imagi- 
nation that any attempt to distort it is 
regarded as treason to literaure. A 
novelist may use a social theme, but 
only in the tradition of the problem 
novel. He rarely admits being the 
spokesman for a set of propositions 
intended to influence political opinion. 
But many subconscious elements that 
cannot be channeled enter into, the 
writing of fiction. And when the social 
lesson is implicit in the work of art, 
it is tremendously effective. 

This is the case with “Cry, the Be- 
loved Country,” by Alan Paton (Scrib- 
ner, $3) which throws a revealing light 
on the difficult relationships of whites 
and Negroes in South Africa. The au- 
thor did not choose his theme in order 
to write a novel; apparently it was in 
his bones. He was making a tour of 
the United States and Canada, studying 
penal institutions,- after completing a 
similar survey in several European 
countries. Thousands of miles away 
from his own South Africa, he began 
to see its racial problems in terms of 
dramatic conflicts much as other writ- 
ers observe their youthful experiences 
from the -vantage point of middle age. 
Urged by California friends, he com- 
pleted his novel en route, and through 
their efforts it was placed with a New 
York publisher the day he sailed back 
to South Africa. 

But “Cry, the Beloved Country” is 
quite unlike those other recent novels 
about racial intolerance, Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Kingsblood Royal” and Laura Z. 
Hobson’s “Gentleman’s Agreement.” It 
presents completely credible in- 
dividuals and situations, and a 
realization of the human bond 
that makes all mankind kin. 
Pens dipped in the ink of bitter- 
ness and hate are so familiar 
that we are likely to misjudge, 
as weak, a book written with 
pity and forbearance. 

The title reflects the Zulu id- 
iom coloring much of Mr. Pat- 
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on’s storytelling, and one sentence that 
explains it reads: “Cry, beloved country, 
for the unborn child that is the in- 
heritor of our fear.” The chief char- 
acter is a Zulu pastor or umfundis1, 
Stephen Kumalo, who plays the part 
of the simple man of good will, the 
inquirer who learns about the wicked 
ways of the world. 


“he ACTION DEALS WITH KuMALO’S 
trip from his valley in Natal to Johan- 
nesburg, the big city that exploits the 
youth and wealth of the surrounding 
country. Kumalo is asked to go there 
to rescue his. sister. Unexpectedly, he 
discovers that his son is in jail, ar- 
rested for the murder of a white en- 
gineer who was preparing to devote 
his life to improving Zulu-white rela- 
tions. As the son moves to his trial and 
execution, Kumalo finds a new friend 
—the father of the man whom his son 
has killed. This white man determines 
to help Kumalo rebuild his church and 
extend his usefulness to his valley. The 
two men embody the spirit of charity 
and justice. : 
This sketchy outline does not do jus- 
tice to the way-Mr. Paton has associ- 
ated the individuals with the social is- 
sues -that dominate their lives. One 


scarcely realizes that this story is almost. 


an encyclopedia of information about 
South Africa, a world where about two 
million whites direct the fortunes of 
millions of natives and where tensions 
are never absent. 

The Negroes realize that their labor 
enriches the whites out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers and that they 
themselves have no comparable advan- 
tages in schools and social services. The 


white householders of Johannesburg are 
uneasy with fear lest the smoldering 
resentment of the blacks flare into ac- 
tion. Kumalo understands both the fear 
and the underlying threat. 

Kumalo’s brother John is a practical 
politician in Johannesburg. He resents 
the attitude toward the- Zulus, but 
plays the white man’s game for his 
own selfish purposes. Some enlightened 
men see the ‘necessity of returning part 
of the wealth taken from the earth, to 
stop erosion and protect the cattle lands. 
But most of them measure riches only 
by the gold taken from the mines with 
unpronounceable names — Blyvooruit- 
zicht, Welgedacht, Langleagte, Oden- 
daalsrust. 

Jarvis, the young engineer who was 
killed, was dedicating his life to the 
cause of justice and honor in South 
Africa, for he had learned that adults 
do not practice the precepts taught him 
as a boy. “It is only as one grows up, 
that one learns there are other things 
here than sun and gold and oranges. 
It is only then that one learns of the 
hates and fears of our country. It 1s 
only then that one’s love grows deep 
and passionate, as a man may love a 
woman who is true, false, cold, loy- 
ing, cruel, and afraid.” - 


PEN Aree TOO, IS THE AUTHOR'S ABIL- 
ity to show the effect of imposing the 
white man’s legal machinery on the 
Zulus. There is an implication that 
white society has not properly pro- 
tected the tribal boy from the compli- 
cations of life in Johannesburg, but the 
law cannot be set aside for murder, 
even if it was unpremeditated. This 
raises the old problem of the responsi- 
bility of modern society for all 
its. criminals and misfits. Mr. 
Paton can do no more than 
bring it to our attention; it is 
one of those world problems 
that remain unsolved in the 
United States, Sweden, and Sov-— 
jet Russia, no less than on the 
Witwatersrand. ; 

I suppose this story can be 
+ called “an indictment of a social 
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drives the native races into resentment 
and crime,” as the publisher states, but 
we cannot always blame society for a 
young fellow who goes housebreaking 
with a gun in his hand. Mr. Paton has 
drawn up the indictment, but he has 
not provided the lad with a character 
that we can study, or with experience 
that we can analyze. The emphasis of 
the book is on the father, the patient, 
philosophical pastor, not on the son. 
The son is only an agent. If a white 
boy had killed the engineer, society 
might still be to blame, but the story 
would have lost much of its point. 
As it stands, “Cry, the Beloved Coun- 


try” commends itself to readers as an 
outstanding example of a creative effort 
embodying social comment. The story, 
the characters, and the problems are 
all memorable. The book suggests that 
there are men of good intentions every- 
where, but not en®ugh of them to re- 
build society in terms of justice, equal- 
ity, and generosity. Perhaps the best 
evangelistic work of this book will be 
done in the author’s own South Africa. 
But it will be valuable for us all to 
see how effective the gentle, beautifully 
phrased protest can be, in a world 
where each loud speaker is trying to 
drown out all the others. 


“This is ‘Psychology’. . .” 


PERSONALITY: A Biosocial Approach 
to Origins and Structure, by Gardner 
Murphy. Harper. $7.50. 


Henry A. Murray 


ne A PSYCHOLOGIST, HERE IS AMPLE 
occasion to act like a bona fide member 
of the paean-singing clan of critics. This 
is his opportunity, rarely proffered, to 
leap out from the harness of a pruden- 
tial conscience, and prance and paw 
the ground, and snort, and whinny with 
superlatives. The sweep of Professor 
Murphy’s masterpiece reveals that psy- 
chology is not a stretch of parched and 
thirsty earth, a heap of unarticulated 
bones, an arsenal of brass instruments, a 
constricting and _ trivializing academic 
specialty; it is a measureless expanse of 
fertile fields, and forests teeming with 
progeny, visible and invisible, a prosper- 
_ ing young science amenable to discipline, 
a responsible fellowship that is not ini- 
mical to the flowering of imaginative 
scholars, of spacious well - furnished 
minds that reach through time, back- 
ward and forward, to the limits of 
profitable conjecture. Nothing but envy 
could interfere with a. colleague’s re- 
joicing at the publication of a book that 
is strong enough to lift the self-respect 
of all psychologists and make the name 
of their profession excellent among men. 

The author is not wholly mindful of 
a part of man, nor partly mindful of 
the whole of him; the immense blue- 
print which he methodically unrolls is 
a hierarchy of concepts, constituting the 
newest and best model of the differ- 
entiated totality of a person as a going 
concern. Murphy, in short, is wholly 


mindful of the whole of man. This is 


“Psychology,” and I rather wish the 
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book had been so titled, as an ofhcial 
and explicit proclamation of the glad 
tidings that psychology, instead of being, 
as we supposed, the science of the 
separable mental processes of a middle- 
aged Occidental, is actually the science 
of total personalities of all cultures from 
birth to death. 

What we have here is a long and 
complicated tapestry of woven thoughts 
for intellectuals at large, for professional 
psychologists and psychiatrists, and for 
philosophers who are disposed to brood 
over the mystery of human life. The 
work deserves a thorough and detailed 
examination of a sort that is not suited 
to the Survey Graphic. May the angels 
forgive the impudence of this attempt— 
in 999 squeeks—to epitomize and ap- 
praise its 999 pages of sustained exposi- 
tion and reflection. 


ly Is A VERY COMPREHENSIVE BOOK— 
distinguished for its catholicity—which 
includes everything that is relevant to 
the task of explaining and predicting 
human conduct. The word “biosocial” 
in the subtitle merely hints of its great 
range, from the smallest chemical to 
the largest societal elements and forms. 
The author’s system is surprisingly well- 
grounded in biology, about 130 pages 
being devoted to the hereditary and 
constitutional determinants of personal- 
ity. On this foundation he erects a 


building that is described under five: 


rubrics: learning, the personal. outlook, 


the self, wholeness, and individual and 


group. Among many noteworthy chap- 
ters, those on the canalization of drives 
and on the structuration of personality 
can be specially recommended. 

As I have intimated, Professor Mur- 


phy is hospitable to a variety of theories. 
His streaming sea of speculations re- 
ceives the broad flood of traditional 
psychology, the alluvion of behaviour- 
ism, the filtered waters of psychoanaly- 
sis, and several rivers from areas sur- 
veyed by cultural anthropologists and 
sociologists. The trait concept of Allport 
(mentioned more often than any other 
fellow-worker) is congenial to him. The 
researches of the child psychologists— 
C. Buhler, Piaget, Shirley, and others— 
are fully acknowledged. There are re- 
peated references to Freud, Jung, Adler, 
and Horney. 
But the result of all this receptiveness 
is not an elegant mosaic, a triumph of 
eclecticism. Far from it. The offerings 
of other thinkers have been chemically 
digested and rearranged, and the final 
outcome is no hash, but a beautifully 
coordinated scheme, loose and flexible 
as life. Considering the complexity of 
the subject matter and our unspeakable 
ignorance, this is an architectural feat 
of the first magnitude, which was ac- 
complished, not by the exclusion of all 
anti-thetical persuasions, but mostly by 
embracing contraries and _ relegating 
each to a different level of determinism. 


N, DOUBT SOME MONOCULISTS (WHO SEE 
the world through the eye-glass of a 
single theory) will not accept with 
grace the status assigned to them by 
this architect. But in my sight Murphy 
is an enlightened peace-maker among 
warring factions, a man who has got 
hold of the talismanic secret and brought 
charity—as no churchman ever has— 
to the level of ideological convictions, 

The unifying notion that from start 
to finish governs all decisions is the 
so-called field theory, the apperception 
of personality as a “flowing continuum 
of organism-environment events.” Kurt 
Lewin, the most procreative force in 
recent American psychology, is the 
pater-familias of this family of ideas. 
But even Lewin’s vision is not set forth 
precisely as he presented it. Like other 
contributions, his is modified by the 
author’s determination to take account 
of all discernible facts, to say nothing of 
the shadowy shapes that people the 
“realms of inarticulate groping.” Mur- 
phy himself is the master-builder of 
his personality. 

All readers, I feel certain, will agree 
that this is an urbane, sophisticated book, 
the product of an intelligence that is 
constantly aware of the indescribable 
variety and confusion of human pro- 


ceedings and of the difficulties that ob- 


struct the path’ of the psychologist. The 
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Postwar 


(Germans 
David Rodnick 


David Rodnick, an American 
anthropologist, was sent with 
his wife by the United States 
Army to live with the Germans 
in the midst of their devasta- 
tion and to learn what he could 
of present German society and 
its future. Here are accurate, 
human, unbiased accounts of 
German families. 


$3.79 


A National 
Policy For 
The Oil 


Industry 


Eugene Rostow 


The purpose of this book is to 
investigate the forces which de- 
termine the level of prices and 
output in the petroleum in- 
dustry, to examine the func- 
tioning of the system of law 
which defines public policy 
toward that industry, and to 
consider alternative courses of 
action for the industry which 
might be pursued in the na- 
tional interest. 


Second Printing $2.50 


The 
Missouri 


Valley 


LAND OF DROUGHT, FL 
AND PROMISE set 


Rufus Terral 


“Tt is very good reading in- 


_-deed~-hackground, color, and 


fact. . . . Every erican—in 
fact, as things are now, every 
one in the world—has a stake 
in the outcome of the battle 
ages ~ econ River.”—El- 
ric . Davis in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune hs 


$3.75 
At ali bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New 


Haven, Conn. 
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-and nontechnical. 


| author is profoundly distrustful of all 
| quick, neat, and self-assured solutions. 


Modestly he calls his Mont Blanc merely 
an “approach,” but, in truth, the more 
confident books on personality, when 
placed around it, look like little peaks 
of arrogant sectarianism. 

For instructors and graduate students 
in psychology this publication is a wind- 
fall. “Whenever a textbook is written 
of real educational worth,” Whitehead 
has observed, “you may be quite certain 
that some reviewer will say that it will 
be difficult to teach from it. Of course 
it will be difficult to teach from it. If 
it were easy, the book ought to be 
burned; for it cannot be educational.” 
Professor Murphy’s volume will never 
be burned, because it is full-freighted 
with significant facts, enlightened inter- 
pretations, solid wisdom, and it is diff- 
cult to teach from. Verdict: a book of 
real educational worth. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY—As Fac- 
tors in American Life, by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. Ronald Press, $3. 


Read Bain 


HE AUTHOR'S REPUTATION AS AN 


eminent sociologist, teacher, and liberal 


should insure a wide reading for this 
essay. It is intended for the general 
public and the style is clear, interesting, 
The book deals 
mainly with conditions in the United 
States, but the principles have a much 
wider application. 

Race is a genetic concept; nationality 
is wholly cultural. It is the unity of a 
people derived mainly from their com- 
mon interests in language, religion, 
family, and economic behavior, includ- 
ing food habits. All other social pat- 


terns are also involved, with many vari- 


ations of emphasis which are analyzed 
by the author. Most so-called racial 
antipathy is really nationalital. (This is 
the newest Fairchild neologism, and a 
good one). 

Known genetic race differences make 
it almost certain that more intangible 
differences, such as intelligence, tem- 
perament, and emotionality, also exist. 
However, there is little clear cut scien- 
tific evidence for such differences at 
present. More refined research may re- 
veal them. In any case; demonstrated 
differences do not “prove” racial superi- 
ority unless the criteria of superiority 
are agreed upon and the differences can 
be shown to be genetic rather than cul- 
tural, Alleged race superiarity is almost 
always based on hope and fear rather 
than upon scientific facts. 

Mr. Fairchild discusses the “race con- 
troversy” under six common fallacies. 
These confuse all types of controversy 
so frequently they are worth mention- 
ing: 1. Nothing is true that has not 
been proved; 2. If a thing cannot be 
defined, it does not exist; 3. If A can- 
not be proved, then Not-A must be 
true; 4. Failure to distinguish between 
what one wishes and what is true; 5. 
Failure to recognize that difference does 
not imply either superiority or inferi- 
ority; 6. The assumption that one who 
asserts a truth approves it, is promoting. 
it, or is responsible for it. 

He stresses the view that the Jewish 
problem is not racial, but nationalital, 
while the Negro problem is strictly 
racial. I think biological traits are very 
important in the Jewish problem and 
cultural traits are very important in the 
Negro problem, though I agree, of 
course, that there is no Jewish race and 
no Negro nationality. 

The chapter, What To Do, is good. 
Law is relatively ineffective against both 
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acial and nationalital antipathy which 
nvolves personal relations. Its proper 
unction is the removal of impersonal 
jiscriminations. He is not sure inter- 
marriage should be permitted. I am, 
yecause race mixture cannot be pre- 
vented. The Negro-white question prob- 


ibly cannot be solved completely with- 


ut amalgamation. 

Fairchild seems. to uphold mechanis- 
ic genetic determinism while recogniz- 
ng that heredity and environment 
‘which includes culture) are recip- 
ocally indispensable in the development 
xf any trait, whether biological or na- 
jonalital. This results in some rather 
carping criticism of Boas, Benedict, and 
Weltfish, and some apparent inconsis- 
tencies in his own argument. He flays 
“quantification” and “measurement” 
even though he contends the very con- 
cept of race depends upon statistical 
averages. All his reasoning is based 
upon explicit and implicit quantifica- 
tion. If space permitted, I should 
greatly enjoy analyzing these slight 
flaws in an otherwise excellent book. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
by V. T. Thayer. Viking. $2.75, 


Louellen Remmy Beyer 


Pe eitcion IN Pusiic EpucaTIoNn” is 
“must” reading for all parents regardless 
of religious affiliation. 

Proceeding through the first three 
chapters devoted to early days in our 
struggle to provide education for all 
children, Dr. Thayer steps into the 
period between the two world wars to 
consider the growth of progressive edu- 
cation and to view this growth with 
a sympathetic but critical eye. 


“Progressive education . lacked 
either a positive and clearly defined 
democratic philosophy or the courage 
to share this with others. Because of 
fear of imposing adult ideas upon the 
young, it often left them rudderless, 
without a tradition with which they 
could identify or guidance to correct 
their immature progress. Democracy 
thus became one with a species of rud- 
derless individualism, which leaves the 
individual insecure at heart, since it 
confronts him with no opportunity to 
lose his life as a means of saving his 
own soul.” 


After the shock of the depression, 


educators in the 1930’s, as well as lay- © 


men, began taking stock. of the schools, 
and one result of the survey was the 
tendency to turn to religion “for an 
anchor to windward.” — 

In one chapter, “The Case for Re- 
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ligious Instruction,” the author presents | 
the arguments of those who would pro- | 


vide, either in actual classroom instruc- 
tion or through released time for in- 
struction in the religion of the parents’ 
choice, the moral and spiritual training 
necessary to insure a generation of moral 
and ethical adults. Then he considers 
the question, “Can Our Public Schools 
Develop Sound Morality Without In- 
struction in Religion?” and discusses 
“How Religious Teaching Compromises 
the Task of the School.” 

When one takes into consideration the 
multiple religious backgrounds of our 
children, the matter of America’s origi- 
nal conception of the State and the 
Church as separate entities, and the cost 
to the schools of religious instruction, 
one begins to understand the complexity 
of the problem. In “Shall the State 
Assist Non-Public Schools?” Dr. Thayer 
closes his presentation of the costs of 
various services to this type of school 
with the questions, “But can the school 
in fact educate for character, without 
religion? How completely can the secu- 
lar school meet this supreme obligation?” 

“The School and Character Educa- 
tion” sums up the discussion. While 
conceding that some of the causes of 
unrest that afflict the country today lie 
within the school, Mr. Thayer acknowl- 
edges the responsibility of our economic 
system and the political and social order 
for many of the evils that beset us and 
grants that these cannot be corrected 
by the schools, nor will religious edu- 
cation insure the desired outcome. The 
basic task of the school is to build 
spiritual values—‘spiritual in the sense 
of helping young people to evolve ideals 
and standards . . . to direct their lives.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA, 
by Vera Micheles Dean, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $3. : 


Ralph Adams Brown 


Vera MicHeLtes DEAN, THE RESEARCH 
director and editor of the Foreign 
Policy Association, undertakes to sup- 
ply the general reader with an under- 
standing of Russia in this latest of the 
Harvard volumes on foreign policy. 
Let us examine the way in which she 
has undertaken to “find ways of living 


tinuing to adapt our own ideas and 
practices to the needs of a fast-changing 
age.” Mrs. Dean has divided her vol- 
ume into four parts. 

The first, and briefest, gives a quick 
survey of Russo-American relations be- 


fore 1947. Part two, nearly a third of 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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at peace with that country while con-_ 


Studies of Children 


Edited by GLapys MEYER 
With an Introduction by 
DorotHy HutTcHINSON 


$2.50 192 pp. 


These are exploratory essays writ- 
ten by graduate students of the 
New York School of Social Work. 
They are based on direct observa- 
tion of children or their parents in 
the school, the day nursery, the 
health center, the children’s court, 
and the social agencies responsible 
for adoption and foster care. New 
approaches to known problems are 
shown and new channels of aid are 
suggested to perplexed parents and 
children. 


Families in Trouble 
By Eart Lomon Koos 


$2.25 152 pp. 


Survey Midmonthly—“E. L. Koos’ 
thoughtful study establishes scien- 
tifically what many social workers 
have suspected—that average work- 
ing families . . . are making all too 
scant use of casework resources for 
help in their troubles. . . The author 
unlooses some statistics that should 
startle any lingering complacency 
in the family casework field.” 


Federal Probation—“This is 
‘just another book.’ It is a compact 
nugget of social fact. . . .” 


not 


Christianity and the 
Children of Israel, 


By A. Roy Eckarpt 
$3.00 240 pp. 


The fundamental purpose of this 
book is to afford a Christian basis 
for the alleviation of the contempo- 
rary plight of the Jews, avoiding 
the extremes of both orthodoxy and 
liberalism. The study is presented 
in confessional terms from the stand- 
point of Protestant neo-Reformation 
thought. 


Reinhold Niebuhr—“A very good 
historical survey of various Chris- 
tian attitudes; a profound analysis 
of the religious problem of the re- 
lation between Jews and Christians.” 


’ KING’S CROWN PRESS 


Dept SG 1145 Amsterdam Ave., = 27 
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What should we do with a 
misbehaving child? 


HARRIET GOLDBERG'S 
new book 


CHILD 
_ OFFENDERS 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


clarifies the problem and makes the 
task easier.. 


features 84 case histories, applying 
the principles of accepted modern 
case work to the living, frequently 
in which children 


ugly situations 
find themselves. 


deals with truancy as a symptom 
of deeper disturbance, as a danger 
signal warranting immediate action. 


fuses all available data— of social 
medical, psychologic, psychiatric na- 
ture—so that each child discussed 
emerges as an entity. 


Harriet L. Goldberg, Ph.D., now at 
the Juvenile Court in Toledo, Ohio, 
was formerly at the Children’s 
Court of New York City and taught 
at Hunter College. 


229 pages 


$4.00 


Child Psychology for the in- 
_ quisitive 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF THE 


PRESCHOOL CHILD 


by Werner Wolff, Ph.D., 
Bard, College, N. Y. 


This, the first book dealing with 
personality of the young child, is 
_ hailed as a “major contribution” by 
_ Child Study; as “important and ori- 
ginal” by the Survey Midmonthly; 
it is adopted as text in colleges 
throughout the country. 


Second large Printing 


| 350 pages 118 illustrations $5.00 
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| | acteristics of the members of the 


the book, is an appraisal of Russia at 
the conclusion of World War II. The 
land, the people, the political system, 
and the economic system is each sur- 
veyed in a separate chapter. The third 
part assays the role of Russia as a world 
power. What are the political and eco- 
nomic stakes of Russia in «world af 
fairs? What is the main structure of 
her foreign policy? The final section 
tackles the current problems of Russo- 
American relations. What of the differ- 
ing conceptions of democracy held by 
Russia and America? Can the two na- 
tions reach a working agreement within 
the structure of the United Nations? 
What of the author’s qualifications 
for her important task? She was born 
in Russia and was educated there until 
she was sixteen. She speaks, reads, and 
writes Russian. For nearly two decades 
she has been the Russian specialist for 
the Foreign Policy Association. With- 
in the knowledge of this reviewer her 
loyalty to the United States or to de- 
mocracy has never been challenged. 
Many of Mrs. Dean’s readers will en- 
dorse her attitude that the conflict be- 
tween the two nations will not be re- 
solved by a reactionary America. Her 
book is an appeal for liberalism at home, 
and for attempted understanding rather 
than fear and ignorance in our relations 
abroad. The logic of the argument, 
the manifest effort to be objective and 
fair in the presentation, and the depth 
of understanding that are characteristic 
of the author’s approach can. only be 
appreciated after a careful reading, and 
perhaps rereading of the volume. 
Thoughtful and concerned Americans 
should do just that. . 


MEN WHO CONTROL OUR UNIVER- 
SITIES, by Hubert Park Beck, Fore- 
word by George S. Counts. King’s 
Crown Press, $3. oe 


Shelby M. Harrison 


ABR BOOK PROCEEDS FROM THE BASIC 
premise that American universities and 
colleges, holding positions of power and 
influence, stand in a strategic relation- 


ship to the public welfare. The author’s 


purpose, therefore, was to discover and 
analyze the obtainable objective facts re- 
lating to the social and economic char- 


. ‘ees ae Fr Evy ro 
ing boards of some thirty 
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really penetrating and scholarly inquir 
in this field.” 
The book records, among other things. 
the remarkable growth of American 
higher education and some significant 
indications of the extent to which a few 
universities and their governing boards 
occupy dominant positions. Then fol- 
low the author’s data regarding board 
members, which inckude facts pertain- 
ing to their occupations, incomes, busi- 
ness offices and directorships, age, sex, 
residence, region of birth, type of board 
membership, length of service, and other 
related but more miscellaneous infor- 
mation. 
From this gathering in of facts Dr, 
Beck undertakes to appraise the various 
advantages and disadvantages that have 
resulted from present methods of mak- 
ing choices. A major conclusion is that 
“the social and economic composition of 
these boards in the areas explored can 
be said to be such as to satisfy only the 
most conservative writers in the field of 
higher education.” _ 
This tempered conclusion is further 
qualified by a recognition that “undoubt 
edly some trustees, duly motivated by 
generous feelings, have been able tc 
transcend their personal, occupational 
and class biases,” and “have worked fot 
a greater and more inclusive good.” 
Nevertheless the situation, in the au. 
thor’s judgment, calls for careful ‘re 
vision in the broad public interest, anc 
to this end he offers a number of recom 
mendations, which we believe deserve 
thoughtful consideration by those re 
sponsible for board appointments. He i: 
not unmindful, however, of the fact thai 
reliance upon the mechanics of any plar 
for constituting university governins 
boards is insufficient. Whatever th 
method of selection, and whatever the 
other characteristics of candidates, th 
qualities of statesmanship need to be 
given high priority. — . 
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CHINA AWAKE, by Robert Payne 
Dodd, Mead, $4. _ 2 ates pas 
_ Lawrence K. Rosinger 
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Ree Payne Is ALREADY KNOW 


a technique which the author handles 
admirably, and covers the period from 
December 1944 to August 1946—the last 
phase of the war against Japan and the 
opening period of the current civil war. 

Payne says he is not interested in 
politics, and this seems fundamentally 
true, although he discusses political mat- 
ters at length. His concern is first of all 
with people—their character, manner- 
isms, physical appearance, and _ ideas. 
Political questions enter because Chi- 
nese life is unintelligible without them. 
Because of his preoccupation with the 
Chinese as human beings, Payne under- 
stands what many foreign “realists” 
cannot see—that, despite confusion and 
weakness, the Chinese people are awake 
as never before and are increasingly de- 
termined to shape their own future. 
He never makes the mistake of consid- 
ering them mere pawns in a great power 
struggle for strategic positions. 

The author’s point of view falls into 

no simple category. He is critical of 
the Kuomintang’s shortcomings, and he 
admires many features of Chinese Com- 
munist policy. But he is not a partisan 
of the Communists. He desires a Chi- 
nese coalition government, including 
the best men of all parties, and above 
all he looks to the universities as the 
hope of the future. This attitude is im- 
plicit in his dedication of the book to 
Wen I-to, a distinguished scholar and 
liberal, whom rightists assassinated in 
Kunming in the summer of 1946. 
. Occasionally Payne’s judgments seem 
wide of the mark. Yet his human in- 
sights often convey a better sense of 
Chinese reality than would a historian’s 
description of “the facts.” This is an 
excellent book for any reader interested 
in learning about China from an author 
who writes beautifully and with under- 
standing. 


THE SCIENTISTS -SPEAK, edited by 
Warren Weaver. Boni and Gaer. $3.75, 


Hillier Krieghbaum 


ee LISTENERS WERE, ON THE WHOLE, 
delighted when the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany inaugurated a series of intermis- 
sion talks by scientists as part of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
broadcasts in 1945. The broadcast talks 
were at the intellectual level of the 
musical «part of the programs. 
Now seventy-nine of these discussions 
have been edited and published in book 
form under the direction of Dr. Warren 
Weaver, director of Natural Sciences at 
the Rockefeller Foundation and chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee for the 


Intermission Science Series. In addition, 
Dr. Weaver has written an introductory 
chapter on the factor of complexity in 
science, which presents an intriguing 
philosophical problem facing scientists 
of the future. 

The broadcasts lose tightly in their 
printed form because the limitation of 
tailoring each article to the same general 
time unit, regardless of the subject dis- 
cussed, tends to leave things unsaid on 
some topics and thus to introduce some 
spottiness in coverage. 

With each scientist given the freedom 
to select his own discussion topic (al- 
though general guidance and assistance 
were available if he desired them), some 
broad sectors of are not ade- 
quately discussed and others plow the 
same furrow a second time. 

For example, no mention is made of 
the vital application and important prog- 
ress made in psychiatry during the war 
and postwar—years. Yet at least two 
scientists give general pictures of mole- 
cular and atomic structures. The inter- 
ruption of at least a week between talks 
—and in reality many months—on the 
same general subject is not possible in 
a classified printed book. Virtual omis- 
sion of the social sciences, deliberately 
agreed upon by the advisory board, pre- 
vents the book from fulfilling the broad 
and over-all concept of its title. 

That the book is not a tabloid ency- 

clopedia of current scientific knowledge 
does not mean that it is not worthwhile 
and certainly a desirable addition to the 
bookshelves of those interested in  sci- 
ence. 
There is no question that the authors 
speak with the weight of authority. 
Eight are Nobel Prize winners and all 
of the rest are outstanding specialists of 
their particular fields. Some, such as 
Earnest A. Hooton of Harvard, have 
been able to inject the flavor of: their 
personality as well as the factual infor- 
mation of their specialty. 

The two final sections, “Science and 
the War” and “The Long Term Values,” 
may prove among the more interesting 
parts of the book for readers-with an 
interest in how the scientists may be 
guiding the world of tomorrow. An 
interesting side note is that two of the 
Nobel prize winners are included in the 
final chapter which deals most with the 
philosophy of modern science. Today’s 
physical scientists are becoming more 
and more concerned with the social im- 
plications of their work. The atomic 
bomb had its explosive effect on the 
thinking of the laboratory workers as 
well as its deadly radiation. 


science 
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“Of Tremendous Value” 


“This book is going to be of tremend- 
ous value ...Id be nilling to pre- 
dict that no single man’s book ever 
published by your company will have 
the lasting beneficial influence upon 
the welfare of the world as this work.” 
—O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D., 
Professor of Psychiatry, Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School, Philadelphia. 


The Kinsey Report on 


SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


in the 
HUMAN MALE 


The opinion given above is typical 
of the comments that have greeted 
publication of this book. Especially 
is this so in the fields of sociology and 
education because never before has 
such authentic fact been available on 
human sex behavior. The findings of 
Dr. Kinsey and his Associates throw 
completely new light on so many im- 
portant behavior problems—the “rea- 
sons why” underlying many situations 
become much more understandable. 
The knowledge of sex is at last truly 
on a factual and scientific foundation, 


Already 7 Large Printings 


By ALFRED C, KINSEY, Professor 
of Zoology; WARDELL B. POM. 
EROY, Research Associate; and 
CLYDE E, MARTIN, Research As- 
sociate, Indiana University. 804 
pages, with 173 charts and 159 
tables, $6.50. 


Mail this coupon to your bookstore or 
direct to the publisher 
W. B. Saunders Company 
W. Washington Sq., Phila. 5 
Enclosed find check for $6.50. Send me 
Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male 
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A book 
for every 


Social Worker 


TRENDS 
IN 


SOCIAL 
WORK 


As Reflected in the 
Proceedings of ; 


The National Conference 
of Social Work, 1874-1946 


by Frank J. Bruno 


A concise survey of the thinking that 
took place during the early growth of 
social consciousness in America, the 
development of ideas, personalities, the 
evolution of practise, and the final 
emergence of the field as a powerful 
ally of social reform, ‘In these pages 
the newcomer to social work will find 
the roots and origins of much that he 
now considers modern, those estab- 
lished in the profession will gain 
needed perspective, and the elder 
statesmen will discover anew the basis 
of their faith”—LEONARD W. 


' MAYO, President, National Confer- 


ence of Social Work. To be published 
in April. $4.50 


FOODS: 


Their Values and 
Management 
By Henry C. Sherman 


An authoritative presentation of the 
universal and urgent problem of hu- 


. man nutritional needs, and of new 


achievements, recent experiments and 
wartime experiences by which these 
needs can be met. Professor Sherman 
discusses scientific management of food 
production, distribution and use; and 


provides a chapter for each of the ten’ 


eit food sroups,, ye their Fees 
arative nutrition an urchase 
values. $3.25 4 


_ PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE NATIONAL 


_ CONFERENCE OF 
} SOCIAL WorK 
5 ae, Papers, Seventy-Fourth An-_ 


i 1 Meeting, San Francisco, Cali- 
Aprii 13-19, 1947. To be pub- 
.M ch. $5.00 


ookstores or from 


| land. Australia will shortly become a 


| The Canadian Way 


(from page 153) 


Broadcasting Corporation, the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, and the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. Every Monday night 
from November through March, 
some 1,400 to 1,500 organized groups 
of farm people from coast te coast 
meet, most of them in farm homes, 
to listen to a specially prepared na- 
tional broadcast, on various aspects 
of the food program and to discuss 
it among themselves. At the end of 
the session they forward group an- 
swers to three questions asked in ad- 
vance literature. Now in its eighth 
year, the Radio Forum undoubtedly 
has played a significant part in Can- 
ada’s food and agriculture program. 

With ‘the full approval of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture, the 
government has given official support 
to the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations and its 


The Need of the Children 


Switzerland, the United States, and 
Uruguay. The initial contribution of 
the United States was $15,000,000. 
Another $25,000,000 has been appro- 
priated for the fund to be drawn 
upon in a matching formula of $1.39 
for every $1 contributed in the aggre- 
gate by the other nations. 

The fund, to date, has purchased 
and shipped over half the supplies al- 
located for a six months’ period. The 
quantities are large: 40,000,000 pounds 
of dried milk, enough to make 160,- 
000,000 quarts; 100,000 gallons of cod 
liver oil; 2,000,000 pounds of lard and 
250,000 pounds of margarine; 3,500,- 
000 pounds of canned fish, and 2,700,- 
000 pounds of dried salt fish; 1,000,- 
000 pounds of pork luncheon meat; 
and over 3,000,000 pounds of horse- 


meat. These shipments have come 
‘mostly from Canada and the United 


States, from Norway and Newfound- 


heavy shipper. 
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efforts to build a world food program 
as a basis of permanent peace. 

The success of the wartime ma- 
tional food program in Canada car- 
ries some implication§ for this broader 
endeavor, and, Canadians think, some 
inspiration for those who still hold 
that such.a program must be founded 
on enduring human values. . 

The admirable working coopera- 
tion achieved between organized pro- 
ducers and the national government 
in developing Canada’s wartime and 
postwar program, might furnish a 
good starting point for its inter- 
national counterpart in the relation- 
ship now being developed between 
FAO on the one hand and the newly 
organized International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers on the 
other. For the Canadian experience 
clearly shows that only an equal part- 
nership between food growers and re- 
sponsible public agencies can step up 
production, organize distribution, and 
maintain a just and reasonable rela- 
tionship between costs and prices. 


(from page 142) 


“You can’t feed one child and refuse 
food to the child next to him who is 
equally hungry,” they say despair- 
ingly. Or to put it bluntly, shall you 
give a hundred children a bowl of 
soup, or two hundred half a bowl? 

What can be done about hungry 
children, remains to be seen. Part of 
the answer will be given by the re- 
sponse of people around the world to 
the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren. In this country that appeal is 
to be made a part of a fund-raising 
campaign for overseas aid generally, 
through the American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Children. 
But it is already clear that further 
government action is necessary if any 


substantial part of the need is to be 


met. ty fh) ee 
Thave said nothing about the chil- 
dren of Asia only because I have 


What British 


Jousewives Know 


(from page 150) 


vith diapers, or threadbare curtains, 
1° just children who play so hard 
hey are always dirty. 

“Many of us are a disgrace under- 
1eath when we look smart outside. 
\lternately, if we renew our under- 
vear we have shabby top clothes.” 
The writer’s husband is a market 
vardener living close to bombed Huil 
income £400). “Meanwhile, our 
heets have been patched, cut down 
‘or children’s beds, made into tea 
owels, and are almost extinct.” 

“We all groan under clothes ration- 
ng” is the way another housewife 
yut it—and this proved to be unani- 
nous. British clothing coupons 
simply do not stretch over all essential 
articles. What seemed to touch the 
somemaking instinct to the quick 
was the fact that curtains were going 
bed linen beyond repair—and that 
-eplacements could only come out of 
shoes or clothes coupons. Here are 
‘bits and pieces” from the records. 


BIRMINGH AM—Mother of a fam- 
ily of eight—three working; a son 
in the occupying forces in Germany 


My home is terribly shabby. There 
are so many things I want that I could 
cry with frustration. It is the same with 
the children. Gerald wants to know 
when he can have some new trousers 
and the other boy wants some shoes. 
In fact we all want something, but cou- 
pons just don’t run to things and we 
have to patch and mend again. Sheets 
and blankets are all so patched and 
mended, sides turned to middle, that I 
can’t see what I started with. 


CARLISLE—W ife of warden of pri- 
vate housing estate — two young 
daughters 


When first the shortage of clothing 
became acute, many of us, including 
myself, were filled with pride and 
pleasure at making something out of 
nothing. Old overcoats made good chil- 
dren’s coats, shirts became little dresses, 
woolens were unravelled and reknitted. 
But the situation has gone too long. 
There are not so many things now to 
be cut up and if there are, those made 
out of Utility material are often not 
worth making into anything else, 
~ We long for the tonic of having new 


clothes. 
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CORNW ALL—Wife of a laborer 


It's keeping shoes on their feet that’s 
such a job—the roads here are rough, 
and we have heavy rains, and a lot of 
it in winter—but they must have Wel- 
lingtons! They’re fine lyealthy children 
and they will play, and jerseys and 
knickers are such poor quality they are 
soon in holes with all my mending— 


socks the same. The worst is—all my | 


clothing coupons go on clothing them, 
and I can’t replace towels nor the table- 
cloths, and we want to be decent. 
Sheets and blankets? Can’t get dockets; 
we're not newlyweds nor moving to a 
new house. 


LONDON — Schoolmaster’s wife — 
no children—young, happy couple 


Of course clothing is a very serious 
worry, too. Our allocation of coupons 
is 20 for 5 months. As a coat takes 18, 


a wool frock 11, shoes (leather soles) | 


7, set of undies 6, stockings (full- 
fashioned) 3, you can see how we have 
to decide which article to have and 
which ones to leave out. Men’s clothes 
take even more coupons—a suit is 26. 
(It could come to 29, depending upon 
the lining). 


The 20 coupons per 5 months for 
adults are supplemented for children 
under 18 years. This arrangement is 
flexible enough to take in considera- 
tion of size as well as years. 


LONDON—Widow of nine children 


My eldest boy is up and down lad- 
ders all day and the rungs cut across 
the sole. He soon wears a pair of boots 
out. It’s 9 coupons out of his 28, and 
28 has got to last him 5 months. Then 
the shoe repairs, every week somebody 
wants a pair mended, this week the 
twins, 7/6. I buy a new rig-out once a 
year for each one and after that I got 
to pick and buy on the barrows, all 
secondhand of course. I disinfect the 
clothes, wash, patch, and mend. I miss 
my husband as he used to help me in 
the evening to mend and could tap the 


- shoes. 


(Cure VEGETABLES AND FRUIT ARE 
‘unrationed but urban housewives on 
the whole find them very high and 
fruit scarce. The effort is to have 
the small supply of oranges go to 
children. 

Potatoes were unrationed until last 
November and the sad word of their 
«possible inclusion echoed through our 
first stories only to become a stern 


CHILD 
eUIDANCE 


Edited by RALPH B. WINN, Ph.D. 


66 ier the apparatus, labels 

and paraphernalia of 
the child psychologists have 
been assembled, described and 
defined in the Encyclopedia of 
Child Guidance. This volume 
of 456 pages, edited by Ralph 
B. Winn, brings together in 
alphabetical arrangement the 
efforts of more than sixty ex- 
perts to analyze and character- 
ize the technical terms employed 
in diagnosing children’s mental 
traits. 

“An excellent job has been 
done in thus bringing between 
two covers so large and varied 
an amount of information about 
one of the youngest and most 
important areas of educational 
advance.” 

—The Journal of Education. 
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War Effects 


Limited Edition. Order Now. $7.50 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept WwW 
New York 16, N. Y. 


d _—__—__——. copies of the 
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IN PSYCHIATRY 


A Handbook 


of Psychiatry 


By P. M. LICHTENSTEIN 
and S. M. SMALL. A basic dis- 


cussion of the meaning of per- 


sonality, danger signals in 
behavior, neuroses and psycho- 
somatic illnesses, and the man- 
agement of psychiatric patients. 
“An excellent introductory vol- 
ume.”—The Psychiatric Quar- 
terly. $3.75 


Psychoanalytic 
Theory of 


Neurosis 


By OTTO FENICHEL, “Every- 
thing that has been written on 
any subject related to the 
psychoanalytic theory of neu- 
rosis in an abbreviated and 
condensed, but perfectly lucid 
presentation.” — The Psycho-. 
analytic Quarterly. . 

3rd Printing $8.50 


| --.- and these outstanding 
_ books in the field 

The Problem of 

Anxiety t 
_ By Sigmund Freud 

New Introductory Lectures 

on Psychoanalysis 

By Sigmund Freud 

| Freud’s Contribution to 
Psychiatry 

mi By A. A, Brill 

- Common Neuroses of 

and Adults 9 


by O. lish 
G. H. J. Porte cae 


Doctor’s Job 
) Carl inger 


$2.50. 


$3.50 


' fact by the time later ones came in. 


1 don’t know whether you or I 
have thought of the humble potato 
as either the barometer of abundance 
or the straw that might break a 
camel’s back. But to British house- 
wives it had long been a godsend—oft 
the rations and a symbol of plenty 
among short supplies. Also it was 
filling. Thus for the wife of a Liver- 
pool stevedore, “Potatoes have been 
our standby.” The wife of a Leeds 
chimney sweep liked to boil them in 
their jackets and did not know what 
they could do without them. 

Mrs. Lee, London widow with nine 
children, is reported as a “short, 
plumpish, cheerful soul” in spite of 
hardship and misfortune. “Born, bred 
and married in Deptford (London), 
she could not bear to live elsewhere. 
So she and her brood stayed there 
during the whole war except for 
eleven days.” It took the potato short- 
age in peacetime to get her down and 
her worry was, “because plenty of po- 
tatoes helps to fill the children up.” 

In a leading London restaurant last 
September, we were told reassuringly 
that we could “have all the potatoes 
we wished” — but I surmise that 
would not be true today. As a 
woman in a London suburb summed 
it up, “The luxuries have gone. Even 
the necessities have to be pursued by 
the weary housewife.” 


[eee THEN, Is THE BrittsH NEED 
and the British answer, and surely a 
better answer than ours. You could 
not but feel that one thing that made 
the eternal “Make do” possible was 


the very general feeling that no mat- 


ter how hard it was, it was fair. 
With half a dozen exceptions, there 
were no complaints against having 
food and clothing ratiéned; only a 
weariness of shortages and queues. 
Two correspondents, writing to the - 
same text, put this better than I can. 


SCOTLAND—A laborer's wife 


_ Although Britain is not starving we 


| | are all very tired of the struggle and are, 
[al longing for better times. ; A ; 


f 


Food Council are based on 1 


housewife is fast growing into a morbid 
soul but such’ is far from the truth. 
The major topic when they mect im 
the street is always food but they always 
seem to be able to fetch a grin and say, 
‘Well, it could be worse but not much, 


They will pull themselves up. by 
their bootstraps, these British; but 
many Europeans haven’t any boots— 
or their equivalent in bread. | 

Some Americans have feared to 
back the European Recovery Program 
because of its political connotations. 
It would seem better to back it—and 
fight for its right administration than 
let people go hungry while we argue. 


@. THE DOMESTIC FRONT: IF THE 
materials I have drawn from the in- 
formal evidence reaching me from 
British housewives mean anything for 
Americans they will call on Congress 
to enact rationing and price controls 
that control. Humanly speaking—to 
keep up producers earnings (corpo- 
rate profits rose from $12.6 billion in 
1946 to $169 billion in 1947) isn’t 
worth the misery of another depres- 
sion. Meanwhile we are letting low 
income families drop out as customers 
and go undernourished. ; 

As February came in, prices 
dropped in the commodity markets 
of the United States. People shiv- 
ered and said, “Here it comes.” They 
were taking it for granted that we 
are headed for a crash eventually— 
while we still go on inviting some- 
thing worse than British scarcity— 
the mass unemployment which every- 
one dreads. . 


Human Needs i 
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(from page 161) 

Food Council as part of FAO. Said 
the director general: — way xe 
nates ? Pisa! 


me A Es et 
‘The recommendations for 
ra ‘a 


dS. 


e ideals of enough food for all and 
-osperity and stability for agriculture. 


w Sir JoHN Orr’s MIND WAS RESIG- 
ation only to the necessities of gov- 
-amental thinking in this day. FAO 
nould take the tool which the gov- 
‘nments had wrought for it, use it 
ntil it was outgrown, but never lose 
ght of the fact that the problems 
yhich had led him to hope that an 
iternational agency might be given 
he power to act were still with us. 
‘vents would prove the need—and 
yeanwhile FAO would have to prove 
self a real instrument of world serv- 
se with ability to handle the tools it 
as asked for. 

The blueprint was adopted at Gen- 
va and the World Food Council 
eld its first meeting at Washington 
wo months later. 

As already noted, with the World 
ood Council operating the year 
ound, each annual FAO conference 
vill become a sort of world parlia- 
nent of food and agriculture. There 
he delegates will discuss the food 
nd agricultural programs of their 
countries for the next year; show 
vhat they expect to produce, to im- 
sort and export; give estimates of 
what they will need if their own 
xeople are to be decently fed, housed, 
ind clothed. Out of such stock-taking 
vill come a world panorama, country 
yy country, year by year, of produc- 
ion and trade in relation to actual 
ieeds. Specific problems and difficul- 
ies will crop out: this country mainly 
reeds more farm machinery, more 
ertilizers; that one, irrigation proj- 
cts, and so on. 

Next will come policy decisions as 
0 what can be done to solve these 
sroblems, what help may be had 
from other international agencies—so 
at all countries combined can pro- 
Juce more nearly the food the world 
requires. And between these annual 
sessions of the full FAO conference, 
the World Food Council, the di- 
rector-general and his staff can throw 
their weight behind implementing 
such plans. 

Another task of the World Food 
Council is to work directly on the 
problem of surpluses. 

When an agricultural commodity 
seems likely to present a surplus 
sroblem, the council will recommend 
tbe dealt with by drawing up inter- 
national agreements among nations, 
uding both exporting and import- 
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ing countries. Separate commodity 


councils for each product will aim to | 


do several important things: 


1. They would set a fair price, or 
a narrow range of prices, for the com- 
modity concerned in tht, international 
market over a period of, say, five years. 
This would prevent both the extremely 
high prices which are a hardship to 
consumers and the extremely low prices 
that ruin producers. Where suitable, 
each exporting country —and in some 
circumstances the importing countries, 
too—would agree to store up reserves. 
Meanwhile, these could’ be used as or- 
dinary working stocks such as every 
country needs. 


2. In the case of commodities which 
can be stored for long periods, such as 
grain, each exporting country—and in 
some circumstances the importing coun- 
tries, too—would agree to store up re- 
serves. These could be used, first, as 
ordinary working stocks such as every 
country needs. They would also be used 
to keep prices in international trade at 
the agreed ‘level or within the agreed 
range. For example, in years of bumper 
crops, a certain amount might be taken 
off the regular market and stored — 
which would tend to keep prices from 
going too low. In years of crop failure 
or shortage, a certain amount might be 
released from this cumulative reserve 
and marketed —which would tend to 
keep prices from going too high. 


3. These stocks will be used also as 
emergency reserves to draw on for the 
relief of famine or any other great 
catastrophe. 


4. If there is a surplus in the reserve 
which cannot be disposed of at a reason- 
able price in the commercial market, 
this might be sold at a special price for 
disposal to people in need of food. For 


_instance, it might be used in programs 


to afford nutrition to school children, to 
expectant or nursing mothers, or in 
some other way to promote better health 
among human beings who cannot get 


all the food they need. 


‘In effect, such agreements would 
constitute a sort of pledge by the na- 
tions to manage production and trade 
in the great staple foods for the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Bread was termed the staff of life 
centuries before science told us why. 


Today, food has come to be recog-~ 


nized as a key to some of the great 
social and economic problems of our 
age—as a starting point if we are to 
have and hold—full employment, ex- 
panding markets, world trade, pros- 
perity, and a rising standard of living 
for all nations. 
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face the challenge of a 
dismaying, ever-increasing rise 
in the rate of crime—and its 
tremendous costs in dollars 
and social disintegration. The 
core of this problem of crime 
is the great—and growing— 
question of errant youth. 


Dr. Banay’s new book is in- 
tended to acquaint the public 
at large, lay and professional, 
with the facts needed for an 
intelligent approach to the 
challenge of child delinquency. 
In plain language, yet draw- 
ing upon an unparalleled 
range of facts, knowledge and 
experience, he provides logi- 
cal answers for the questions 
that underlie the tragedies of 
Youth in Despair. 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay is at pres- 
ent Director of Research in 
Social Deviations at Columbia 
University. He was formerly 
Director of Boston State Hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass.; Director 
of Sing Sing Prison Psychiatric 
Clinic;sand Director of Yale 
Plan Clinics, Yale University. 
His wide experience with all 
forms of social deviations 
makes him most competent to 
present the problem o juvenile 
delinquency in its entirety. 
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The Facts (from page 109 
lizers, equipment, and consume 
goods have cut farm yields and ren 
dered the distribution of food supplie 
very difficult. 

Most serious has been the declins 
in rice production, particularly in ths 
three exporting countries, Burma 
Siam and Indo-China, which for 
merly supplied large quantities fo 
other Asiatic territories, especially th 
East Indies and India. Of their pre 
war exports of over 6,000,000 ton 
they now provide less than a quarter 
and rice yields probably will not be 
fully restored this year or next. Gov 
ernments in this area are trying vig 
orously to increase production and t 
provide the supplies and services re 
quired by cultivators, but they ar 
handicapped by the scarcity of indus 
trial goods. 

Rice consumption is markedly be 
low prewar standards, particularly 1 
India and the densely populated ter 
ritories of Malaya and Indonesia 
This creates an increased demand fo 
wheat from the Western Hemispher 
and the southern Dominions. 

To feed Japan, which can no longe 
make up its food deficit by drawin; 
on the surpluses that once existed i1 
Korea and Manchuria, presents an 
other heavy import requirement 
though rations here are only on :; 
subsistence scale. 

Finally, in Korea the line whicl 
marks the two zones of occupatiot 
also divides the surplus area of th 
north from the food-deficit south 
This, plus the great influx of refugee 
into the south, creates a further heavy 
food demand on the U. S. . 

To what extent can these increase 
food deficits of Europe and Asia b 
met out of North America, Argen 
tina, Australia, and the other coun 
tries which have foodstuffs to export 
Unfortunately, there is in prospec 
only a limited increase over the quai 


| tity of food exports shipped last year 


World trade in stable foodstuffs- 
wheat and coarse grains, rice, an 
reatly s 


fats—has changed 


‘eiplval gy 


xports from Argentina and from 
astern and southeastern Europe. 
[hese declines were partly offset by 
he vast expansion in grain produc- 
ion in the United States, adequate 
or greatly increased food and feed 
consumption at home, and also for 
arge exports. The U. S. provided 
nver half the total grain shipped last 
year, and over 40 percent in 1945-46. 

The emergence of this.country as 
he world’s largest grain grower has 
aved many countries from starvation 
n these postwar years, and its con- 
ribution in the current crop year will 
ye equally important. The United 
States and Canada together have been 
he source of 75 percent or more of 
che total grain shipments. 

This dependence of importing 
sountries on one region for their sub- 
sistence is a disquieting aspect of the 
postwar food situation, since it places 
supplies so completely at the mercy 
of the weather. Thus the increase in 
the United States has been made pos- 
sible by a run of good seasons. A 
cycle of poor seasons could reduce the 
exportable surplus to small propor- 
tions—a fact which underlines the ur- 
gency of recovery in other countries. 


ie IN THE LAST TWO YEARS, THE 
level of grain shipments in 1947-48 de- 
pends largely on the achievement of 
the United States. The 1947 wheat 
crop was a bumper, but the corn crop 
was the lowest in several years, and 
there were reductions in other coarse 
grains. The total grain harvest was 
about 18,000,000 tons lower than in 
1946, a figure exceeding the. total 
quantity shipped by this country in 
1946-47. Exports on that year’s scale 
can be repeated only if we are able 
to curtail internal uses for food, feed, 
or industrial purposes. The U.S. gov- 
ernment has decided to make domes- 
tic consumption take up the slack in 
this year’s supplies, and has fixed an 
export target of about 12,000,000 tons 
of wheat. With addition of coarse 
grain exports, shipments will reach a 
level only a little under last year. 
Canada, now the second largest 
grain exporter, has also stepped up 
grain production and exports of grain 
and other foodstuffs since the war. 
But in Canada, as in the United 
States, the 1947 harvest was disap- 
pointing. Because of drought and 
heat, the wheat crop is down by 
nearly 2,000,000 tons, and. coarse 
grains by the same amount. A tight 
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_ feed ‘situation and the prohibition of 
coarse grain exports are one result. 
Another is a reduction in wheat ex- 
ports. Canadian shipments last year 
were nearly 7,000,000 tons; a decline 
of over 1,000,000 tons seems inevitable 
this year. 

Fortunately, there is a good pros- 
pect of larger exports from the South- 
ern Hemisphere. Australia’s wheat 
crop is about 2,000,000 tons larger 
than last year’s and it is hoped that 
the whole of this gain will be ex- 
ported, doubling last year’s exports of 
NN 1,400,000 tons. Not all the increase, 

. however, can be shipped within the 

_—s eritical period preceding the next har- 

-———s- vests in the Northern Hemisphere. 


__ grain crep which, with the generous 


ous year, may yield exports of about 
6,000,000 woiltwornparcd with 4,200,000 
| 1946-47. 
Outside these four major growers, 
y sources of exports are the 
the Danube countries, 
tl] the Middle 


_ Argentina also has harvested a big 


. aS = : ‘ oe 
} supplies carried over from the previ- 
ns. 
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AMALGAMATED LABEL 
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In both Russia and the Danube 
Basin, however, there were substan- 
tially better grain crops, which could 
go far toward restoring consumption 
in these areas to more nearly normal 
levels and also provide some food- 
stuffs for export. There are many re- 
ports of trade agreements entered into 
between this group and other Euro- 
pean countries, including the United - 
Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Finland, and Denmark. These pro- 
vide for an exchange of grain in re- 
turn for industrial commodities. Such 
agreements and other trade talks, it 
has been tentatively estimated, might 
result in total exports of over 2,000,- 
000 tons. In addition, there will be 
some shipments of old crop con- 
tracted for but not moved last year. 


eles COMPLETES THE RESOURCE SIDE 
of the export-import ledger. The total 
adds up to about 32,000,000 tons, with 
some uncertainties. In 1946-47 nearly 
29,000,000 tons were shipped, dis- 
tributed approximately as follows 
000,000; Asia 7,000, 


and potential exporting countric 
bes} 


slowly to 


——l\ 


provided very restricted consumptiot 
levels for the importing countries.’ 

How, then, are we to meet th 
greatly increased call for grain 11 
1947-48 resulting from the decline o 
8,000,000 tons in the European brea 
grain crop, and of 3,000,000 to 4,000. 
000 tons in India’s wheat and ric 
crops? : 

Some of the deficit may be mad 
up by more rigidly enforced farr 
collections, by further curtailments i 
livestock feeding (with the onl 
slightly less undesirable result of fu 
ther reducing livestock production’ 
by the use of more wheat flour sul 
stitutes in breadmaking, and by othe 
economies. But it seems unlikely th: 
these measures can close the gap, ¢ 
that further cuts in the meager brea 
rations can be avoided, unless awar 
ness of the shortage and of its ‘po 
sible consequences spurs exportin 


greater efforts. 
Exportable suppli 
other than ee 


yout 60 percent of the prewar level. 
he chief factors here were the vig- 
-ous rehabilitation of copra produc- 
on in the Philippines, progress in 
yhaling, a high export performance 
y the United States, and slight in- 
“eases in exports from other sources. 
wut that this progress will continue 
1 1948 now seems unlikely. 

Any substantial advance is contin- 
ent on political stabilization and re- 
overy of production in the Nether- 


unds Indies and China. On the most . 


ptimistic assumptions, substantially 
urger exports could not be expected 
efore 1949. New sources such as Afri- 
an colonial development schemes, 
annot yield exports in the immedi- 
te future. 

Meanwhile, production of fats and 
ils in Europe, the principal area of 
hortage and the main importing 
rea, probably will decline because of 
mcreasing lack of livestock feed. 

The growth of rice exports from 
he United States and Latin Ameri- 
‘an countries cannot affect the dis- 
astrous decline from southeast Asia. 
World trade in this commodity in 
1947-48 may not recover to more than 
mne third of prewar levels, a slight 
idvance over last year but wholly in- 
adequate to the increased need in the 
Har East. 

Sugar production has advanced suf- 
ficiently to bring export supplies and 
import requirements into balance at 
current prices and present dollar re- 
sources. Production and consump- 
tion, however, are still below prewar 
standards. Exportable supplies of 
meat and the remaining commodities 
are of slight importance in the total 
food supply; further, purchase of 
these is now limited by exchange 
shortages. 


The Problem of Distribution 


To distribute the world’s insuf- 
ficient food supplies to reach those in 
greatest need of food calls for con- 
tinuous international management. 
This was provided during the war 
by the Combined Food Board set up 
by three of the Allies; and later by 
the International Emergency Food 
Council which in October 1947, had 


membership of thirty-five countries. 


national Emergency Food Committee 
of the FAO Council. © 

~The member countries of IEFC, 
tioning through permanent com- 
_ (Continued on page 181) 
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Letter (5) Special Features (6) Books 
of the Week (7) Recent Verse (8) 
Crossword Puzzle (9) Reviews of Plays 
and Films (10) Main Currents in Busi- 
ness and Finance. 


Special No-Risk Offer 


Mail the coupon with $2 for the next 
16 issues of The Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly. Money refunded in full 
after 4 weeks if you aren't delighted 
with this unusual British newspaper. 
The Manchester Guardian, 53 E. 51 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 


READ 4 ISSUES ON APPROVAL 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, SG 
53 E. 51 St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, air edition, nu 
checked below. If | am not satisfied a 
the first 4 issues, | may cancel and at a 
full refund of my money, My check is 
enclosed. 


(0 52 weeks, $7.50 (] 16 weeks, $2 
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WORKERS WANTED 


Pe ed | oe eee ee 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT for large 
Jewish Community Center in Eastern City. 
Graduate School of Social Work preferred. 
State experience, qualifications, salary ex- 
pected and when available. 8676 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, trained and experienced in 
child placing. Small institution with foster 
home program. High standards. Woodfield 
Children’s Village, 1899 Stratfield Road, 
Bridgeport 29, Conn. 


SENIOR CASE WORK GRADUATE, mature, 
part or full time. Beginning salary between 
$3,000 and $3,600, dependent on experience. 
Challenging opportunity to initiate program in 
fertility clinic, counselling pre-maritals and 
child-spacing. Weekly psychiatric consultation. 
Planned Parenthood Clinic, 203 Professional 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CASEWORKER—with M.S.S. and experience 
in family and children’s work for a small mul- 
tiple function Jewish agency in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Unusually good opportunity for casework- 
groupwork integration. Excellent opportunity 
to learn at first-hand community organization 
and administration. Salary open, depending 
upon qualifications. Jewish Family & Chil- 
dren’s Service, 646 Bryson Street, Youngs- 
town 2, Ohio. 


CASE WORKER, psychiatric training, graduate 
accredited School of Social Work. Salary 
scale $2530-$3250. General Hospital. 8708 
Survey. 


CASEWORKER for Family Agency of high 
standards, Top salaries and good personnel 
Policies. Write Family Service of Midland, 
Midland, Michigan, 


CASE WORKER experienced in family and 
children’s work, especially in the latter field, 
for a small multiple function Jewish agency 
in a middle size, midwestern community. Op- 
portunities for student supervision, community 
and group work-case work activities, Salary 


rage between $3,000 and $3,800. 8661 Sur- 
ey. 


ea ere aie Re a on os Da ee eee 
CASEWORKER for child placing agency. Com- 
pletion of master’s degree or major portion of 
graduate work required. Write giving de- 
tails of education and experience, references, 
minimum salary acceptable. Children’s Serv- 
ice League, 717 South Grand Avenue, East 
Springfield, Illinois. 3 


ee 
WANTED: Carefully trained, educated and 
experienced Senior Case Worker for state- 
wide non-sectarian child placing agency. Must 
be able to furnish suitable references. Person 
with Southern experience preferred. Permanent 
position assured; Salary, range from $3,000 to 
$3,600, Must have had some experience in ad- 
nes icc ased Apply to Children’s 
ome Society o orida. i 
Building, Jacksonville. aaa 


eee 

CASEWORKER, immediate opening in estab- 
lished family agency, graduate training re- 
quired, experience highly desirable. Salary 
range $2400 to $3300. Address Barbara Bailey, 
Executive Secretary, Family Service, 313 
Citizens Building, Decatur, Illinois. 


eee 
CASEWORKERS for families and children. One 
year or more graduate training desired. Good 
personnel Practices. Salary dependent ‘upon 
training and experience. Indiana. 8701 Survey. 


oo 
EXECUTIVE—dqualified and experienced in 


Youth Guidance, dependent children Youth 
Inc., Provident Bldg., Tacoma, Washington 


WORKERS WANTED 
get | SS ee ee eee 


SUPERVISING ASSISTANT 
PROBATION OFFICER 


Bachelor’s Degree plus three years experience in 
probation or parole work (one year of graduate 
study or two years of case work dealing with de- 
linquency may be substituted for one year of the 


ired three years experience). Current salary 
§283--$34| per month. Official application must be 
returned to San Diego County Civil Service, 402 
Civic Center, San Diego, California by April 30, 


1948. 


WANTED: Secretary to Executive Director in 
Children’s Institution. Social Agency experi- 
ence preferred. Salary $1800 yearly with 
maintenance, 8706 Survey. 


eee ene ac 

CASE WORK SUPERVISOR—Medical So- 
cial Worker with administrative ability and 
experience in both community organization 
and agency relationships desired for  state- 
wide work with Iowa Society for Crippled 
Children and the Disabled. Must have imag- 
ination and tact. Travel involved. State sal- 
ary desired. 8702 Survey. 


Pic ASS bate tame cate Stee TR Re Es eee Se 

CASE WORKER wanted for a family agency ; 
professionally trained or one year of graduate 
school and experience. Salary scaled in ac- 
cordance with qualifications. 8700 Survey. 


pained ae Na ee a 

SUPERVISORS (2) for Intake Supervisor and 
Foster Home Consultant in non-sectarian pri- 
vate multiple service agency. Master’s degree 
and minimum two years supervisory experi- 
ence in either family or child placing agency. 
Good personnel practices, salary commensurate 
training and experience. Apply Family Serv- 
ice and Children’s Bureau, 221 Cleveland 
Avenue, N.W., Canton 2, Ohio. 


parc riper GPITS ae ee 

WANTED: Social Worker to take charge of 
birth control project. Must be mature, ex- 
perienced in rural work, have initiative and 
diplomatic ability, a thorough. knowledge of 
Spanish and be. willing to live in Puerto Rico 
for two years. Attractive salary. Apply to 
8692 Survey. 


a eee 

EXECUTIVE — PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORK—Person capable of aiding in estab- 
lishing Mental Hygiene Clinic in community 
of 185,000, Fort Wayne and Allen County, 
Indiana. Work will be administrative as well 
as case work to start with. Salary depends 
on experience and administrative qualifications. 
Write: L. P. Harshman} M.D., 801 East 
State Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


CASEWORKER. Female, graduate of accred- 


ited school of social work, for family case- 
work with Jewish agency. Good salary. Op- 
portunity for some community organization. 
Write fully concerning qualifications to Jewish 
Welfare Service, 18 South Stockton Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


WANTED: Executive Secretary for Juvenile 
Protective Association. Supervision of chil- 
dren’s institution, and foster home program. 
Training and experience in children’s work 
necessary. Salary $3600. Address—Mrs. Vance 
McCay, 413 Calumet Avenue, Aurora, Illinois. 


CASEWORKERS (two): Male or female; sal- 
ary range up to $3,000, depending upon quali- 
fications. Challenging opportunity. Family & 
Children’s Service, 602. S. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 


WANTED: Man or woman with experience in 
public relations and publicity, and knowledge 
of private agency organization and community 
relationships. State salary desired. Address 
reply to Iowa Society for Crippled Children 
and the Disabled, 400 Plymouth Building, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


ate DISTRICT WORKER 
oy ary Range: $285.00-$315.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. 


inimum Qualifications: College 4 
work which must have included courses i 


erience: 
welfare, 1 yea: i 


years, ae hed 1 year at recognized school ot social 

V n chi ini ion” 

‘supervised field work in child and family welfare. ny: Gea ee eee 

3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in child 
n public assistance and 1 year in a ‘supervisory capacity. 


aa CHILD WELFARE WORKER , : : 
Set rye $270.00-0300.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum, 


ualifications: College 4 years graduate study 1 i: ! ia 
7 / : L year at recognized school of social 
work which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfre administration and 


‘supervisory field work in child and family welfare. 


Box 2781 


- poe: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare, ‘ 
He ep phca tia blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 
_ ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Juneau, Alaska 


ORVEY Geapnic) «|» No aaaaes 


WORKERS WANTED 


eee eee eee 

CHILD WELFARE SERVICES in Pennsy/ 
vania needs workers in rural counties. Sa) 
ary range $2562-$2838. Qualifications: col 
lege, 3 years experience (1 child-placing) 
Substitutions: professional degree for re 
quired experience, 1 year professional stud; 
for 2 years experience. Several vacancies. Re 
tirement plan, in-service training, educationa 
leave. Write to Helen C. Hubbeli, Chief, Di 
vision of Rural Child Welfare, Department o 
Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSIONALLY trained social _ worke: 
with substantial experience, for a position 1 
Lutheran Child Welfare Agency. Lutherar 
religion preferred, protestant essential. Op 
portunity for practice in all phases of chil 
placement. Qualified supervision. Direct ap 
plication to The Lutheran Children’s Aid So 
ciety of Ohio, 4106 Franklin Boulevard 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 
Challenging opportunity for medical socia 
workers, who are of Lutheran faith, to assis 
in the development of a nation wide service 
to tuberculosis patients. Progressive progran 
and excellent supervision for staff develop 
ment. Recognized personnel practices. Gradua 
tion from an approved school of social work 
required. (Under Lutheran auspices). 


Applications also invited for scholarships lead 
ing to degree in medical social service. 

For further information address Wheat Ridg 
Foundation, Wheat Ridge, Colorado, 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENING FOR PRO 
FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK 


GRADE-Ts ak Seen eee $2580-$2936 
GRADE ITs Aten ae $2664-$3312 
GRAD Es lit ieee eee $3144 up 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3 
CALIFORNIA. 


CASE WORKER—with M.S.S. or one year ir 
graduate school plus experience, Excellen 
working conditions. Salary according to quali 
fications and experience. 8664 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR OF CASEWORK, for multipk 
service family casework agency. Interesting 
and challenging opportunity. Salary range 
$3600-$4500 annually. Write Director, Jewist 
Social Service Bureau, -127 N. W. Secon 
Street, Miami 36, Florida. 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Chik 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies, Salary 
in accordance with professional training anc 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. A 
least one year’s graduate training required 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroz 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. « 

re 

CASEWORKERS for national agency witl 
multiple service program for adjustment o 
foreign born in U. S.: M. S. degree re 
quired ; _salary range $2700-$3925; appoint 
ment within range depending on experience 
Promotion | opportunities. Knowledge of Ger 
man or Yiddish desirable. Write or telephon 
United Service for New Americans, Intc., 1: 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 7-9700. 


—————__ 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PERSONNE! 
in a large Jewish welfare ayency. Duties wil 
include supervision of staff of Personnel As 
Sistants and of general Personnel ‘office stai 
and other related assignments. Requirements 
MS in social work, minimum of ten year 
casework and personnel experience includin: 
some administrative. and/or supervisory re 


2 Salary—over $5000. 8696 Sur 
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'12 E, 19th Street — 


WORKERS WANTED 


ASEWORKER—child placement agency. Mas- 
ter’s degree in social work, experience re- 
quired. Salary_ $2400 to $3300. Write Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


ATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 
iGANIZATION desires directors for large 
metropolitan areas. Work entails administra- 
tion, programming and organizing. _Commu- 
nity organization and/or group work experi- 
fence required State experience, educational 
background, last position held, last salary and 
other pertinent information. 8713 Survey. 


OCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) 
‘FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 
iTHE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. _FOR 
INFORMATION, WRITE AGNES LEWIS, 
/EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
LESLIE CO.» KENTUCKY. 


ERSONNEL ASSISTANT—In a large Jewish 

welfare agency. Duties will include employ- 
ment of casework staff and other personnel 
functions. Requirements: MS in social work, 
minimum of five years of casework and per- 
sonnel experience. Salary $4000 to $5000, de- 
/pending on experience. 8697 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


-XECUTIVE, thoroughly experienced in rec- 
reational and institutional administration, de- 
sires position with progressive agency. 8715 
Survey. 


“RAINED medical and psychiatric social 
worker having clinical, institutional and edu- 
cational experience now available. Will go 
anywhere. 8687 Survey. 


MARRIED VETERAN, 29, excellent back- 
ground with MSS desires position with Family 
and/or Children’s Agency preferably with op- 
portunity to develop interest in research and 
public relations writing. Can go anywhere; 
car. 8699 Survey. : 


C-RAINED AND EXPERIENCED (20 years) 
INSTITUTION MANAGERS. Man and wife 
experts in organizing, modernizing and financ- 
ing private institutions. Have doubled income 
and endowment, reorganized, rebuilt and 
standardized. Employed at_present but seek 
challenging opportunity. Highest references 
furnished. Accept year by year contract or 
short time counseling service. 8683 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE position wanted by trained and 
experienced Protestant woman, capable of car- 
rying complete administration Child Care In- 


stitution for the normal or handicapped child. 
Available March 1st. 8679 Survey. 


AASW, 9 years experience, minimum salary 
$5500, presently employed. 8704 Survey. 


MALE, social work degree, 6 years experience 
case work, supervision; child welfare, family, 
‘psychiatric. Would like interesting and crea- 
tive position in administration, supervision in 
or around New York City. 8707 Survey. 


MAN, 30, interested in administrative or pub- 
lic relations opportunity. M.A. degree. Psy- 
chiatric and family case work experience. 
Academic training and minimum experience 


jn public relations, 8705 Survey. 


GROUP WORK OR COMMUNITY ORGANI- 
ZATION position wanted by 
Supervisory experiences and excellent refer- 
ences. .S.W. 
agency. 8709 Survey. 


(2. seem 

GRADUATE New York School. Twelve years 
supervisory and administrative experience in 
child welfare. Wish knowledge of current va- 
cancies. Salary $4,500. 8710 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL, Private School, Camp, 
Housefather, Counselor, Recreation Director, 
mature, references, college, experienced child 


_ guidance, available immediately. 8671 Survey. 


MAN seeking executive, supervisory Positions. 
" Education: graduate degree including Mas- 
ters Social Work. Trained ig thes and 
‘medical social worker, General Medical, Sur- 
gical, Neuropsychiatric Hospitals. Experience 
public, private agencies administration 
4 and supervisory levels. 8711 Survey. 

. 


modity committees located in Wash- 
ington, work out recommendations 
for the distribution of scarce com- 
modities. Cereals, rice, fats and oils, 


pulses, and nitrogen fertilizers, are 


now included in this system of inter- 
national allocation. o* implement 
these agreements obviously requires 
machinery in member countries pro- 
viding for export and import controls, 
export licensing, and so on. 


: ( ITH THE DEEPENING OF THE 


world-wide economic crisis, the sys- 
tem of international allocation, which 
has provided one of the few contem- 
porary examples of successful inter- 
national collaboration, and which has 
done much to mitigate hardship, is 
encountering growing difficulties. Bi- 
lateral trade agreements, whereby 
some countries attempt to secure part 
of their food requirements by con- 
tract from supplying countries, fre- 
quently limit the action of the allo- 
cating authority. The desire of many 
exporting countries to reestablish tra- 
ditional markets in certain specific 
importing countries similarly hinders 
distribution based on relative need. 
The greatest difficulty of all is the 
shortage of foreign exchange, par- 
ticularly dollars. In several instances 


lack of funds has prevented countries, 


from taking up part of their food 
allocations. ‘The resources of some 
countries had dwindled so low by 
early 1948 that without special aid 
their food purchases soon would have 
ceased. The Interim European Aid 
legislation recognized that France, 
Italy, and Austria had already 
reached this point. Other countries 
are approaching it. Without the 
means of relieving the exchange 
stringency of importing countries to 
be provided by ERP, international 
food allocation would be brought to 
a standstill and food consumption 
would fall even below the levels which 
the existing supplies would support. 

Information on consumption and 
shipping programs to date indicates 
that the worst stage of the 1947-48 
shortage will be reached in the spring 
or summer of 1948. In countries of 
late harvests — Germany and north- 


-west Europe—the crisis may drag on 


longer. There is little time left to 
make the extra efforts that are re- 
quired to prevent the worst conse- 
quences of hunger and of a slowing 
down of postwar recovery. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY 


STRANGE ho forgotten true tales 
FORGOTTEN 
MYSTERIES 


BY R. DEWITT MILLER 


Are there ghosts, phantom 
armies, sea serpents? Have 
there been messages from Mars 
and a lost continent? 


Each of the 15 chapters covers a different type of 
mysterious occurrence. For the first time the whole 
field of the enigmatical has been presented in 


one painstakingly accurate volume 
$2.50, cash or money order 


Price only 
J H Lotto 


1056 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INC. 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 


showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for them; any number in one order. 
Pay after I bill you at subscribers’ lowest 
prices. CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


LANGUAGES 


EN 

LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone _ Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under } 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., 
York 20, N. Y. 


VISUAL LANGUAGE COURSES 


ane 

SPEAK RUSSIAN. Learn 480 Russian words, 
the EASY, VISUAL way! Endorsed by edu- 
cators as it uses > oS) Army, techniques. 
Mail $1.00 today for Russian book with 480 
visual cards edited by Aron Pressman of 
American Russian Institute. Also available in 
Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese, German 
—$1.00 each, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. LANGUAGE MAN, One Milburn 
Court, Dept. SG, Baldwin, N. Y. 


READING TECHNIQUE 


———— 

READ RAPIDLY AND WELL (pamphlet) by 
R. M. Bear, Director of Dartmouth Reading 
Clinic. The best, most practical and clear 
summary of what we know about techniques 
for improving Sere speed and comprehen- 
sion.” 10c postpaid. Antioch Bookplate Com- 
pany, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 

» group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


Grapuic) — a 


Ve 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSO- 


CIATION, 343 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois, a voluntary, professional 
organization made up of individuals, repre- 
sentatives of agencies, and institutions in- 
terested in the development of organized 
camping, out-of-door education and recrea- 
tion. Individual membership, $5.00, in- 
cludes Camping Magazine, other non-sched- 
uled publications, and many professional 
services at the national, regional and_local 
level. Mrs. Carol Gulick_ Hulbert, Presi- 
dent. Gerald P. Burns, Exec. Director. 


+ 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 


47 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 59 
local and geographic area divisions, under 
which county units operate. Volunteer 
services carried out by Field Army of 
1,000,000 workers. Activities include sup- 
port of cancer research through Committee 
on Growth of National Research Council, 
education for doctors and laymen on cancer 
facts, and service to cancer patients. Re- 
tains original purpose: the control of cancer. 


+ 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 


MITTEE( QUAKERS), 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clar- 
ence E. Pickett, Executive Secretary. Rep- 
resents the Society of Friends in relief and 
social welfare services on a non-sectarian 
basis and without discrimination of race or 
nationality. Present activities include CHILD 
FEEDING and OTHER RELIEF PROJ- 
ECTS: in Japan; in Finland, France, 
Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany and else- 
where in Europe; MEDICAL WORK, 
DRUG TRANSPORT and REHABILI- 
TATION; in China and India; REFUGEE 
AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: improvement of housing and 
employment for Negroes, college lecture- 
ships; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: hous- 
ing projects and consultative services to 
management and labor; YOLUNTEER 
WORK CAMPS: for college and_ high- 
school students to become acquainted with 
social and economic problems in the United 
States and Mexico; INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: 350 institutes to promote 
study of religious and economic bases for 
peace and post-war reconstruction; student 
study groups for peace education on college 
campuses. 


+ 


e 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED 


CROSS. Administered through national 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., and 
five area offices in New York, N. Y., Alex- 
andria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., 
San Francisco, Calif, There are 3,751 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the ed. Cross are: 
Services to the Armed Forces and Services 
to Veterans (including Home Service), In- 
ternational Activities, Disaster Prepared- 
ness and Relief, Medical Services, the Na- 
tional Blood Program, Nursing Services, 
Nutrition Service, First Aid, Water Safety 
and Accident Prevention, Volunteer Serv- 
ices, American Junior Red Cross, and. Col- 
lege Units. 


& 


B’NAI B’RITH, oldest and largest na- 


tional Jewish service and fraternal organi- 
zation whose program embraces manifold ac- 
tivities in post-war service, Americanism, 
youth welfare, war relief, education, com- 
munity and social service, inter-faith good 
will, defense of Jewish rights and philan- 
thropy. Membership 325,000 including wom- 
en’s auxiliaries and junior units—1003 K 
‘Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


‘ 
+ 


COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
An’ agency for | research, education and 
action-on economic, racial and international 
affairs, Publishes monthly Social Action 
Magazine, 36-page treatment of a social issue 

a competent author, Editor, Prof. Liston 
ope, Yale Divinity School. ($1.00 for 
seven issues, p20: year’s subscription.) 
Also publishes Washington Report (month- 
eer interpretation of national legislation 
$1.00 per year). 


AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, 
INC., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 


N. Y., and 300 B Street, S.E., Washington 
3, D. C. To (1) assemble, study and dis- 
seminate nation-wide information “on the 
health, welfare and educational needs of 
American children, and (2) to_ support, 
through special subcommittees, federal leg- 
islation “to get a better deal for children 
from Uncle Sam,” and (3) to assist local 
parents groups to work for better conditions 
for children. 1948Legislative Objectives: 
(a) The National School Health Services 
Bill; (b) Adequate appropriation for the 
National School Lunch Program; (c) Par- 
ticipation in the effort for federal aid for 
education; (d) Bettering the conditions of 
the “forgotten children” in migrant farm- 
worker families. Chairman: George J. 
Hecht, Publisher, Parents’ Magazine. Vice 
Chairmen: Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
author and educator; r. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, former President, Vassar Col- 
lege; and Walt Disney, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducer; Dr. Robert L. Johnson, President, 
Temple University. Washington Director, 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Thomson, Publications; 
How to Organize a Local Parents Commit- 
tee (free); APC Bulletin on Federal Legis- 
lation Affecting the Welfare of the Nation’s 
Children (free to contributors); Suggested 
Community Activities for Local Parents 
Groups (25c); Fund Raising Suggestions 
for Parents Groups (25c). 


> 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDU- 
CATION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. 


(a division of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 
A non-profit organization established in 
1944, to aid in the education of the public 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in com- 
munities throughout the country, and spon- 
sors and guides these local committees in 
programs of education and action in their 
communities, designed to meet this great 
medical and social problem. Through these 
local affiliates it promotes and establishes 
facilities for the rehabilitation of the alco- 
holic. It promotes prevention of alcoholism 
through education and rehabilitation. 


+ 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS,_ INC. 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, Founded 
in 1928 for justice, amity, understanding and 
cooperation among Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. Say offices in major cities through- 
out the United States. Functioning com- 
missions on media of communications and 
on educational, religious, civic and com- 
munity organizations. National Co-Chair- 
men: Charles E. Wilson—Thomas E. 
Braniff—Roger Williams Straus, President: 
Everett R. Clinchy. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 


N. Y. FIFTY FOUR YEARS SERVICE 
TO FAITH AND HUMANITY through: 
—SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene 
program; Council houses and clubs; nurs- 
eries; clinics; camps; work with the aged 
and we eens scholarships. OVER- 
SEAS SER ICES—Operation of homes 
for unattached girls and young women in 
Paris and Athens; scholarship grants at 
American Universities for study in social 
welfare, public health, nutrition, nursing 
to qualified European women for work in 
their own countries. EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish 

ffairs, international relations and peace, 
social legislation. Study groups under Na- 
tional direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 
Through local Sections, SERVICE 6) 
FOREIGN Born—Immigration aid, port and’ 
dock work, naturalization aid, Americani- 
zation classes, location of relatives. 215 


Senior Sections in United States — also- 


unior and Councilette : 
Senior members. groups. 70,000 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHic ) 
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THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


U. S. A.. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Week-day, group-work organiza- 
tion for girls sponsored by the Episcena 
Church. Executive Secretary, Helen Gib- 
son Hogue. 


+ 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COL- 
ORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 


A noncommercial, nonsectarian, nonpartisan 
organization of nearly 100,00 members, 
3400 local units in 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whose main purpose is to 
secure the cooperation of parents, teachers 
and the general public in the problems of 
education and the general welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. Official publication, Our 
National Family, issued quarterly. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wm. M. Henry, 123 S. 
Queen St., Dover, Delaware. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. A non- 
profit organization pledged to lead, direct 
and unify the fight against infantile paraly- 
sis. Through 2,737 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the 
best available care and treatment for in- 
fantile paralysis victims, regardless of age, 
race or religion, and furnishes immediate 
aid to epidemic areas when polio strikes. 
By appropriating funds to recognized re- 
search institutions, it supports scientific in- 
vestigation into the cause, prevention and 
cure of poliomyelitis. In addition, it finances 
the training of polio specialists and main- 
tains a program of information and edu- 
cation to acquaint the public with facts 
about the disease. Truly a ‘“‘people’s phi- 
lanthropy,” its funds are derived solely 
from voluntary contributions by the Ameri- 
can people during the annual March of 
Dimes, January 15-30. 
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NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU. 


INC. 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field_of 
jhilanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. Some 
600 different philanthropic agencies are in- 
quired about annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven_esseéntial standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau members 
who are eligible for its confidential reports 
include individuals, corporations chambers 
of commerce, some 570 local community 
chests and councils and 40 foundations. 
Publishes annually, “Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Lnquiries welcomed. 
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NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 
299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Pio- 
neer national citizens’ organization formed 
1894 by local civic groups to act as clear- 
ing house and show the way to better local, 
county and state government and more ef- 
fective citizenship. League’s Model Budget 
Law, Model State Constitution, Model City 
Charter and ‘other models widely used. It 
is source of information on how to get 
council-manager plan, now used by 800 
cities and counties. Limited advice free 
to citizens and citizens’ groups; expert 
analyses and surveys ‘available at cost 
through League’s Consultant Service. Pub- 
lishes National Municipal Review monthly. 
Lists of publications and brochure (They 
Come By Night)- telling story of League 
free on request. Annual meeting (National 

onference on Government) attracts sev- 
eral hundred experts and civic leaders. 
Individual and organization membershi $5 
and up. Charles Edison, president; Alfred 
Willoughby, secretary. : 
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NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION. 
Devereux Butcher, Executive Secretary. 
An independent, non-profit organizatior 
with — nation-wide membership  guardi 
America’s penure of sceniowrilderneaa cE 
wildlife, especially within national parks 
and monuments. Publishers of Nationa. 
Parks Magazine, Membership, including 
nieeenS from $3; schools and libraries 
$i - 1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


HE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Mel- 


cher, Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


a 


HE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
114 East 30th Street, New York, N.Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional 
institutions and works to improve correc- 
tional methods and standards. Aids re- 
leased prisoners in their problems of read- 
justment by securing employment and giving 
such other assistance as they may require. 
Austin H. MacCormick, Exec. Dir. Robt. 
R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


e 


AVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 


TION, INC.,, One Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.—A non-proft organization 
formed in 1932 to assist children without 
regard to race or creed. American pro- 
gram, operating through 132 county com- 
mittees in disadvantaged areas of eight 
states, includes wide range of activities to 
improve health and educational opportuni- 
ties of children, many in schocls for which 
SCF obtains sponsors. Overseas program 
includes school and child sponsorships in 
France, Holland, Finland and Greece and 
furnishing layettes as funds are available; 
operates abroad in cooperation with sister 
affiliates of International Union for Child 
Welfare under American supervision. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions of cash 
and commodities. 


PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. The Play Schools Association is 
concerned with developing work-play pro- 
grams for school-age children in their out- 
of-school hours, under trained leadership. 
Emphasis is placed individual and 
social development threwgs group living. 
Community resources are used. Pamphlets 
and a sound film are available. National 
field service includes consultation and 
training of personnel in public and private 
agencies, 


+ 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 
19th St., New York 3. A cooperative edu- 
cational society built around a_ periodical 
rather than a campus, and carrying forward 
swift research and interpretation in the 
fields of family and child welfare, health, 
education, civics, industrial and race _rela- 
tions, and the common welfare. Publishes 
monthly Survey Graphic, Magazine of So- 
cial Interpretation wtihout counterpart, and 
Survey Midmonthly, Journal of Social 
Work. Membership, $10, and upwards. 


. 


WESLEYAN SERVICE GUILD 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
A Methodist church organization, part of 
the Womani’s Division of Christian Service. 
For all gainfully employed women. Month- 
ly evening meetings in the local church 
include Christian interpretation of four- 
fold program: (1) enrichment of spiritual 
life, (2) practice of world brotherhood, (3) 
promotion of Christian social relations and 
local church activities, (4) highest use of 
leisure. For information write Marion 
Lela Norris, secretary. 


UNITED SERVICE FOR NEW AMER. 
ICANS, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 


7, N. Y. Provides a complete program of 
service and assistance for the migration, 
reception, and resettlement of refugee new- 
comers and their integration in American 
life. Client services include employment 
and financial assistance; family aids; voca- 
tional guidance, training, and placement; 
loans for self-support business and profes- 
sional purposes. Social adjustment, natur- 
alization, and Americanization programs. 
Location and search services for displaced 
persons. Advisory and consultative serv- 
ices to communities and agencies on tech- 
nical migration matters. Special programs 
for orphan children, professional groups, 
and religious functionaries. Program is 
carried out in cooperation with local sec- 
tions of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, voluntary refugee committees, and 
welfare agencies in communities throughout 
the country. It is financed through the 
United Jewish Appeal. Membership: in- 
dividual—500 members of corporation (who 
constitute Board of Directors); institutional 
—1,200 cooperating local groups and_agen- 
cies. Publications: Annual report; Special 
Information Bulletin of technical data, semi- 
monthly; Community Bulletin, monthly; 
pamphlets, films, recordings, etc. Informa- 
tion on request. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
promote good government, better edu- 
eatin, city planning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations, 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, land 
conservation, study of the Arts—eco- 
nomic and social planning in_ their 
widest aspirations. Rates are modest— 
Let the Advertising Department tell 
you about them! | 


How People Can Help Peoples 


ince, because of shortages in both 
eed and pasturage. The disastrous 
lroughts of last year, with short crops 
n grass and grain, have further less- 
ned the herds and so the milk supply 
ff Europe. 

Institutions for child care as well 
s hospitals and sanatoria have been 
argely destroyed. Those that remain 
annot operate effectively without 
pecial foods and medicines, all short 
n the war-wracked regions. 

On the staffs of voluntary agencies, 
yere and abroad, are workers who not 
ynly understand conditions but who 
nave the experience needed to deter- 
mine what forms relief should take 
and the most effective means of ad- 
ministering it. 

In Asia and in Europe, trained 
ind devoted staffs of American over- 
seas agencies have been dealing with 
the problem of succoring children, 
in cooperation with national agencies, 
private and public. With these, many 
American agencies had had relation- 
ships for years, so that they have 
entered the countries in wartime and 
after, not as strangers but as old as- 
sociatés. The newer agencies quickly 
form similar associations and the 
work goes forward. together. 


(from page 134) 


Programs for child feeding have 
always stood high in the plans of 
such agencies, and on them “has been, 
spent a large part of their available 
income. These plans have been ex- 
tended to the feeding of children 


-both at home and in schools, in in- 


stitutions and sanatoria. In Vienna, 


‘only a hot lunch provided jointly by 


American voluntary agencies and by 
American authorities fended off com- 


plete disaster to school attendance 


during the hard months of the winter 
of 1945. A-recent letter from the 
Philippines comments: 


We are getting very good results from 
our milk and vitamins feeding projects 
and the schools feel.it is of real benefit. 


We wish to put in a definite order for — 


as much as last year and even more 


if it can be provided. 


The care of children with tuber- 
culosis bulks large in any general 
campaign for prevention. Equipment 
and trained personnel are of course 
necessary, but the ammunition for 
the campaign is food. As an experi- 
enced American relief worker put it, 
“Food is the best medicine against 
this and other plagues, and the even- 
tual control [of the disease] will be 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) ‘ : 


decided by how much food the chil- 
dren of these and other countries re- 
ceive within the next two years.” 

Even where there has been con- 
siderable recovery, the need remains 
for supplementary food and trained 
personnel to rehabilitate the health 
of millions of children both in Europe 
and the Far East. One correspondent 
writes: 


The future of child welfare in Europe 
is bound up very closely with the efforts 
of voluntary relief agencies in the 
United States. The indigenous agencies 
in Europe, with a heroism rarely seen, 
have taken hold of the situation... 
but no matter how many sacrifices the 
make, they cannot (in many pre 
do the necessary job without supplies 
from overseas. 


Hospitals and sanatoria in which 
children are being treated and 
strengthened are being aided by 
equipment and special foods from 
voluntary associations in the United 
States. Thus, “the principal of the 
only school for the deaf in Burma 
received some vitamins, milk and 
clothing. When school opened in 
June the children were below weight 
and lacking in energy. They im- 
proved tremendously and when 
school closed in September all had 
put on weight.” Such testimony 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Graduate Programs with concentration on 
CASE WORK COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 
Sciences. 


For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


of the 
College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia 
Session 1948-49 
Registration—September 24 and 25, 1948 


Applications now being received 


Bulletin and application for admission 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


Would you like to join a 


EUROPEAN SEMINAR 


Summer of 1948? 
Study conditions on the field; interview political, cul- 


tural, national leaders. Non-profit, cooperative basis. 


forms will be sent upon request. 


could be repeated many times. 

Now a new International Children’s 
Emergency Fund is in the field as an 
integral part of the United Nations, 
with twenty-five member nations on 
its executive board; and with a con- 
stellation of related organizations ap- 
pealing for non-governmental contri- 
butions to supplement governmental 
appropriations. These have made 
possible feeding programs to date for 
children, for nursing and pregnant 
mothers in twelve European countries. 
This newest formation therefore ex- 
pands, rather than contracts, over- 
tures to voluntary effort. Many of 
the overseas agencies of ACVAFS are 
planning to cooperate with it. It has 
joined them in the campaign for 
$60,000,000 launched by the American 
Overseas Aid and the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. 

One of the early accomplishments 
of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service lay 
in establishing good relations with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration and its director 
general, Herbert H. Lehman. The 
Council of this initial administrative 
body instituted by UN declared at 
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its first session, in November 1943: 


Though one of the primary functions 
of UNRRA will be to help governments 
to meet welfare needs existing within 
their respective jurisdictions, this alone 
will not be enough. The resources, per- 
sonnel, and skill of voluntary agencies, 
too, will be needed... . 


When UNRRA came to wind up 
its operations, its council made gen- 
erous recognition of the work of these 
agencies and their staffs. To quote a 
minute passed in December, 1946: 


They have, by their skilled and de- 
voted and unselfish efforts, made an 
invaluable contribution to the further- 


‘ance of the Administration’s activities 


and to the well-being of countless indi- 
vidual recipients of assistance whom 
they have aided. 


General Lowell W. Rooks, then di- 
rector general, singled out the “mag- 
nificent contribution to the Displaced 
Persons Operations and to the work 
of the UNRRA Country Missions 
made by the voluntary agencies.” He 
hailed “the spirit of [your own] 
council and staff and their . . . un- 


ceasing interest, understanding, and 
effective action.” : 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY 


Grapuic) 


Write: 


Dr. ALFRED G. FISK, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 2 


The work of the American Counail 
of. Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service might be called a demonstra- 
tion in worldwide community or- 
ganization on the top level, carried 
through to the operating level. For- 
eign relief brought a challenge to 
American private agencies. There 
were observers who thought they 
should not be allowed to operate at 
all; others doubted their efficiency; 
but they have established themselves 
effectively in helping to carry Ameri- 
can material gifts and good will to 
other peoples. 

In the course of this evolution they 
have been given consistent support 
by the government agencies set up to 
control and counsel with them. The 
President’s War Relief Control Board 
during the formative period of the 
Council and the difficult war years, 
and later the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, have vigor- 
ously supported coordination and co- 
operation among the agencies. This 
has contributed much to work which 
both our government and the govern- 
ments of countries in which opera- 
tions have been carried on, now ask 
be continued to meet continuing need. 

; ay 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Pro- 
gram of Social Work Education Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Social Science. 


The course provides two years of academic 
credits including theory, field practice in selected 
social agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


Academic Year Opens June 23, 1948 
GRADUATE SEMINARS 


July 12 to 23, 1948 
91. ADVANCED CASEWORK. Mrs. Lucille N, Austin 


92. SUPERVISORY METHOD IN SOCIAL CASE- 
WORK. Mrs, Lucille N. Austin 
Miss Rosemary Reynolds 


93. EGO PSYCHOLOGY. Dr, Adelaide M. Johnson 


94, THE PSYCHOSOMATIC CONCEPT. 
Dr, Felix Deutsch 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


- PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION — 


for men and women — 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
. and to the Doctor of Social Work 
Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work | 
Social Group Work _ 
Social Inter-Group Work 
Social Research 
section of the Advanced Psychiatric _ 
=<s the ER re oe gel 
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Organized 1942 to improve both the 
quality and scope of training for social 
welfare by accrediting 


l. The pre-professional and junior-profes- 
sional curriculum leading to the B. A. 
(B. S.) in Social Work. 


2. The integrated five-year curriculum lead- 
ing to the M. A, (M. S.) with a major in 
social work and a minor in a related field. 


& 


3. Curricula in social case work, social 
group work, community organization, 
public assistance, social insurance, recre- 
ation, and vocational rehabilitation. 


. Accrediting agency for the undergraduate 
and five-year basic curricula. 


E. B. HARPER, Chairman 
Membership Committee 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


T. W. CAPE, President 
University Station 
Grand Forks 
North Dakota 


ARKANSAS | 
AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL 
AND NORMAL COLLEGE 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Courses Leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 


in Twelve Fields me 


bsg = Pies 
Work Recognized by Leading Universities — pone | 
of the Country | 
Se oe a 


A Broad Program in Agriculture and Trades 
pet pita Se ; — 
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- Strong Program for the Rehabilitation | 


How many 


important books 


will you read 


this year! 


Join the 


NONFICTION BOOK CLUB 


and get important 


books like 


in 1948 at savings 


up to 65% 


these 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
No money required at this time. Just fill out and 


return this coupon today. You take no risk. 


C888 S8 820888 Cee eOSeS CaS Eeeeseeaseaseseancaass + 


NONFICTION BOOK CLUB 
257 Fourth Ave.; N. Y., 10 


Please enroll me as a mem- 
ber. I have -in@icated my 
¢hoices at right, For every 4 
selections purchased I am 
Yo receive, free, the current 
book bonus, or any previous 
selection of my choosing. I 
agree to accept at least 4 
selections during each year, 
You will notify me of each 
selection by way of the free 
monthly magazine, so that 
I may refuse it if 1 wish. 


Start my subscription with 
the cwo Selections checked 
below. Send one to me as 
my FREE bonus book; the 
pal as my first selection. 
0 SPEAKING FRANKLY, $3 
00. THE MIND IN ACTION, $3 
{1 HOME COUNTRY, $3” 

0 WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S 

AMERICA, $3 
; | Po ae OF ADVENTURE, 


GREAT ADVENTURES, $3 
TREASURY OF SCIENCE, $3 
0 BEHIND THE SILKEN CuR- 
TAIN & EXPLAINING THE 
ATOM (Both together, $3) 


fn ee Salar 
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Your 


and another one 
FREE with each 
# four. Savings 

up to 65% 


first book FREE 
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KINGDOM 
OF 


F COURSE, you plan to read as many of 

the worthwhile books as you can this year. 

But you planned to do that /ast year. 

Remember? And how many important 

books did you finally read? Didn't, you miss many 

books that you now wish you had read; and didn’t you, 

also, waste time and money on others that proved 

worthless? Discriminating readers have discovered 

a simple solution to this problem: join the NONFIG 
TION BOOK CLUB. 


By joining the NONFICTION BOOK CLUB now you 
will benefit in many ways. First, you will get one of 
the books shown here, FREE. You will also get an- 
other free bonus book with each four selections pur- 
chased, and finally you will get a free subscription to 
the magazine Nonfiction Book News, described below. 
The total savings on your book purchases, made this 
way, is considerable. And there are other savings 


MEMBERSHIP 1S FREE. Membership in this book club 
costs you nothing, but it helps you avoid wasting time and 
money on books which become dust collectors after only 
one reading. If you read to stop time, .not to kill time, 
subscribe now and get the best new books .. . the books 
you will reread and remember. The books are selected by 
a distinguished Board of Judges including LEWIS GAN- 
Netr of the N. Y. Herald Tribune, JOSEPH HENRY 
JACKSON of the San Francisco Chronicle, and DR. KIRT- 
LEY F. MATHER of Harvard University. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT LESS COST. Though the kind of 
books chosen for the NONFICTION BOOK CLUB may be 
priced as high as $10.00, mensbers will never have to pay 
more than $3.50 for any selection. You pay less than the 
published price, if the book is over $3.00, and no more 
than the published price if it is $3.00 or less. A small 
charge is added to cover mailing expenses. Note savings 
on books shown and listed below. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Just sign and mail 
the coupon. At the beginning of each month you receive a 
free copy of the 24-page illustrated magazine, Nonfiction 
Book News, with pre-publication reports on ii 
selections, and news of other important new books. If the 
NONFICTION choice is a book you want, you do nothing. 
It will be mailed to you on the 21st of the month. Other- 
wise, you simply tell us (efore the 215¢) to send some 
other book, or none at all, on the form supplied. 


NO OBLIGATION. Purchase of the monthly selections 
is entirely voluntary. You remain a member in geod stand- 
ing by accepting as few as 4 of the 12 selections offered 
each year, and you can cancel your subscription any time 
after purchasing 4 selections. If, at any time, the current 
free bonus book is one you do not want, you may substi- 
tute any one of the regular previous selections. 


Here are some recent NONFICTION BOOK 

CLUB selections. You can start your subscrip- 

tion with any of these, and you can select 

any other one as your FRBE bonus book. 

SPEAKING FRANKLY 

by James F. Byrnes. $3.50 ($3 to members). 

ie? a IN nok es 
ing a layman’s: guide to ia 

by Eric Berne, MD. $3 gre 

HOME COUNTRY 

by Ernie Pyle. $3.75 ($3 to members). 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S 


_ KINGDOM OF ADVENTURE: EVEREST 
edited by James Ramsey Ullman. ’ 
$4.75 ($3 to members). 

GREAT ADVENTURES & EXPLORATIONS 
by Vilbjalmur Stefansson. 
$5 ($3 to members). 

A TREASURY OF SCIENCE = : 
by Harlow Shapley. $3.95 ($3 to members). 
EXPLAINING THE ATOM ; 
by Selig Hecht. $2.75, and 


AMERICA 
by Walter Johnson. $5 ($3 80 members). 
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